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che following Books the Reader is preſen- 
ted with the Doctrines of three of the moſt 
conſiderable Sects among the Antients concerning 
one of the niceſt Subjects of human Enquiry, 
the Nature of the Jroime Eſſence; in which 
three illuſtrious Perſons are introduced ſpea- 
king each in Defence of his own favourite Sect. 
The Diſpute is carried on with a Mixture of Gravi- 
ty and Railery; and thu' all the Arguments on 
either Side will not bear the Teſt of unprejudiced 
Reaſon, yet ſome of them are ſtrong and per- 
ſuaſive; and even thoſe Paſſages, (and ſome ſuch 
there are) which are almoſt ridiculouſly weak, are 
not without their Advantages to the Reader; 
for the Knowledge of many antient Roman Cuſ- 
toms, of great Part of the Theology and My- 
thology of the Antients, and many curious Pieces 
of Hiſtory, are handed down to us, tho' intro- 
duced with a ſuperſtitious Regard to the Tra- 
ditions and religious Rites and Ceremonies of 
their Anceſtors. 1 . 


In this Work we have no trivial Specimen of 
the aſtronomical and anatomical Learning of the 
Antients. 5 


To ſay any Thing in Commendation of our 
great Author would be more a Proof of my 
own Folly than of his extraordinary Worth; for 
Numbers among the unlcarned, in all * 

where 


e PREFACE 
where Learning has any Footing, have heard 
enough of Cicero to be defirous of ſeeing what 
ſuch an exalted Genius can ſay on any Subject. 


As we have in theſe Kingdoms many ſpecula- 
tive Perſons, - who are Strangers to the learned 
Languages, I have, on their Account, left no 
Paſſage unexplain d, which would otherwiſe remain 
obſcure to them. One Deſign of my Notes is to 
ouard the Mind againſt Superſtition, and to pre- 
pare it for a fair Enquiry into Truth without any 

artial Attachment to Principles founded only on 
dean and Cuſtom, 


T have conſulted all the various Readings, and 
choſe thoſe, which ſeem'd moſt rational to me. I 
have endeayour'd, in my Tranſlation, to preſerve 
Tullys Manner of writing, not departing from it 
even in that Particular, which has been imputed to 
him by ſome as a Fault, the Prolixity of his 

| Periods; for there is generally ſuch a preſſing Oo- 
caſion for that Prolixity that the Connection of 
the Argument would be broke without it ; and 
to depart from it would be to depart from Ciceros 

Manner of writing. „ 


As I have in my Notes prevented the Ne- 
ceſſity of a long Preface, I ſhall no longer detain 
the Reader from an Entertainment prepared for 
him, near two thouſand Years ago, by one of 
the greateſt of the antient Romans, a Perſon of 

_ conſular Dignity, and the Friend of Atticus and 
Brutus, | 
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28 FROGS are many W of 
cher greg. not yet ſufficiently 

explain'd, the Queſtion concern- 
ing the Nature of the Gods is, 
as you very well know, Brutus, 
particularly difficult and obſcure; 
a | Subject moſt worthy the Enquiry of the 
Mind, and neceſſary towards modelling Re- 
ligion ; concerning which the Opinions of the 
Learned are ſo many and fo different from 
each other, that a ſtrong Argument may be 
advanced towards proving that Ignorance 0 


* Some read Scientiam, "and ſome Inſcientiam; the latter of 
which is prefer'd by ſome of the beſt Editors and Commentators z : 
and Cicero, in his firſt Book de Divinatione, makes Ignorance the | 
Original of Philoſophy. I doubt not but NMſcientiam is the right 
Reading, for the Reaſons, which I have already given, and becauſe 
it is better than Scientiam. To ſay that Knowledge is the Original 
of Phil:ſephy, is the ſame as to ſay that Philo/op-y is the Original of 
Philoſophy ; for Philojophy conſiſts in Knowledge 3 That is, in know- | 
ing Facts, and how to ſeparate Truth from F alſchood. It is Igno- 
rance therefore that incites Men (ſuch Men as are by Nature 
form'd and inclined to philoſophiſe) to enquire after thoſe uſeful 
Truths, to which they are Strangers; as other Wants preſs Men to 
Procure what 1s necellary for them. 
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the Cauſe, or Original, of Philoſophy ; and that 
the Academics * are prudent in refuſing their 
Aſſent to Things incertain ; for what is more 
unbecoming a wiſe Man than to judge raſhly? 
or what Raſhneſs ſo unworthy the Gravity 
and Stability of a Philoſopher, as to conceive 
wrongly, or to defend abſolutely, what he has 
not thoroughly examined,. and does not clearly 

comprehend ? | | | TR 
In this Queſtion many have maintain'd 
(which is moſt likely, and to which Opinion, 
if we follow Nature, we are all directed) that 
there are Gods. Protagoras F doubted there 
were any. Diagoras Melius t, and Theo- 
dorus 


— x 


* The Followers of Plato were called Academics from Acade- 
mus, Who had a Place of Reſort in a Grove near Athens; which 
was, from the Poſſeſſor of it, call'd the Academy; and here Plato 
inſtructed his Diſciples in his Principles of Philoſophy. Axa, 
—270 T - He - ovouadtey Atadnus. Dig. Laert. in his 
Life of Plato. | Be | | 
+ There were three Philoſophers of this Name; one, ſays Dio- 
genes Laertius, was an Aſtrologer, and one a Stoic. The Perſon, 
whom Cicero here ſpeaks of, was neither the Aſtrologer, nor Stoic. 
He begun a Treatiſe with theſe Words, r per Jer vx, £Y W 
eic eh, eib ws eig, al ws uh eg, mINna Ye To, E 
cid ehe. He AdnnoThH, na Coayus wy 0 BG: Ts ApSFerore. 
Concerning the Gods I am unable to arrive at any Knowledoe 
whether there are any, or not; for there are many Impediments to 
our Knowledge, the Incertainty in particular, and the Shortneſs 
of human Life. This Paſſage of Protagoras is quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius; and we are told, by the ſame Author, that the 4the- 
nians banifh'd Protagoras for this Beginning of his Treatiſe, and 
| Hurnt his Books in the Market-place; from which we ſee that 
Reſtraint to-Freedom of Debate 1s not peculiar to chriſtian Coun- 
tries; but, wherever it is, it is equally an Offence to Truth, 
and an Obſtruction to the Diſcovery of it. Cicero ſpeaks after- 

wards of Protagoras being baniſh'd, and his Books burnt. 

I Diagoras is mention'd 3 the Mileſian, in his Book 

of learned Men, as a Diſciple of Democritus, who bought him 

| 5 fron 
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dorus * of Cyrene entirely believed there are 
none. 7 w 
They, who have affirm'd that there are 
Gods, have ſuch Variety of Sentiments and 
ſuch Diſſentions amongſt them, that it would 
be tireſome to enumerate their Opinions; for 
they give us many Relations of the Forms of 
the Gods, of their Places of Abode, and of the 
Employment of their Lives. Theſe are the 
Heads, on which Philoſophers chiefly differ. 


But the moſt conſiderable Part of the Diſpute is 


whether they are wholly inactive; That is, 
quite indolent, and free from all Care and 
Adminiſtration of Affairs; or, on the contrary, 
whether all Things were made and conſtituted 


by them from the Beginning; and whether 


they will continue to be actuated and govern'd 


by them to Eternity. Here is the great Point 
in Debate; and unleſs This is decided, Man- 
kind muſt neceſſarily remain in the greateſt of 
Errors, and ignorant of what is moſt important 


to be known. 
Some Philoſophers, both antient and modern, 
conceived that the Gods take not the leaſt 


Cognizance of human Affairs. If their Doc- 


trine is true, of what Avail is Piety, Sanctity, 
or Religion? For theſe are pure and chaſte Of- 
fices of Devotion to the Divinity of the Gods, 


from Slavery. becauſe of the Genius, which he diſcover'd in him. 


He was caJl'd the impicus, ſays the ſame Author. Democritus, 
who bought Diagoras, was not the great Democritus the Mileſi an. 

* Diogenes Laertius, in his Life of Ariſtippus, ſays that Theed:;- . 
rus was for eradicating all the Notions of Gods. The Reader 
muſt obſerve that they were not only Notions of a Multiplicity 


of Gods, which are here to be underſtood, but of Deity itſelf. 


B 2 | admitting 


4 - . Of er NATORE Book. I. 
admitting the Gods take Notice of them, and 
that Mankind receives any Benefit from the 
immortal Beings. But if the Gods neither can, 
nor will help us; if they take no Care of us, 
nor regard our Actions; and if Mankind can 


receive no Advantage from them; why do we 
pay any Adoration, any Honours, or prefer 


any Prayers to them? * Piety, like the other 
Virtues, cannot conſiſt in Diſſimulation; and 
without Piety, neither Sanctity, nor Religion 
can be ſupported ; the Deſtruction of which 


muſt be attended with great Confuſion and a 
Life of Trouble; and I do not + know, if 


— —— T— 


* Cicero exerts more of the Orator m this Paſſage than the 
Philoſopher. This is only declaiming, not reaſoning againſt the 
Epicurcans. If they were perſuaded that Mankind received Ad van- 
tage by Prayers, or any Offerings to the Gods, they would not 
have endeavour'd to explode thoſe Offices. Therefore our great 


Author is here more laviſh of his Eloquence than the Argu- 


ment requires. The Epicurcans were very irrational in their 
Principles of Creation; but they were not the only Perſons, who 
thought Prayer and Sacrifices unneceſſary and abſurd ; for many 
wile and good Men in all Ages were, and ſome now are, of the 
ſame Opinion. Thankſgivings, indeed, for the Benefits we 
receive by his Providence in this Syſtem of Creation, are neceſ- 
ſary; they are Indications of a grateful Mind, and preſerve a 
Purity of Manners in us, by keeping the Deity, who is all Per- 
fection, in our Minds. . | 
J Faith, Society, Fuſtice, (which are almoſt ſynonymous) and all 

human Virtues, are immutable, abſtracted from any Conſideration 
of a Deity. Cicero therefore very well ſays, haud ſcio; for no Man, 
that thinks rightly of moral Truths, will fay that Juſtice would be 


deſtroy'd, even if there was no ſuch Being as God. Yet, fo de- 


praved are moſt Men, I do not know, as Tully ſays, whether the 
Majority of Mankind would pay any Regard to Juſtice, if they 
were not awed by ſome Penalty. But however the weaker Part of 
Mankind may be influenced by Hopes, and Fears of Futurity, 
Right and Wrong exiſt in the Nature of Things, and are im- 


mutable; as the Earl of Shaftesb1ry beautifully endeavours to de- 


monſtrate ta Mankind thro' his Writings. 
we 
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Book I. of the GODS. 
we caſt off Piety towards the Gods, but that 
Faith *, Society, and that moſt excellent of 
all Virtues, Juſtice, may be likewiſe deſtroy'd. 
There are other Philoſophers, and thoſe 
truely great and illuſtrious, who conceive the 
whole World to be direfted and govern'd by 
the Will and Wiſdom of the Gods; nor do 
they ſtop here, but conceive likewiſe that the 
Deities conſult and provide for the Preſervation 
of Mankind. They think that the Fruits, 
and other Produce of the Earth ; the Seaſons, 
the Variety of Weather, and the Change of 
Climates, by which all the Productions of the 


Earth are brought to Maturity, are defign'd 


by the immortal Gods for the Uſe of Man. 


They inſtance many other Things, which ſhall 


be related in theſe Books; and which are of 
ſuch a Nature, that they ſeem calculated by 


the divine Beings for our Benefit. 


Againſt theſe Opinions Carneades + has 


advanced ſo much, that what he has faid 


ſhould excite a Deſire in Men, who are not 


naturally ſlothful, to ſearch after Truth; for 


there is nothing, in which the Learned, 


as well as the Unlearned, differ fo ſtrenuouſſy 


Ne 


» 


* The Reader muſt obſerve, that by Fides, which J here tranſlate 
Faith, Cicero means that Confidence or Truſt, which one Man 
repoſes in another. 5 . 

+ Diogenes Laertius tells us, that Carneades, who was of Cyrene, 
left nothing behind him but ſome Epiſtles to Ariaraibes King of 


Cappadocia; what elſe were in his Name, he ſays, were wrote by 


his Scholars. Diogenes gives him an extraordinary Character, and 
ſays he was well read in the Writings of the Stoics. Tally men- 
tions him afterwards as a Reviver, or rather Aſſertor of the acade- 
nir Manner of diſputing. 0 e 
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as in This; and ſince their Opinions are ſo 


are to be inſtructed; they, who purſue as 


ing what I can diſcover on ſuch Subjects. I 
likewiſe perceive that Many wonder at m 


ſeems to extinguiſh, or cloud Things -in a 
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various, and ſo repugnant one to another, it 
is poſſible that none of them may be right, and 
abſolutely impoſſible that more than one ſhould. 
In this Caſe I may be able to pacify well- 
meaning Oppoſers, and to confute invidious 
Cenſurers; that the latter may repent of their 
unreaſonable Contradiction, and the former be 
glad to learn; for they, who object as Friends, 


Enemies, are to be repell'd. I obſerve that the 
ſeveral Books, which I have lately publiſhed *, 
have occaſion'd much Noiſe, and various Diſ- 
courſe about them; ſome being ſurpriſed that 
J ſhould turn myſelf ſo ſuddenly to the Study 
of Philoſophy, and others defirous of know- 


fixing on that Philoſophy + chiefly, which 


Sort of Night; and that I ſhould ſo unexpec- 
tedly patroniſe a Diſcipline, that has been 
long neglected and forſaken. | 

But I did not ſuddenly enter on this Study. 
I have applied myſelf to it from my Youth, 
at no {mall Expence of Time and Trouble; 
and I then philoſophiſed moſt, when ] leaſt 
ſeem'd to think about it; of which my 


em 


—_— 


* Tully wrote his philoſophical Works in the three laſt Vears 
of his Life. When he wrote this Piece he was in the ſixty- third 
Year of his Age, in the Year of Rome 709. F 

+ The Academic. Our Author ſoon anſwers theſe Objections, as 


he does the Rumours, which he here mentions, concerning his 
Writings. 1 0 


Orations 
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Orations are Inſtances, containing Sentences of 
Philoſophers ; and my Converſation with the 
Learned, who remarkably frequented our 
Houſe ; particularly Diodorus, Philo, An- 
trochus, and Poſidonius, * under whom I was 


bred; and, if all the Precepts of our Philo- 


ſophy are to have Reference to the Conduct of 


Life, I am inclined to think that what I have 


advanced, both in publick and private Affairs, 


may be ſupported by Reaſon and Authority: 


If any ane ſhould ask, what induced me, in 


the Decline of Life, to write on theſe Subjects, 


there is nothing I can fo cafily anſwer ; for, 


being entirely diſengaged from Buſineſs, and 


the Commonwealth reduced to the Neceflity 


of being govern'd by the Direction and Care of 


one + Man, I thought it neceſſary, for the Sake 
of the Publick, to inſtruct our Countrymen in 


Philoſophy ; and that it would be of Impor- 
tance, and much to the Honour and Commen- 
dation of our City, to have ſuch great and 
excellent Subjects introduced in the Latin 
Tongue. I the leſs repent of my Under- 


taking, fince ] plainly ſee that I have excited 
in Many a Deſire, not only of learning, but 
of writing; for we had ſeveral Romans 
well grounded in the Learning of the.Greeks, 
who were unable to communicate to their 


Qs 


* 


* Diodorus and Poſidonius were Stoics ; Philo and Anticchus were 
Academics, but the latter afterwards inclined to the Doctrine of 
the Storcs. 85 1 0 | 
+ Julius Ceſar; whoſe Uſurpation, after the Defeat of 
Pompey, ſeems never to have been abſent from Cicero's Mind. 
This is not the only Work, in which he mentions it; he ſpeaks 


very feelingly of it in his Offices. 


> _ © Countrymen 
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Countrymen what they had learn'd, becauſe they 
look'd upon it as impoſſible to have That ex- 
preſs d in Latin, which they had received in Greeꝶ. 
In this Point I think I have ſuceeded ſo well, 
that what I have done is not, even in Copiouſ- 
neſs of Expreſſion, inferior to that Language. 
Another Inducement to it was a melancholly 
Diſpoſition of Mind *, and the great and heavy 
Oppreſſion of Fortune, that was upon me; for 
which, if I could have found any ſurer Remedy, 
J would not have ſought a Refuge chiefly in 
This. I could procure Eaſe by no Means better 
than by not only applying myſelf to Books, 
but by exploring the whole Body of Phi- 
loſophy. Every Part and Branch of it is readily 
diſcover d, when every Queſtion is propounded 
in Writing; for there is ſuch an admirable 
Continuation and Series of Things, whoſe De- 
pendencies hang one on another, that they. 
ſeem all connected and link d together. They, 
who deſire to know what I think on every 
particular Head, have more Curioſity than is 
neceſſary. The Force of Reaſon in Diſputation 
is rather to be ſought after than Authority ; for 
the Authority of the Teacher is often a Diſad- 
vantage to thoſe, who are willing to learn ; as 
they refuſe to uſe their own Judgment, and 
rely implicitly on him they make Choice of for 
a Preceptor. Nor could I ever approve this 


— 
* 


* To the Uſurpation of Julius Cæſar, and the Change of 
Fortune, Cicero adds the Death of his Wife Tullia as an Occaſion 
of Grief in him, which he complains of in his Academica! 


Dueftions. „ 
a Cuſtom 


Book I. of the GODS. _- 
Cuſtom of the Pythagoreans, who, when they 
affirm'd any Thing in Diſputation, and were 
ask d why it is ſo, uſed to give this Anſwer, 
he himſelf has ſaid it; and, in this Caſe, he him- 
elf was Pythagoras. Such was the Prejudice 
of Opinion, that Authority ſerved inſtead of 
Ren 
They, who wonder at my being a Fol- 
lower of this Sect * in particular, may find a 
ſatisfactory Anſwer in my four Books of Acade- 
mical Queſtions; and that I have not under- 
taken the Protection of what is neglected and 
forſaken; for the Opinions of Men do not 
dye with them, but may perhaps want the 
Author's Explanation. As this Manner of phi- 
loſophiſing, of diſputing all Things and affirm- 
ing nothing certainly, was begun by Socrates, 
revived by Arcefilaus, and confirm'd by Carnea- 
des, fo it hath come in its full Force to our 
preſent Age; but I am inform'd that it is now 
almoſt exploded even in Greece. However, I 
do not impute That to any Fault in the Inſtitu- 
tion of the Academy, but to the Negligence of 
Mankind. If it is difficult to know all the 
Doctrines of any one Se, how much more is it 
to know thoſe of every Sect ; which it muſt 
neceſſarily be to thoſe, who reſolve, for the Sake 
of diſcovering Truth, to diſpute for or againſt all 
Philoſophers, without Partiality ? T do not pro- 
feſs myſelf Maſter of this difficult and noble 


*The Arademic 4 Cicero ſays This, in Com- 
mendation of the Method of the Academics, who in their Diſ- 


1 oppoſed one Doctrine to another, to ſee which would 
ft bear Examination. 
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Faculty; but I value myſelf for purſuing it; 
and it is impoſſible that they, who chuſe this 
Manner of philoſophiſing, ſhould meet nothing 


worthy their Purſuit. I have ſpoken more fully 


on this Head in another * Place. But as 


ſome are too flow of Apprehenſion, and ſome 


too heedleſs, they want frequently to be 
caution'd; therefore I aſſure them we do not 
aſſert that Nothing has the Appearance of 
Truth; but we ſay that ſome Falſehoods are fo 
blended with all + Truths, and have fo great a 
Reſemblance to them, that there is no certain 
Rule of judging and aſſenting; on which 
is founded this Tenet, that many Things 
are probable, which, tho' they are not evident, 
have ſo perſuaſive and beautiful an Aſpect 
that a wiſe Man chuſes to direct his Conduct 
by them. 
Now, to free myſelf from the Reproach of 
Partiality, I will publiſh the Sentiments of Phi- 
loſophers concerning the Nature of the Gods; 
by which Means all Men may judge which of 
them are conſiſtent with Truth; and if all 
agree upon, or any one ſhall be found to have 


In his Academical Queſtions; which are mutilated in many 


Places. But tho' they are not perfect, yet he has ſaid a great Deal 


on the Method of the Academics, which is ſtill remaining in 


thoſe Books. 


+ If our great Author had {aid multis, inſtead of omnibus Veris, 
he had been right; but all Truths are not blended with Falſe- 


| Hoods. The Relations, in which we ſtand to one another, as 


conſtituted into any particular Society, cy as rational Creatures, 
and all moral Truths, are as certain as arithmetical Truths; and 
if nothing but arithmetical Truths were certain, it is wrong to 


aſſert that 2. Truths are blended with Falſehoods. 
diſcover d, 
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Book I. of the GO D 8. 5 lt 
diſcover d, what is. Truth, I will look upon the 
Academy as arrogant. So I may cry out, in the 


Words of the Poet *, in his Twins; 


Ye Gods, I call upon, require, pray, beſeech, intreat, and im plore 
the Attention of my Countrymen all, both young and old ; 


yet not on ſo trifling an Occaſion, as when the 
Perſon in the Play complains that, 


In this City we have dijcover'd a moſt flagrant Iniquity ; here's a 
profeſs d Courteſan, who refuſes Money from her Gallant ; 


but that they may attend, know, and conſider 
what Sentiments they ought to preſerve con- 
cerning Religion, Piety, Sanctity, Ceremonies, 
Faith, Oaths, Temples, Shrines, and ſolemn 
Sacrifices; and what concerning the Auſpices, 
over which I preſide; for all theſe have Relation 
to the preſent Queſtion. The manifeſt Diſagree- 
ment amongſt the moſt learned on this Subject 


creates Doubts in thoſe, who imagine they 


have ſomething of Certainty ; which, as I have 

often taken Notice of elſewhere, ſo I did more 
eſpecially at the careful and accurate Diſpute, 
that was held at my Friend C. Cotta's, concern- 
ing the immortal Gods; for coming to him at 


— 


„— — ů — 


* In moſt Editions, Statius is here named, (ut Statius in Sy NE- 
PRE BIS.) Some read ut PLauTUs, and ſome ut TERENT1vs. 
But neither P/autus, nor Terence, wrote a Comedy with that 
Title; tho' the Menæchmi of Plautus would admit of it. 
Dr. Davis rejects the Poet's Name in the Text, on the Authority 


of the beſt Manuſcript Copies. There are Paſſages in Plautus, and 
_ Terence, ſimilar to this Exclamation 3 but Cicero certainly quoted 


it from Cæcilius Statius, who wrote a Comedy with that Title, 
which is now loſt. 93 
the 


_- Of the NATURE Book I. 
the Time of the Latin Feſtivals *, according 
to his own Invitation and Meſſage from him, I 
found him -fitting in his Study +, and in a 
Diſcourſe with C. Yellezus the Senator, who 
was then reputed by the Epicureans the ableſt 
of our Countrymen. Q, Lucihus Balbus was 
likewiſe there, a great Proficient in the Doctrine 
of the Stoics, and eſteem'd equal to the moſt 
eminent of the Greeks in that Part of Know- 
ledge. As ſoon as Cotta faw me, you are come, 
ſays he, very ſeaſonably; for I have a Diſpute 
with Velleius on an important Subject; which, 
conſidering the Nature of your Studies, is not 
improper for you to join in. Indeed, fays I, 
I think I am come, very ſeaſonably, as you 
ſay; for here are three Chiefs of three princi- 
Sects met together. If M. Piſo + was 
preſent, no Sect of Philoſophy, that is in any 
Eſteem, would want an Advocate. If Antio- 
chus's Book, replies Cotta, which he lately ſent 
to Balbus ſays true, you have no Occaſion to 
wiſh for your Friend Pifo; for Antiochus is 
of the Opinion, that the Szozcs do not differ 
from the Peripatetics in Fact, tho' they do in 
Words. I ſhould be glad to know what you 
think of that Book, Balbus? I? ſays he. I 
wonder that Antiochus, a Man of the cleareſt 


— cww—_ — — 
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*The Feriæ Latinæ were celebrated on the laſt of March, on 
the Hill 4/hanns; where the Latins then offer'd Sacrifices to 
Fupiter of Latium; for which Reaion they were calPd Feriæ Latinæ. 

+ Exheara, the Word here uſed by Cicero, means a Study, or 
Place where Diſputes were held. _ | ; 

+ M. Pi was a Peripatetic. The four great Sects were the 
Stores, the Peri paletict, the Aademics, and the Epicareans. 


8 Apprehenſion, 
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Book I. of the GODS. 13 
Apprehenſion, ſhould not ſee what a vaſt Dif- 
ference there is between the Stoics * who 
diſtinguiſh the Honeſt and the Profitable, 
not only in Name but abſolutely in Kind; 
and the Peripatetics, who blend the Honeſt 
with the Profitable in ſuch a Manner, that 
they differ only in Degrees and Proportion, 
and not in Kind. This is not a little Dif- 
ference in Words, but a great one in Things; 
but of This hereafter. Now, if you think fit, 
let us return to what we began with. With 
all my Heart, ſays Cotta. But that this Viſiter, 
(looking at me) who is juſt come in, may 
not be ignorant of what we are upon, I will 
inform him that we were diſcourſing on the 
Nature of the Gods; concerning which, as it 
is a Subject, that always appear'd very obſcure to 
me, I prevail'd on FVelleius to give us the Senti- 
ments of Epicurus. Therefore, continues he, if 
it is not troubleſome, Velleius, repeat what you 
before deliver d. I will, fays he; tho' this 
Perſon will be no Advocate for me, but for 


„„ 


n 


n. 


* However Cicero makes Balbus repreſent the Diſtinction, which 
the Stoics made between the Honeſt and the Profitable, Virtue was 
always eſteem'd by them the oz/y Good; according to which the 
 Honeft and the Profitable are inſeparable. Cicero ſays, in the third 

Book of his Offices, quad ſummum Bonum a Stoicis dicitur, conde- 
nienter Nature wvivere, id habet hanc, ut opinor, Sententiam, cum 
Virtute congruere femper. What the Stcics call the chief Good, 
which is to live agrecable to Nature, has I think this Meaning in 
it, to act always conſiſtent with Virtue; and this Paſſage of 
Cicero is almoſt a Tranſlation from Zeno's Treatiſe on the Nature 
ef Man ; the Original of which is preſerved in Diogenes Laertiui. 
Tully, in the ſame Book of his Offices, ſays the Stoirs make Honeftum 
the ſolum Bonum, and that the Peripatetics make it the /ummum 
B:nam; which Difference is more in Words than in FaR. 
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14 Of the NATURE Book T. 
ou ; for you have both, adds he with a Smile, 
earn'd from the ſame Philo to be certain of 
nothing . What we have learn'd from him, 
replied I, Co7ta will diſcover ; but I would not 
have you think I am come as an Aſſiſtant to 
Him, but as an Auditor, with an impartial and 
unbiaſs'd Mind, and under no Neceſſity to de- 
fend any particular Principle. 
After This FVelleius, with the Confidence 
peculiar to his Sect, dreading Nothing ſo much 
as to ſeem to doubt of any Thing, began as 
if he had juſt then deſcended from the Council 
of the Gods, and Eprcuruss Intervals + of 
Worlds. Attend, ſays he, to no idle and in- 
vented Tales; not to the Operator and Builder 
of the World, the God of Plato's Timæus; nor 
to the old prophetic Dame the Hleorore of the 
Stoics, which the Latins call Providence; nor 
to that round, that burning, voluble Deity, the 
World, endowed with Senſe and Under- 
ſtanding; the Prodigies and Wonders, not of 
inquiſitive Philoſophers, but of Dreamers! For 
with what Eyes of the Mind was your Plato 


* It was a prevailing Tenet of the Academics, that there is no 
certain Knowledge. Academici novam induxerunt Scientiam, 
Nibil ſcire, ſays Seneca, in one of his Epiſtles. The Academics 
have introduced a new Science, 10 know Nothing. Novan Scientiam, 
Nihil ſcire, is not bad Ridicule. | 

+ The Epicureans maintain'd the Doctrine of Plurality of 
Worlds with vacant Spaces, Intervals, betwixt them. There is 
no Doctrine more conſiſtent with Reaſon than This, when we con- 
ſider the Infinity | of Space, the immenſe Quantity of Matter in 
Space, and the Power of God. 'There is ſcarcely any Thing more 
abſurd than to imagine that there ſhould be but one World. | 

T This Opinion of the World being endow'd with Under- 

ſtanding was advanced both by Plate, and the Stoics. 
able 
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able to ſee that Workhouſe of ſuch ſtupendous 
Toil, in which he makes the World to be 
modell'd and built by God ? What Materials, 
what Tools, what Bars, what Machines, what 
Servants, were employ'd in fo vaſt a Work? 


'How could the Air, Fire, Water, and Earth, 


pay Obedience and ſubmit to the Will of the 
Architect? From whence aroſe thoſe five 
Forms *, of which the reſt were compoſed, 
ſo aptly contributing to frame the Mind, and 
produce the Senſes? It is tedious to go thro all, 
as they are of ſuch a Sort, that they look more 
like Things to be deſired, than to be diſcover'd. 
But what is moſt remarkable, he gives us a 
World not only made, but in a Manner form'd 
with Hands, and yet fays it is eternal. Do you 
conceive him to have the leaſt Skill in natural 
Philoſophy, who is capable of thinking any 
Thing to be everlaſting, that had a Beginning ? 


For what is there in the Compoſition, that is 


not diſſoluble? Or what is there, that had a 


Beginning, which will not have an End? 


a. 


— 
— 


* The five Forms of Plato are Whimſies unbecoming a Philo- 
ſopher. They are theſe, Outs, Tav)ov, £7500, £7405, Kinotse 


The general Interpretation of which is; Ouctæ, the principal 


Eſſence; Tay]ov, the ſame, regardirg the Relation it bears 
to itſelf and other Things; eT&eoy, the other, when one Thing 
varies or differs from another; CT, white it keeps its Station, 
or preſerves a Unity; Knots, Motion, or That, by which it exerts 
a Power to at. Platonic Trifles! A farther 7% e of this 
unphiloſophical Stuff would not, in the leaſt, illultrate this Paſſage 
of our Author; and hereafter, where Cicero does not leave thoſe 
Doctrines of the ſeveral Sects difficult to be underſtood, I ſhall 
not give the Reader or my ſelf the Trouble of a Note. 


If 
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16 Of the NATURE Book. 
If your Providence, Lucilius, is the ſame as 
Plato's God; I ask you, as before, what were the 
Aſſiſtants, the Engines; what the Plan, and 
Preparation of the whole Work ? If it is not the 
fame, why did ſhe make the World mortal, and 
not everlaſting, like Plato's God? Now I would 
demand of you both, why theſe World-builders 
ſtarted up ſo ſuddenly, and lay dormant ſo 
many Ages? For we are not to conclude that 
if there was no World, there were no Ages. I 
do not now ſpeak of ſuch Ages as are finiſh'd 
by a certain Number of Days and Nights in 
annual Courſes ; for I acknowledge that thoſe 
could not be without the Revolution of the 
World ; but there was a certain Eternity from 
infinite Time, not meaſured by any Circum- 
{cription of Seaſons ; but how That was in Space 
* we cannot underſtand ; becauſe we can have 
no Idea of Time, before Time was. I deſire 
therefore to know, Balbus, why your Pro- 
vidence was idle for ſuch an immenſe Space of 
Time? Did ſhe avoid Labour? But That could 
have no Effect on the Deity; nor could there 
be any Labour; ſince all Nature, Air, Fire, 
Earth, and Water, would obey the divine 
Eſſence. What was it that incited the Deity 
to act the Part of an Ædile +, to illuminate _ 
and 


— 


— 
* 
* » 


Hielleius is here to be underſtood, as ſpeaking of infinite Space, 
unoccupied by any Worlds, and without any Diviſions of Time, 
as appears by what follows. | 
I F There were two Alilet in Rome ; who were always Perſons 

of Diſtinction; one was a Patrician, tho at firſt they were both 
choſe out of the Commons. Their Office was to take Care of the 
| Temples 
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and decorate the World? If it was becauſe 


God might be the better accommodated in his 
Habitation, why did he dwell ſuch an infinite 
Length of Time before in Darkneſs as in a 
Dungeon? Do we imagine that he could after- 
wards be delighted with that Variety, with 
which we ſee the Heaven and Earth adorn'd? 
What Entertainment could That be to the 
Deity? If it was any, he would not have 
been without it ſo long; or were theſe Things 
made, as you almoſt aſſert, by God, for the 


Sake of Men? Was it for the Wiſe? If fo, this 


great Deſign was for very few. Or for the 
Sake of Fools? Firſt, there was no Reaſon 


that he ſhould conſult the Advantage of the * 


wicked; and farther, what could He propoſe, 
ſince all Fools are, without Doubt, the moſt 


miſerable, chiefly becauſe they are Fools? For 


can we name any Thing more deplorable than 
Folly ? Beſides, there are ſo many Incon- 


veniencGes in Lite, which the Wiſe can ſoften 


by their Conſideration of the Advantages they 
receive; but Fools are unable to avoid them, 
when they are coming, nor can they bear them 


when they are come. They, who affirm the 


y 


——— * — 3 


Temples and other public Buildings; from whence they were 


callPd #45. They had likewiſe the Direction of public Enter- 
tainments, Shews, Decorations, Sc. Velleius, the Reader mu ft 
obierve, attacks the other Sects with an Air of Ridicule; and his 
Raillery is ſometimes, tho? not always, juſt. Velleius afterwards 
declaims againit the Dottrines of ſeveral Philoſophers, without 
proving any Thing. 5 
* Fozls and the Iced are ſynonimous in philoſophie Language. 
To be guilty of Wickedne!s is to act againſt Reaſon; and to act 
againſt Realon is Folly, | BEE.) 
C World 
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World to be an animated and intelligent Being, 
have by no Means diſcover'd the Nature of the 
Mind, nor are able to conceive in what Form 
that Eſſence can exiſt; but of That I ſhall ſpeak 
more hereafter. At preſent, I muſt expreſs my 
Surpriſe at the Weakneſs of thoſe, who will not 
only have it to be animated and immortal, but 
likewiſe happy and round, becauſe Plato fays 
That is the moſt beautiful Form; whereas, I 
think a Cylinder, a Square, a Cone, or a 
Pyramid, more beautiful. But what Life do 
they attribute to that round Deity ? Truly it is 
a Being whultd about with a Celerity, that 
Imagination cannot reach; nor can I conceive 
how a ſettled Mind and happy Life can conſiſt 

in ſuch Motion, the leaſt Degree of which 
would be troubleſome to us. Why therefore 
is it not ſo to the Deity? The Earth, as it is 
Part of the World, is Part of the Deity. We 
ſee vaſt Tracts of Land inhabitable and 
barren; ſome, becauſe they are ſcorch'd by 
the too near Approach of the Sun ; others, 
becauſe they are bound up with Froft and 
Snow, thro' the great Diſtance of it. There- 
fore, if the World is a Deity, as theſe are 
Parts of the World, ſome of the Deity's Limbs: 
may be ſaid to be ſcorch'd, and ſome frozen. 
Thefe are your Doctrines, Lucilius; what 
thoſe of others are, I will ſearch from the 
* earlieſt of antient Philoſophers. 


Thales 


. * The Words, in the Original, are gaalia vero alia ab ULTIMO: 
repetam ſuperiorumz and our Author begins immediately with 
Thales- the Milzfan; from which it is plain that, by ab lime. 

Sſuperiorus;, 


* 
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Thales the Mileſian, who firſt enquired after 


| ſuch Subjects, aſſerted Vater to be the Origin 
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 ſuperiorum, Cictro means ab antiquorum Philoſophorum veruſti/- 


ino, from the moſt antient of antient Philoſophers, or the earlieſt ; 

and in this Senſe Dr. Davis, and other good Critics, take it; in the 
{ame Senſe Cicero uſes this Adjective towards the Beginning of 

his firſt Book de Divinatiane; his Words are theſe, Principio As- 

SYRI1, wt ab ULTIMIS Autoritatem repetam ; naming the Assy R1- 

Ans, that I may proauce, ſays he, the oldeſt Authority, J have 

not been fo nice on this Adjective, for the Sake of explaining this 

Paſſage in Tu/ly, but to ſhew that the general Conſtruction of the 
Word ultima, in the following Verſe of Virgil, is wrong; | 


Ultima Cu uÆæI venit jam Carminis tas ; 


the common Explanation of which is, that the laf Ave, fore- 
told by the Cu AN SYBIL, is now come. This is ſaid to be 
prophetic of the Birth of Chriſt; though it is evident, that 
Virgil applied it to the Birth of Po/lio's Son, as a Compliment to 
his Friend and Patron. But, if ſuch a Sy4i//ine Propheſy was 


fulfilled in Chrif, yet theſe Words of Virgil will admit of no 


{ach Conſtruction; altima is uſed here for vetuſtiſſima, us ultimo 
and u/timis, are uſed by Cicero for vetuſtiſſima and vetuſtiſimis 3 
then the Senſe of the Verſe is This, the oldeſt Age (That is, the 
molt remote from us) mention'd by the Cu an Poet, HesoD, 
is come again; and the next two Verles, in this Eclogue of Virgil, 


explains the foregoing Verſe. Let us read them together. 


Ultima Cum i venit jam Carminis tas, 
Magnus ab integro Seclorum naſcitur Ordo 
Jam redit & Virgo, redeunt Saturnia Regna. 


The oldeſt Ae, mention'd by the CUM x AN Poet, is come again; 


the great Order, or Round, of Ages ariſes anew; the Virgin, 


Faſlice, returns again, and the SATURNIAN foe revives. All 
This is agreeable to the firit Age deſcribed by He/od, which is the 
Saturnian Age; and in the fame Senſe Virgil utes the Word #/ti- 
mus, in the ſeventh Book of his Eucis, Verie 49. 


ifque Parentem | 
Je, SATURNE, refert, tu Sanguinis ultimus Autor. 


Du, SaTURN, be reports his Father, you the oldeſt Author of 
his Bld. I am not peculiar in applying this Paſſage of Virgil 
to the firſt or oldeſt Age, mention'd by Head; many learned Men 
have done the ſame, as may be ſeen in Fabritiuss Bibliotheca 


 Greeca, and in other Books. But J believe I have as juſtly ſettled 


the Senſe here, as it has been in any other Place. 
C 2 RY 
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of Things; and that God was that Mind, which 
form'd all Things from Water. If the Gods: 
can exiſt without corporeal Senſe *, and if 
there can be a Mind without a Body, why did 
he annex a Mind to Water? 

It was Anaximander's Opinion that the Gods 
were born ; that after a great Length of Time 
they died; and that they are innumerable 
N ON +. But what Conception can we have 
of a Deity not eternal? oy 

Anaximenes, after him, taught that the Air 
is God ; that he was generated; and that he is 
immenſe, infinite, and always in Motion; but 
could Air, which hath no Form, be God? for 
the Deity muſt neceſſarily be not only of ſome 
Form, but the moſt beautiful; beſides, is not 
every T hing, that had a Beginning, ſubject to 
MIOrtanty ? * 

Anaxagoras, who received his Learning from 
Anaximenes, was the firſt 4, who affirm a the 


The general Reading of this Pafſage is Nonſenſe. I follow 
Lairbiuus, in my Conſtruction. 

T The common, and 1 doubt not but the right Reading 3 is 
eſiue innumerabiles eſe Mundos. Some Copies have not the Word 
Muncos; but it appears, as Dr. Davis obſerves, from Cyril againſt 
e and from other Authors, that Anaximander thought the. 

ity to be contain'd in infinite Worlds. 

+ Why the fit, as Dr. Davis ſays? Tales is but juſt before 
ſaid to have aſſerted that God was at Mind, which form'd alk 
Things from Water. Lejcaloperius, as the ſame Critic oblerves, 
thinks 5 Anaxagoras was the firſt, who publiſſüd any Thing on that 
Subject; but That will not reconcile it. Augu/tin, in his de Civi- 
tate Dei, ſays that Thales committed his Difputations to Writing. 
Dr. Davis endeavours to clear it up, by making this Diſtinction 
betwixt the God of al, and the God of Anaxagoras ; the firſt 
is without Motion, as Sobæus, Plutarch, and Cyril againſt Fulian, 
repreſent him; but Ara x2goras's God is, according to Lactantius, 
an infnite Mind, to which Motion is eſſential. 


Syſtems 


e 
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Syſtem and Diſpoſition of all Things to be 
contrived and perfected by the Power and 
Reaſon of an infinite Mind, in which Infinity, 
he did not perceive that there could be no Con- 
junction of Senſe and Motion, nor any. Senſe, 
in the leaſt Degree, where Nature herſelf could 
feel no Impulſe. If he would have this Mind 
to be a fort of Animal, there muſt be ſome 
more internal Principle, from whence that Ani- 


mal ſhould receive its Appellation. But what 


can be more internal than the Mind ? There- 
fore it is cloathed with an external Body. But 


This is not agrecabie to his Doctrine; and we 


are unable to conceive how a naked pure Mind 
can exiſt without any Subſtance annex'd to it. 

Alcmao of Croton, in attributing a Divinity 
to the Sun, the Moon, and theReſt of the Stars, 
and alſo to the Mind, did not perceive that he 
aſcribed Immortality to mortal Beings. Pytha- 
goras, who ſuppoſed the Deity to be one Soul, 
mixing with and pervading all Nature, from 
which our Souls are taken, did not conſider that 
the Deity himſelf muſt be maimed and torn 
with the rending every human Soul from it; 


nor that, when the human Mind is afflicted, 


(as it often is) Part of the Deity muſt like- 
wile be afflicted; which cannot be. If the 
human Mind was a Deity,' how could it be 
ignorant of any Thing? Befides, how could 
that Deity, if it is Nothing but Soul, be mixed 
with, or infuſed into, the World. 
AKenophbanes, who would have all Parts of the 
Univerſe to be infinite and poſieſs'd of a Mind, 
and who ſaid That was God, is as liable to E- 
. ception 
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ception as the Reſt, eſpecially in Relation to 
the Infinity of it, in which there can be no 
ſenſible Conjunction. . 

Parmenides form'd a Conceit to himſelf of 
ſomething circular like a Crown. He names it 
Stephane *, It is an Orb of conſtant Light and 
Heat around the Heavens; This he calls God; 
in which there is no Room to imagine any 
divine Form or Senſe. Many more are his Ab- 
ſurdities; for he aſcribed a Divinity + to War, 
to Diſcord, to Luſt, and other Paſſions of the 
fame Kind; which Diſeaſes, Sleep, Oblivion, 
or Age, deſtroy. The fame Honour he gives to 
the Stars; but I ſhall here forbear making any 
Objections to that Point, having already done 
it in another Place. 

Empedocles, who err'd in many Things, is 
molt groſly miſtaken in his Notion of the Gods. 
He lays down four g Natures as divine, from 
which he thinks all Things were made. Yet it 
1s evident that they have a Beginning, that they 
decay, and that they are void of all Senſe. 

Protagoras did not ſeem to have any Idea 
of the Gods; for he acknowledged that he was 
altogether ignorant whether there are, or are 
not any, or what they are. 


—— —— 
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Plutarch mentions the Z7:2&ya, or Circle, of Parmenides. 

+ None cf the Commentators tell us from whence Cxero had 
theſe Opinions of Parmenides. Neither Diogenes Laertius, nor 
other Authors, who have preſerved the Fragments of antient Phi- 
loſophers, mention them; but we read in Plato's Banguet that 
Parmenides, like Hefiod, deified War, Diſcord, &. 

+ The four Natures here to be underſtood are the four Elements, 
Fire, Water, Air, and Earth; which are mention'd as the four 
Principles of Enpedoclꝭs by Diogenes Lacrtias. 


What 
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What ſhall I ſay of Democritus, who ranges 
our Images of Objects *, and their Orbs, in 
the Number of the Gods; as he does that 
Principle, thro' which thoſe Images appear and 
have their Influence? He deifies likewiſe our 
Knowledge and Underſtanding. Is he not in- 
volved in a very great Error? And becauſe 
Nothing continues always in the ſame State, he 
denies that any Thing is everlaſting; does he 
not thereby entirely deſtroy the Deity, and 
make it impoſſible to form any Opinion of 
him? 9 

Diogenes, of Apollonia, looks upon the Air 
to be a Deity? What Senſe can That have? Or 
what divine Form can be attributed to it? 

It would be tedious to ſhew the Uncertainty 
of Plato's Opinion; who, in his Timers, denies 
the Propriety of aſſerting a Father of this World; 
and, in his Book of Laws, he thinks we ought 
not to make too ſtrict an Enquiry into the 
Nature of the Deity. He will have God to be 


without any Body ; what the Greeks call a-ovar©®; 


encorporeal; a Being, to us inconceiveable ; for he 
muſt then neceſſarily be deſtitute of Senſe, Pru- 
dence, and Pleaſure; which are all comprehended 
in our Notion of the Gods. He likewile aſſerts, 
in his Timeus, and in his Laws, that the World, 
the Heavens, the Stars, the Earth, the Mind, 


and Zhoſe Gods, which are deliver d down to 
us from our Anceſtors, conſtitute the Deity. 


— * ee OO IL 
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*The Word Imagin:s means the Forms, in which all Objects 
appear to us, and not the ſolid Bodies themſelves. They are Images 
or Repreſentations flowing from Bodies, Simulacra ex Corporibus 


Muentia. 
5 Cs | Theſe 
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Theſe Opinions, taken ſeparately, are apparently 
falſe; and, together, are directly repugnant to 
each other. 

Xenophon has committed almoſt the ſame 
Miſtakes, but in fewer Words. In thoſe Sayings, 
which he has related of Socrates, he introduces 
him diſputing the Lawfulneſs of enquiring 
into the Form of the Deity; and makes Him 
aſſert the Sun and the Mind to be Deities ; he 
makes him likewiſe affirm the Being of one 
God only; then of many; which are Errors 
of almoſt the ſame Kind I before took Notice 
or-in £2a6.: . 

ntiſthenes, in his Book call'd the Naturaliſt, 
ſays there are many national, and one natural 
Deity ; but by This he deſtroys the Power and 
Nature of the Gods. 

Speuſippus is not much leſs in the wrong; 
who, following his Uncle Plato, fays that a, 
certain incorporeal Power governs every Thing; 
by which he endeavours to root out of our 
Minds the Knowledge of the Gods. 

Ariftotle, in his third Book of Philoſophy, 
confounds many Things together, as the Reſt 
have done; not differing * from his Maſter 
Plato. One while he attributes all Divinity to 
the Mind; another while he aſſerts the World. 
to be God. Soon after he makes ſome other 
Eſſence preſide over the World, and gives him 


oO 


— 


Some read a Magiſtro Platone uno dſentiens, ſome non difſen- 
ticns. As Dr. Davis obſerve, the Concordance of Ariſtotli's 
Doctrines here mention'd with P/ats's determines the Reading in 
Favour of non diſſentiens; and Fellcius makes him guilty of the 
fame Contradictions with Plato. 

thoſe 
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thoſe Offices, by which, with certain Revolu- 


tions, he may govern and preſerve the Motion 
of it. Then he aſſerts the Heat of the Firma- 
nent to be God; not perceiving the Firmament 
to be Part of the World, which in another Place 
he had deſcribed as God. How can that divine 
Senſe of the Firmament be preſerved in ſo rapid 
a Motion? And where do the Multitude of 
Gods inhabit, if Heaven itſelf is a Deity? When 
this Philoſopher ſays that God is without a 
Body, he makes him an irrational and inſenſi- 
ble Being. Beſides, how can the World move 
itſelf, if it wants a Body? Or how, if it is 
in perpetual Self- motion, can it be eaſy and 
happy ? - 

Xenocrates, his Fellow-Pupil, does not appear 
much wiſer on this Head; for in his Books, 
concerning the Nature of the Gods, no divine 
Form is deſcribed ; but he ſays, the Number of 
them is eight. Five are moving * Planets, the 
ſixth is contain'd in all the fx'd Stars; which, 
diſperſed, are ſo many ſeveral Members; but, 
confider'd together, are one fingle Deity. The 
ſeventh is the Sun; and the eighth the Moon. 
In what Senſe they can poſſibly be happy, is 
not eaſy to be underſtood. 
From the ſame School of Plato, Hera- 
clides of Pontus ſtuffed his Books with puerile 
Tales. Sometimes he thinks the World a 
Deity ; at other Times the Mind. He gives 
Divinity likewiſe to the wandering Stars. He 


* 


* Thee five moving Stars are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, and Venus. Their Revolutions are conſider'd in the 
next Book. 


deprives 
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deprives the Deity of Senſe, and makes his 
Form mutable; and, in the fame Book, he 
makes Earth and Heaven Deities. I 

The Unſteadineſs of Theophraſtus is as in- 
tolerable. Now he attributes a divine Preroga- 
tive to the Mind; now to the Firmament ; then 
to the Stars and celeſtial Signs. 

His Diſciple Strato, who is call'd the 
Naturaliſt, is not more to be regarded; for 
he thinks that the divine Power is diffuſed 
thro Nature; which is the Cauſe of Birth, 
Encreaſe, and Diminution; but that it hath no 
Senſe nor Form. 

Zeno (to come to your Sect, Balbus, ) thinks 
the Law of Nature to be the Divinity ; ; 
and that it hath the Power to enforce us to 
what 1s right, and to reſtrain us from what is 
wrong. How this Law can be an animated 
Being I cannot conceive; but that God is fo 
we would certainly maintain. The ſame Perſon 
ſays, in another Place, that the Sky is God; 
but can we poffibly conceive that God is a 
Being inſenſible; deaf to our Prayers, our 
Wiſhes, and our Vows? In other Books he 
thinks there is a certain rational Eſſence, per- 
vading / Nature, indued with divine Efficacy. 
He attributes the ſame Power to the Stars, to 
the Nears, to the Months, and to the Seaſons. 
In his Interpretation of Heſod's Theogony *, 
he entirely deſtroys the eſtabliſh'd Notions of 
the Gods; for he excludes Jupiter, Juno, 
and Veſta, and thoſe eſteem'd divine, from the 


* Or Generation of the Gods. 


Number 
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Number of them; but his Doctrine is that 
theſe are Names, which by a Sort of Alluſion 
are given to mute and inanimate Beings. 

The Sentiments of his Diſciple Ariſto are 
not leſs erroneous. He thought it impoſſible to 
conceive the Form of the Deity. He ſays the 
Gods are without Senſe; and he is entirely 
- dubious whether the Deity is an animated Being 

of nar „ „ 
 Cleanthes, who next comes under my Notice, 

a Diſciple of Zeno with Ariſto, one while fays 
the World is God; at other Times, he attributes 
Divinity to the Mind and Spirit of univerſal 
Nature; then he aſſerts that the moſt remote, 
the higheſt, the all- ſurrounding, the all-en- 
clofing, and embracing Heat, which is call'd 
the Sky, is moſt certainly the Deity. In the 
Books he wrote againſt Pleaſure, in which 
he {ems to be doating, he imagines the Gods 
to have a certain Form and Shape; then he 
aſcribes all Divinity to the Stars; and laſtly, he 
thinks Nothing more divine than Reaſon, So 

that this God, whom we know mentally and 
in Speculation, from which Traces we receive 
our Impreſſion, has no Appearance at laſt, 

_ Perſeus, another Diſciple of Zeno, ſays that 
they, who have made Diſcoveries advantageous 
to the Life of Man, ſhould be eſteem'd as 
Gods; and the very Things he ſays, which are 
healthful and beneficial, ſhould have divine 
Appellations; fo that he thinks it not ſufficient 
to call them the Diſcoveries of Gods, but they 
themſelves muſt be deem'd divine. What can 
be more abſurd than to aſcribe divine Honours 


to 
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to ſordid and deform'd Things; or to place 
among the Gods ſuch Men as are dead, and 
mixed with the Duſt; to whoſe Memory no 
Reſpect is required but Mourning ? 
Chry/ippus, who is look'd upon as the moſt 
ſubtle Interpreter of the Dreams of the Stoics, 
has muſter'd up a numerous Band of unknown - 
Gods; and ſo unknown, that we are not able 
to form any Idea about them, though our 
Minds ſeem capable of framing any Image. 
He ſays that the divine Efficacy is placed in 
Reaſon, and in the Spirit and Mind of uni- 
ver/al Nature; that the World, with an uni- 
verſal Effuſion of its Spirit, is God; that the 
ſuperior Part of that Spirit, which is the Mind 
and Reaſon,” is the great Principle of Nature, 
containing and preſerving the Chain of all 
Things; that the Divinity is the Power of 
Fate, and the neceſſity of future Events, He 
deifies Fire allo, and what ] before call'd the 
Sky, and thoſe Elements which naturally pro- 
ceed from it, Water, Earth, and Air. He 
gives Divinity to the Sun, Moon, Stars, and 
univerſal Space, the grand Capacity of all 
Things; and to %%% Men likewiſe, who have 
obtain'd Immortality *. He maintains the Sky 
to be what Men call Fupiter; the Air, which 
pervades the Sea, to be Neptune; and the Earth, 
Ceres. In like Manner he applies the Names 
of the other Deities. He fays that Jupiter 
is that immutable and eternal Law, which 
guides and directs us in our Manners ; and This 


* Such as have been declared iramortal, he means, by the 
Suffrage of the People, or by the Law. 
: he 
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he calls fatal Neceſſity, the everlaſting Verity of 
future Events. But none of all theſe ſeem to 
carry any Indication of divine Virtue in them. 
Theſe are the Doctrines contain'd in his fr 
Book of the Nature of the Gods. In the ſecond 
he endeavours to accommodate the Fables of 
of Orpheus, Muſeus, Heſiod, and Homer, to 
what he hath advanced in the %%%; that the 
moſt antient Poets, who never thought of theſe 
Things, may ſeem to have been Sroics. 
Diogenes, the Babyloman, was a Follower 
of the Doctrine of Chryſippus; and in that 
Book he wrote, intitled, concerning MINERVA, 
he ſeparates the Account of Fupiter's bringing 
forth, and the Birth of that Virgin *, from the 
fabulous, and reduces it to a natural Conſtruction. 
I have hitherto rather expoſed the Dreams of 
Dotards than given the Opinions of Philoſo- 
phers. The Tales of the Poets, whoſe Sweet- 
neſs of Language makes them noxious, are not 
much more abſurd; who have introduced the 
Gods enraged with Anger and inflamed with 
Luſt; and have deſcribed their Wars, their 
Battles, Combats, and their Wounds; their 
Hatreds, Diſſentions, Diſcords, Births, Deaths, 
Complaints and Lamentations; their Indul- 
gences in all Kinds of Intemperance; their 
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Mirerda; who in the Fable is ſaid to have ſprung from the 
Head of Jupiter; which the Mythologiſts interpret thus. Jupiter 
ſignifies the ſupreme Power, and Minsrva Wiſdom ; fo that Wiſdom 
is faid to fpring from the Mind of the ſupreme Pozwer. This is 
not Lord Bacon's Interpretation only, in his Treatiſe on the Wiſdom 
of the Antients, but the Explanation of ſeveral oß the Antients ; 
and This doubtleſs is the phyfiological, or natural, Interpretation 
ef Diogenes, which Velleius here cenſures. 

Adulteries ; 
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Adulteries; their Chains; their Amours with 
Mortals; and Mortals begotten by Immortals. 
To theſe erroneous Flights of the Poets may 
be added the Prodigies of the Magi, the ſame 
| __ Extravagancies of the Ægyptians, and the Pre- 
judices of the Vulgar; which, thro their Igno- 
rance of Truth, are in the greateſt Incertainty. 
Whoever thinks how raſhly and incon- 
ſiderately theſe Tenets are advanced muſt en- 
tertain a Veneration for Epicurus, and rank 
him in the Number of thoſe Beings, who are 
the Subject of this Diſpute ; for he alone firſt 
founded the Exiſtence of the Gods * on the 
Impreſſion, which Nature herſelf hath made on 
the Minds of all Men. For what Nation, what 
People are there, who have not, without any 
| 5 Learning, a natural Idea, or Pre- notion of a 
i Deity? Epicurus calls this and +; That is, an 
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© antecedent Information of the Fact in the Mind, 
| without which Nothing can be underſtood, en- 
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*The Words of July are, ſolus enim widit primum efſe Deos, 
guod in omnium Arimis corum Notionem inpreſſiſſet ipſa Natura, 
which are not entirely free from Ambiguity, tho' an accurate 
Perſon cannot miſtake them. The Meaning is, that Epicurus firſt 
diſcover'd the Exiſtence of the Gods, from his Obſervation that 
Nature has impreſs'd that Notion in the Minds of all, previous to 
any Inſtruction ; {o that he firſt diſcover'd this univerſal Impreſſion 
to be a certain Indication of the Being of the Gods. 05 
I By IIęoxn. Lig we are to underſtand an innate Notion of the 
Deity implanted in our Minds, as it is explain'd here by Velleius; 
and agreeable to which is the Explanation we find of it in Diagenès 
Laertius's Lite of Epicurus. It is an Anticipation (which is the 
literal Meaning of the Word) of thoſe Ideas, which would flow in 
from external Appearances. How inconſiſtent this Doctrine is 
with true Philo'ophy every one knows, who maturely conſiders 
the Nature of our Ideas, and how they are convey'd to our Minds 
by our Senſes. A Doctrine that Mr, Loc#e was very ſucceſsful in 
advancing, tho' too prolix. 
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quired after, or diſcourſed upon; the Force and 
Advantage of which Reaſoning we receive from 
that celeſtial Volume of Epicurus, concerning 
the Rule and Fudgment. | 
Here you ſee the Foundation of this Queſtion 
clearly laid; for fince it is the conſtant and 
univerſal Opinion of Mankind, independent 
of Education, Cuſtom, or Law, that there 
are Gods; it muſt neceſſarily follow that this 
Knowledge is implanted in our Minds, or 
rather innate in us. That, to which there is 
a general Agreement thro' Nature, muſt infal- 
libly be true; therefore it muſt be allow'd that 
there are Gods; for in This we have the Con- 
currence not only of almoſt all Philoſophers, 
but likewiſe of the illiterate. It muſt be alſo 
confeſs d that we have naturally this Idea, as 1 
faid before, or Pre-notion of the Exiſtence of 
the Gods. As new Things require new Names, 
fo that Pre-notion was called Iiezand:e by Epi- 
curus; an Appellation never uſed before. On 
the ſame Principle of Reaſoning we think the 
Gods are happy and immortal; for that Nature, 
which hath aſſured us there are Gods, hath 
likewiſe imprinted in our Minds the Know- 
ledge of their Immortality and Felicity ; and if 


ſo, what Epicurus hath declared, in theſe 


Words, is true ; That, which 1s eternally happy, 
cannot be burden'd with any Labour itſelf, or 
impoſe any on another ; nor can it be influenced 


„„ 1 
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* Diogenes Laertius calls this Treatiſe, meer Kerrnew n Ka 
That is, concerning the Judgment, or the Rule. Cicero makes 
Felleius call it celefle Volumen, not only becauſe of the great 


Value, which that Sect prized it at, but becauſe the Epicureans 
laid the Book fell from Heaven. | 
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by Reſentment or Favour ; becauſe ſuch Beings 
muſt be weak and frail x. We have ſaid enough 
to prove that we ſhould worſhip the Gods with 
Piety, and without Superſtition, if That was 
the only Queſtion. The ſuperior and ex- 
cellent Nature of the Gods requires a pious 


Adoration from Men, becauſe it is poſſeſs d of 


Immortality and the moſt exalted Felicity; for 
whatever excels has a right to Veneration ; and 
all Fear of the Power and Anger of the Gods 
ſhould be baniſh'd; for Anger and Affection 
are inconſiſtent with the Nature of an happy 
and immortal Being. Theſe Apprehenſions be- 
ing removed, no Dread of the ſuperior Powers 
remains. To confirm this Opinion, our Curio- 
ſity leads us to enquire into the Form, the 
Life, and Action, of the Spirit of the Deity. 
With Regard to his Form, we are directed 
partly by Nature, and partly by Reaſon. All 


Men are told by Nature that none but an 
human Form can be aſcribed to the Gods; for 


under what other Image did it ever appear to 
any one either ſleeping or waking ? and, without 
having Recourſe to our firſt + Notions, Reaſon 


itſelf declares the ſame ; for as it is eaſy to con- 


ceive that the moſt excellent Nature, either 
becauſe of its Happineſs or Immortality, ſhauld 
be the moſt beautiful, what Compoſition of 


* 'The original Paſſige of This is quoted by Diogenes Laertius 
from Epicurus, and by Euſtatbius on the laſt Book of Homer's 
Z Ad. oa „ 

+ The Ilęann- Jig of Epicurus, before mention'd, is what he 
here means. He diſtinguiſhes it, but falſely, from Reaſon, as 
previous to ail the Ideas, which are convey'd to the Mind thro' 


the Senſes. | 3 
Limbs, 
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Limbs, what Conformity of Lineaments, what 
Form, what Aſpect, can be more beautiful 
than the human? Your Set , Lucilius, (not 
like my Friend Cotta, who is ſometimes for 
and ſometimes againſt) when they repreſent 
the divine Art and Workmanſhip in the human 
Body, are uſed to deſcribe not only the Con- 
veniency but the Beauty of it. Therefore if 
the human Form excels all Animals, as God 
himſelf is animated, he muſt ſurely be of that 
Form, which is the moſt beautiful. Beſides, 
the Gods are granted to be ectly happy; 
and Nobody 85 be happy t Virtue. 12 
can Virtue exiſt where Reaſon is not; and 
Reaſon can reſide in none but the human 
Form; the Gods therefore muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be of human Form; yet that Form 
is not Body, but as if it was Body; nor does it 
contain any Blood, but ſomething as if it was 
Blood +. Tho' theſe Diſtinctions were more 
acutely deviſed, and more artfully expreſs d by 
Epicurus than any common Capacity can 
conceive; yet, depending on your Underſtand- 
ing, I am ſhorter on the Subject than otherwiſe 
I ſhould de. 55 
Epicurus, who not only diſcover d the oc- 
cult and almoſt hidden Secrets of Nature, but 
explain d them with Eaſe, teaches that the 
Power and Nature of the Gods are not to be 
diſcern'd by the Senſes, but by the Mind; nor 
are they to be conſider d as Bodies of any 


F +. 5+ This Part of the Epicurean Creed 
is almoſt as inconſiſtent as what We ind in ſome Creeds of the 


Catholicks. | | | 
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Solidity, or reduceable to Number, like thoſe 
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Things, which, becauſe of their Firmneſs, he 
calls Sregehria *; but, as Images, perceived. by 
Similitude and Tranſition. As infinite Kinds 
of thoſe Images reſult from innumerable Indi- 
viduals, and center in the Gods, our Minds 


and Underſtanding are intent and fixed with 


the greateſt Delight on them, in Order to 


comprehend what that happy and eternal Eſ- 


ſence is. 1 
The mighty Power of the infinite Being is 
moſt worthy our great and earneſt Contempla- 


tion; the Nature of which we muſt neceſſarily 


underſtand to be ſuch, that every Thing cor- 
reſpondent is made to anſwer. This is call'd by 
Epicurus tcorclua; That is, an equal Diftribution, 
or even Diſpoſition of Things. From hence he 


draws this Inference; that, as there is ſuch a 


vaſt Multitude of Mortals, there cannot be a 


leſs Number of Immortals; and if Thoſe, 
which periſh, are innumerable; Thoſe, which 


are preſerved, ought alſo to be infinite. 
Vour Sect, Balbus, frequently ask us how the 
Gods live, and how they paſs their Time. Their 
Life is the moſt happy, and the moſt abound- 
ing with all Kinds of Blefſings, which can be 
conceived. They do Nothing. They are embar- | 
reſs'd with no Affairs; nor do oh perform 
any Work. They rejoice in the Poſſeſſion of 
their own Wiſdom and Virtue. They are ſatiſ- 


IE — 


* ETeee/av1e is the Word, which Epicurus uſed to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt thoſe Objects, which are preceptible to Senſe, and thoſe, 
which are 1mperceptible; as the Eſſence of the divine Being, and 
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fied 


the various Operations of the divine Power. 
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rational Aid, 


* Cicero, as E cha has obſerved, took tis Compariſon from 
Plato, of 04 rn, We 


Dz does 


fied that they ſhall ever * oy the Fulneſs of 
eternal Pleaſures. 

Such a Deity may ordperly be call'd hap 
but yours is a moſt laborious God, For Ve A 
ſuppoſe the World a Deity; what can be a 


more uneaſy State than, without the leaſt 


Ceſſation, to be whirl'd about the Axel-tree of 
Heaven with a ſurpriſing Celerity ? But. No- 
thing can be happy, that is not at Eaſe. Or, 
let us ſuppoſe a Deity reſiding in the World, 


who directs and governs it, who preſerves 


the Courſes of the Stars, the Changes of the 
Seaſons, and the Viciflitudes and Orders of 


Things, ſurveying the Earth and the Seas, and 


accommodating them to the Advantage and 


Neceſſities of Man. Truely this Deity is em 


baraſs d with a very troubleſome and laborious 


Office. We place a happy Life in a Tran- 


quillity of Mind and an Exemption from all 
Employment. „ | 

The Philoſopher, from whom we re- 
ceived all our Knowledge, hath taught us 
that the, World was made by Nature; that 
there was no Occaſion for a Workhouſe to 


frame it in; and that, tho you deny the Poſ- 


ſibility of ſuch a Work without divine Skill, 
it is ſo eaſy to her, that ſhe has made, does 
make, and will make innumerable Worlds. 
But, becauſe you do not conceive that Nature 
is able to produce ſuch Effects without ſome 

4. you are forced, like the tage © 
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Poets, at a Loſs for a Concluſion, to have 


Recourſe to a Deity ; whoſe Aſſiſtance you 
would not ſeek, if you could view that vaſt 
and unbounded Magnitude of Regions in all 


Parts; where the Mind, extending and ſpread- 
ing itſelf, travels ſo far and wide that it can 
find no End, no Extremity to ſtop at. In this 


Immenſity of Breadth, Length, and Heigth, 


innumerable Atoms are in Agitation and with 
infinite Power; which, notwithſtanding the 
Interpoſition of a void Part of Space, meet and 
cohere, and continue clinging to one another; 


by this Union theſe Modifications and Forms 


of Things ariſe; which in your Opinions 


| could not poſſibly be made without the Help 
of Bellows and Anvils. Thus you have im- 


poſed on us an eternal Maſter, whom we muſt | 


dread Day and Night. For who can be free 
from Fear of a Deity, who foreſees, regards, 


and animadverts on every Thing ; one, who 


thinks all Things his own; a curious, ever 


buty Ged? W 
Hence firſt aroſe your Emaguer, as you call 
it, your fatal Neceſſity; fo that, whatever 


happens, you affirm that it flows from an 
eternal Chain and Continuance of Cauſes. Of _ 


what Value is this Philoſophy, which, like old 


Women and illiterate Men, attributes every 5 
C 7-7 | = ONT 
Then follows your wailwn, in Latin calld 


Divinatio, Divination ; which, if we would 


your 


liſten to you, would plunge us into ſuch Super- 
ſtition, that we ſhould fall down and worſhip 
your Inſpectors into Sacrifices, your Augurs, 
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your Soothſayers, your Prophets, and your 
J. on too 0 Lag, 
Eßpicurus having freed us from theſe 
Terrors and reſtored us to Liberty, we have no 
Dread of thoſe Beings, whom we have Reaſon 
to think entirely free from all Trouble them- 
ſelves, and who do not impoſe any on others. 
We pay our Adoration, indeed, with Piety and 
Reverence, to that Eſſence, which is above all 


in Excellence and Perfection. But I. fear my 
| Zeal for this Doctrine has made me too prolix. 
However, I could not eaſily leave ſo eminent 


and important a Subject unfiniſh'd, tho I muſt 
confeſs I ſhould rather endeavour to hear than 


ſpeak ſo long 


* Cotta, with his uſual Courteſy, then began. 
Velleius, fays he, was it not for what you have 
advanced, I ſhould have remain'd ſilent; 


for I have often obſerved, as I did quit now 
upon hearing you, that I cannot ſo eaſily con- 


ceive why a Propoſition is true, as why it is 


falſe. Should you ask me what I take the 


Nature of the Gods to be, I ſhould perhaps 


make no Anſwer. Should 2 ask whether 1 


think it is as you have deſcribed it, I ſhould 


anſwer in the Negative. But, before I enter 


on the Subject of your Diſcourſe and what yu 
have advanced upon it, I will give you my 
Opinion of yourſelf. Your intimate Friend 


1 Craſſus has been often heard to fay,- that 
you doubtleſs excell'd all our learned Romans ; 


and that few Epicureans in Greece were to be 
compared to you. But, as I knew what a 


wonderful Eſteem he had for you, I imagined 
SE. That 
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That might make him the mare laviſh in Com- 


mendation of you. 'Tho' I do not chuſe to 
praiſe any one when preſent, yet I muſt confeſs 
that T think you have deliver'd your Thoughts 
clearly on an obſcure and. very intricate Subject; 
that you are not only copious in your Senti- 
ments, but more elegant in your Language 


than your Set generally are. 


When I was at Athens I went often to hear 
Zeno, by the advice of Philo, who uſed to call 


him the Chief of the Epicureans. As I heard 


how he deliver'd your Principles, I am inclined 
to think myſelf the more able to refute them. 
He did not ſpeak as many do; but, like you, 
diſtinctly, gravely, and elegantly ; yet what 
frequently gave me great Uneaſineſs when T 
heard him, as it did while I attended to you, 
was to ſee ſo excellent a Genius falling into ſuch 
frivilous ( excuſe my Freedom) not to fay fooliſh 


Doctrines. However, I ſhall not at preſent offer 


any Thing better; for, as I ſaid before, I can, 
in moſt Subjects, eſpecially in Phyſics, ſooner 
diſcover what is not true than what is. If you 
ſhould ask me what God is, or what his Eſ- 
ſence, I ſhould follow the Example of Simo- 


nides; who, when Hiero the Tyrant propoſed 


the ſame Queſtion to him, deſired a Day to 
conſider of it. When he required his Anſwer 


the next Day, Simonides beg'd two Days more; 


and often deſiring double the Number, inſtead 
of giving his Anſwer, Hiero with Surpriſe | 
ask d him his Meaning in doing ſo; becauſe, 
ſays he, the longer I meditate on it, the more 
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was not only a delightful Poet, but reputed a 
wiſe and learned Man in other Branches of 
Knowledge, had, I fuppoſe, ſo many acute 
and refined Arguments oceur'd to him that he 
was doubtful which was the trueſt, and there- 

fore deſpair d of diſcovering any Truth. But 

does your Epicurus (for I had rather contend 
with him than with you) ſay any Thing that 
is worthy the Name of Philoſophy, or even of 
common Senſe ?. In the Queſtion, concerning 
the Nature of the Gods, his firſt Enquiry is 

Whether there are Gods or not. It would be 

dangerous, I believe, to be on the negative 

Part in a public Auditory ; but it is very fafe in 

aà Diſcourſe of this Kind, and in this Company. 

I, who am a Prieſt, and who think that 

Religions and Ceremonies ought ſacredly to he 

maintain d, would have the Exiſtence of the 

Gods, which is the principal Point in Debate, 

not only fix d in Opinion, but proved to a 

Demonſtration; for many Notions flow into, 

and diſturb the Mind, which ſometimes ſeem 

to convince us that there are none. But ſee 
how candidly I will behave to you; as I will 
not touch upon thoſe Tenets you hold in 
common with other Philoſophers, conſequently 

I ſhall not diſpute the Exiſtence of the Gods; 
for that Doctrine is agreeable to almoſt all Men 

and to myſelf in particular; but I ſhall oppoſe 

the Reaſons you give for it, which I think are 

JJ 8 

Vou ſaid that the general Aſſent of Men, of 

all Nations and all Degrees, is an Argument 

ſtrong enough to induce us to acknowledge the 
i111 
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Being of the Gods. This is not only a 


weak but a falſe Argument; for firſt, how do 


you know the Opinions of all Nations? I really 
believe there are many People fo ſavage that 
they have no Thought of a Deity. What think 
you of Diagoras, who was called the Atheiſt ; 
and of Theodorus ? Did not they plainly deny 
the very Eſſence of a Deity? Protagoras of 
Abdera, whom you juſt now mention'd, the 


greateſt Sophiſt * of his Age, was baniſh'd by 


Order of the Athenians from their City. and 


Territories, and his Books were publickly 


burnt, becauſe theſe Words were in the Begin- 
ning of his Treatiſe, Concerning the Gods, I am 
unable to arrive at any Knowledge whether 


there are, or are not any. This, I imagine, 


reſtrain d many from profeſſing their Disbelief 
of a Deity ; ſince the Doubt of it only could 
not eſcape Puniſhment. What ſhall we ſay of 
the Sacrilegious, the Impious, and the Perjured ? 
F TuBuLus, Lucius, Lueus, or CARBO 


the Son of NEPTUNE , as Lucilius ſays, had 


believed 


DJ 
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Cicero, in his academical Pueſtions, calls him a Sophift, who 
profeſſes Philoſophy thro Oſtentation or Intereſt. Re Tg Wo 

+ Tubulus, Lucius, Lupus, and Carbo, muſt be taken for exe- 
. crable Wretches, who render'd themſelves notorious by their in- 
famous Actions; and either of them has as much a Title to be 
call'd the Son of Neptune as any other; for That is only an Appel- 
lation given to ſuch Men as were remarkably terrible and prone to 
Injuſtice, Rapine, and other Acts of Ferocity; the Reaſon of their 
being called Sons of Neptune is becauſe of their Analogy to the 


Raging of the Sea, to which the Savage Diſpoſitions of ſuch Men 


are compared. Bſiris, Amycus, and Anteus, are called Sons of 
. Neptune; and Plautus, in his Miles Glorious, very humourouſly 


makes Pyrgepocynices boaſt of his Succeſs over a Grandſon of Neptune. 


In this Fragment of the comic Poet Lucilius, 


— Tubulus, 
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believed there are Gods, would either of them 
have carried his Perjuries and Impieties to ſuch 
Exceſs? Your Reaſoning therefore to confirm 
our Aſſertion is not ſo concluſive as you think 
it is. But, as This is the Manner, in which other 
Philoſophers have argued on the ſame Subject, 
I will take no farther Notice of it at preſent; 
J rather chuſe to proceed to what is properly 
your own. I allow that there are Gods. In- 
ſtrut me then concerning their Origin ; inform 
me where they are, what Sort of Body, what 
Mind they have, and what their Courſe of 
Life; for theſe I am deſirous of knowing. 


Vou atribute the moſt abſolute Power and 
Efficacy to Atoms. Out of them you pretend 
every Thing is made. But there are noAtoms; 
for there is Nothing N Body; every 


Place is occupied by Body; therefore there 
can be no Vacuum, no Individual. oe 
I advance theſe Principles of the Naturaliſts, 
without knowing whether they are true or 
falſe; yet they are more like Truth than thoſe 
Abſurdities you imbibed from Democritus, or 
before him from Leucippus, that there are 


certain light Corpuſcles, ſome ſmooth, ſome 
rough, 1 n ſome quare, lounge crooked. 
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— Tubalus k 3 anguam, 
Si Lupus, aut Carbo, aut Neptuni Filius 
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Neptuni Filius is tautologous, as the Paſſage lands if it is 2 


ble to any one execrable Wretch as well as another. Jos. 45 
d 


liger was for rejecting the Word aut before Neptuni, an 

Carbo would be Neun Filius; and in that Senſe I have tran- 

Shah in which there i Climax that is elegant. 17 
and 
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and bent as Bows; which by a fortuitous 
Concourſe made Heaven and Earth, without 
the Influence of any natural Power. 

This Opinion, C. Velleius, you have brought 
down to theſe our Times; and you would ſooner 


be deprived of the greateſt Advantages of Life 


than of that Authority ; for before you knew 
thoſe Tenets, you thought you ought to profeſs 
yourſelf an Ep:curean ; fo that it was neceſſary 


you ſhould either embrace theſe Abſurdities, 


or loſe the philoſophical Character you had 
taken upon you; and what could bribe you to 
renounce the Epicurean Opinion ? Nothing, 


you ſay, can prevail on you to forſake the 


Truth and the ſure Means of a happy Life. 
Is That therefore the Truth? For TI ſhall not 


conteſt your happy Life; which you think the 


Deity himſelf does not enjoy, unleſs he lan- 
guiſhes in Idleneſs. But where is Truth? Ts it 
in your innumerable Worlds; ſome of which 
are riſing, ſome falling, in every Point of 
Time? Or is it in your individual Corpuſcles, 
which form ſuch excellent Works, without the 
Direction of any natural Power, or Reaſon? But 


I forget my Promiſe, and exceed the Bounds I 1 


firſt propoſed. Granting then every Thing to 
be made of Atoms, what Advantage is That to 
your Argument? For we are fearching after the 
Nature of the Gods; and allowing them to be 


made of Atoms, they cannot be eternal; be- 
cauſe whatever is made of Atoms muſt have had 
a Beginning; if ſo, there were no Gods till ſuch 


Beginning; and if the Gods had a Beginning they 
muſt neceſſarily have an End; as you before con- 
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tended againſt Plato's World. Where then is 
your Beat: tude and Immortality, ' thoſe Attri- 


butes of the Deity, which by endeavouring to 


prove, you are reduced to the greateſt Perplexi- 
ties? For you ſaid that God had no Body, but 
ſomething as if it was Body; and no Blood, 
but ſomething as i it was Blood. It is a 


frequent Practice among you, when you aſſert 


any Thing, that has no Reſemblance to Truth, 


and would avoid Reprehenſion, to advance 


ſome farther Improbability. How much more 


ingenuous would it be to acknowledge a Doubt 
than to perſiſt in ſo ſhameleſs an Oppoſition ? 
Like Epicurus, who, when he found t if his 
Atoms were alldwed to deſcend by their own 
Weight our Actions could not be in our own 


Power, becauſe their Motions would be certain 
and neceſſary, invented an Expedient, which 


eſcaped Democritus, to avoid Neceſſity, He ſays, 
that when the Atoms deſcend by their own 


Weight and Gravity they move a little obliquely. 


There is ſomething more ſcandalous in This 
than in acknowledging an Inability to defend a 
Propofition. His Practice is the ſame againſt 


the Logicians, who fay that in all Propoſitions, in 


which yes or uo is required, one bf them muſt 
be true; he was afraid that if This was granted, 
then in a Propoſition, 7hat Epicurus will be 
alive or dead to-morrow, either one or the 


other muſt neceſſarily be; therefore he abſo- 


lutely denied the Neceſſity of yes or 70. 


Can any Thing ſhew Stupidity in a greater 


Degree 
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Zeno *, being preſs d by 2 +, who 


10 


pronounced all Things to be falſe, which are 


perceived by the Senſes, ſaid ſome were falſe 


but not all. Epicurus was afraid that, if any 


one Thing ſeen ſhould be falſe, none could be 
ue; therefore he aſſerted all the Senſes to be 


infallible Directors of Truth. Nothing can be 
more raſh than This; for by endeavouring to 
repell a light Stroke he receives a heavy Blow. 
In the Subject of the Nature of the Gods he 
falls into the ſame Errors. Whilſt he would 


avoid the Concretion of individual Bodies T, 


teſt Death and Diſſipation ſhould be the Con- 
ſequence, he denies that the Gods have Body, 


but ſays they have ſomething as if it was 
Body; and they have no Blood, but ſomething as 


F it was Blood. I wonder how one Prieſt || can 
refrain from laughing when he ſees another. Tt 
is yet a greater Wonder that you can refrain 


%S 


Zeno here mention'd is not the ſame that Cotta ſpoke of be. 


fore. This was the Founder of the Szoirs. The other was an 
Epicurean Philoſopher 3 whom he had heard at Athens. 


I Diogenes Laertius calls Arce/ilas Author of the middle Aca- | 
demy. He went farther than moſt of the Academics in degrading _ 


the Senſes, by aſſerting a// to be falſe, that is ſeen by them. 


I If any Bodies are allow'd to be compounded of Individuals, ' 
it muſt likewiſe be allow'd that the ame Individuals, which con- 

crete or aſſemble to form one Body, as That of a Man, are liable to 

be reduced to as many Individuals again; for which Reaſon Epi- 


gurus endeavour'd to make the Gods of other Matter than the 
Individuals, which form Mankind ; and fo advanced the abſurd, 


idle Doctrine of o Body, but as if it was Boay;z no Blood, but as 


if it was Blood. . 


I This was a Saying of Cato the Cenſor, as appears from Ciceros 
ſecond Book of Divination. Haruſpex was an Inſpector into the 


Sacrifices of the Altar. I choſe to tranſlate it in one Word; and 


when we conſider the Fopperies, and Impoſtures of Romiſb Prieſts, 


this Tranſlation may very well be indulged. 
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from laughing amongſt yourſelves. Ir is no 
Body, but as F it was Body ! 1 could under- 
ſtand This, if it was applied to Statues made 

of Wax or Clay; but in Regard to the Deity 1 


£ 


it was Body, or as if it was Blood. Nor in- 

deed are you, Velleius; tho you will not con- 
feſs it. Thoſe Precepts are deliver'd to you as 

Dictates, which Epicurus careleſly blunder'd 

out; for he boaſted, ' as we ſee in his 

Writings, that he had no Inſtructor; which I 
could eaſily believe without his public Decla- 

ration of it, for the ſame Reaſon that I could 

believe the Maſter of a very bad Edifice boaſt- 

ing that he had no Architect but himfelf; for 

there is Nothing of the Academy, Nothing of 
the Lyceum *, in his Diſcipline ; Nothing but 
Puerilities. He might hear Xenocrates +. Im- 
mortal Gods, what Teacher was he! Yet there 
are, thoſe who believe he heard him; but He 
ſays otherwiſe; and I ſhall give more Credit to 

his Word than to another's. He confeſſes that 
he hear d a certain Diſciple of Plato, one Pam- 
pbilus, at Samos; for he lived there, when he 
was young, with his Father and his Brothers. 
His Father Neocles was a Farmer in thoſe 
Parts; but the Farm, I think, not being ſuf- 
ficient to maintain him, he turn'd School- 
Maſter ; yet Epicurus treats this Platonic with 
wonderful Contempt; fo fearful was he that it 


— 


„The Lyceum was a School near Athens, in which Arifoth | 
taught, as Plato did in the Academy. 28 | 
R + Xenocrates was ſo remarkably dull that his Name became # 


ſhould 
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46 Of the NaTuke Book J. 
| ſhould be thought he had ever been inſtructed. 
But it is well. known he had been a Hearer of 
of Naufiphanes the Democritic; and fince 
he could not deny it, he loaded him with 
Contumelies in Abundance. If he did not hear 


the Democritical Principles, what did he ever 


hear? What is there in Epicuruss Phyſics, 
that is not taken from Democritus? For, tho 
he alter d ſome Things, as what I mention'd 
before of the oblique Motion of the Atoms, yet 
molt of his Doctrines are the fame ; his Atoms; 
his Vacuum; his Images; Infinity of Space; 
innumerable Worlds, their Riſe and Decay; 
and almoſt every Part of natural Learning, that 


he treats of. Now do you underſtand what is 
meant by as F it was Body, and as if it uns 


Blood? For J not only acknowledge that you 


are a better Judge of it than I am, but I can 


bear it without Envy. If any Sentiments, in- 
deed, are communicated without Obſcurity, 


what is there that Velleius can underſtand, 
and Cotta not? I know what Body is and 
what Blood is; but I cannot poſſibly find 
out the Meaning of as if it was Body, and 
as if it was Blood. Do not you conceal your 
Principles from me, as Pythagoras did his 
from thoſe, who were not his Diſciples; 


neither be deliberately obſcure like Hera- 


clitus. But the Truth is (which I may ſay 


among us) you do not underſtand them 
yourſelf. 1 3 


This, I perceive, is what you contend for, 


that the Gods have a certain Figure, that has 


Nothing concrete, Nothing ſolid, Nothing of 
* expreſs 
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Book I, of te GODS. 4 
expreſs Subſtance, Nothing prominent in it; 
but that it is pure, ſmooth, and tranſparent. 


Let us * it the ſame with the Venus * 


of Coos ; which is not a Body, but the Repre- 
ſentation of a Body; nor is the Red, which is 
drawn there and mixed with the White, real © 
Blood, but a certain reſemblance of Blood; fo 
in Epicuruss Deity, there is no real Subſtance, - 
but the Reſemblance of Subſtance. Let me 


take for granted what is not to be underſtood; 
then tell me what are the Lineaments and 


Figures of theſe pencil d Deities. Here you 
have Plenty of Arguments, by which you 

would ſhew the Gods to be in human Form. 
The firſt is, that our Minds are ſo anticipated 
and een that whenever we think of a 
Deity the human Shape oceurs to us. The 


next is, that as the divine Nature excels all 


Things, ſo it ought to be of the moſt beauti- 
ful Form, and there is no Form more beauti- 
ful than the human; and the third is, that 


Reaſon cannot reſide in any other Shape. Firſt, 


let us conſider each Argument ſeparately. You 
ſeem to me to aflume a Rig eſpotically 
I may fay, that has no Manner of Probability 
in it. Who was ever ſo blind, in contempla- 
ting theſe Subjects, as not to ſee that the Gods 

were repreſented in human Form, either by 


the particular Advice of wiſe Men, who 


thought by thoſe Means the more. eaſily to 
turn the Minds of the ignorant from a De- 


— 
— 


8 
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The Coan Venus was the Work of Apeller, highly applauded 
by the Antients. Ds er OTE INE 
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48 Of the NATURE Bock I. 
pravity of Manners to the Worſhip of the 
Gods; or thro' Superſtition, which was the 


Cauſe of their believing that when they paid 


Adoration to theſe Images they approach'd the 
Gods themſelves. Theſe Conceits were not a 
little improved by the Poets, Painters, and 


Artificers. For it would not have been very 


eaſy to repreſent the Gods debating and exe- 


cuting any Work in another Form; and 


perhaps this Opinion aroſe from the Idea, 
which Mankind have of their own Beauty. 


But do not you, who are ſo great an Adept in 


Phyſics, ſee what a ſoothing Flatterer, what 


a Sort of Bawd, Nature is to herſelf? Do you 


think there is any Creature on Land or in the 
Sea, that is not highly delighted with its own 
Form? If it was not ſo, why would not a 
Bull leap a Mare, or a Horſe a Cow? Do you 
believe an Eagle, a Lion, or a Dolphin, prefer 
any Shape to their own? If Nature therefore 
hath inſtructed us in the fame Manner, that 
Nothing is more beautiful than Man, what 
Wonder is it that we, for that Reaſon, ſhould 
imagine the Gods are of the human Form ? 
Do you ſuppoſe, if Beaſts were endow'd with 


Reaſon, that every one would not give this 


Prize of Beauty to his own Species? Yet, by 
Hercules, (J ſpeak as I think) tho J am fond 
enough of myſelf, I dare not fay I excell in 
Beauty that Bull *, which carried Europa. 


—— 8 — cc 


_ * Cotta here very artfully alludes to the Story of Jupiter and 
Europa, intimating that if a Bull was not a beautiful Creature, 
Fupiter wonld not have choſe that Shape to have tempted 


The 


Europa in. 
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For the Queſtion here is not concerning our 
Genius and Elocution, but our Species and 
Figure. If we could make and aſſume to our- 
ſelves any Form, would you be unwilling to re- 
ſemble the Sea- Triton, as he is painted ſupport- 
ed ſwiming on Sea-Monſters, whoſe Bodies are 
partly human? Here I touch on a difficult 
Point; for, ſo great is the Force of Nature, 
that there is no Man, who would not chuſe 
to be like a Man; nor indeed no Ant, that 
would not be like an Ant. But like what 
Man? For how few can pretend to Beauty! 
When I was at Athens, the whole Flock of 
Youths afforded ſcarcely one. You laugh 1 
ſee; but what I tell you is the Truth. Nay, 
to us, who, after the Examples of antient 
Philoſophers, delight in Boys, Defects are often 
pleaſing. Alceus * was charm'd with a Wart 
on a Boy's Knuckle; but a Wart is a Blemiſh 
on the Body ; yet it ſeem'd a Beauty to him. 
9. Catulus, my Friend and Collegue's Fa- 
ther was inamoured with your Freedman 
Roſcius ; on whom he wrote theſe Verſes ; 


a * Alceus the Lesbian Poet, from whom the Alcaic Verles were 
o call'd. | 8 3 

I This mult be Roſcius the famous Actor, for he was Velleius's 
Freedman. We ſee here that an Action look'd upon in one Age 
or Country with the greateſt Abhorrence 1s talk'd familiarly of, 
and without Reſerve, in another, and by Men of the firſt Rank 
both in Quality and Genius. Socrates, in Aenophon's Banquet, is 
repreſented ſpeaking of the Love for Boys, with as little Reſerve. 
However, Cuſtom can never make That right, which is by Nature 
wrong; nor That wrong, which is right in the Nature of 

There is a moral and natural Turpitude in the Action, by putting a 
Part of the Body to a Uſe, for which it never was deſign d. 


Mollaſton, in his Religion of Nature delineated, has laudably en- 


deavour d to ſheiy that Virtue conſiſts in uſing every Thing as it 
ought to be uſed. | 
E _—_ As 
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As once I. ſtood to hail the riſing Day, 
Rosc1vs, appearing on the left, T yd. 
Forgive me, Gods, if I preſume to ſay 
The Mortal's Beauty with th' Immortal 
vy d. 

Roſcius more beautiful than a God ! yet he was 
then, as he now is, ſquint-eyed. But what ſigni- 
fies That, if his Defects were Beauties to Catulus? 
I return to the Gods. Can we ſuppoſe any 
of them to be pink- or ſquint- eyed? Have 
they any Warts? Are any of them hook- 
noſed, flap-ear d, beetle-brow'd, or jolt-headed, 
as ſome of us are? Or are they free from 
Imperfections? Let us grant you That. Are 
they all alike in the Face? For if they 
are many, one muſt neceſſarily be more beau- 
tiful than another; and ſome Deity would 
not be the moſt beautiful. Or if their Faces 
are all alike, there would be an Academy * 
in Heaven; for if one God does not differ 
from another, there is no Poſſibility of know- 
ing, or diſtinguiſhing them. What if your 
Aſſertion, Velleius, proves abſolutely falſe, that 
no Form occurs to us, in our Contemplations 
on the Deity, but the human? Will you, not- 
withftanding That, perſiſt in the Defence of 
fuch an Abſurdity ? Suppoſing that Form oc- 
curs to us, as you fay it does, and we know 


6——— 9. 
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Cotta ſays if every God was alike, there ſhould be 
an Academy in Heaven 1 8 which he means that one God could 
not be diſlinguiſh'd from another; That is, there would be the 
fame Incertainty in Heaven as is among the Academics. This is 
the true Meaning, as appears from what Cotta ſays directly after. 


Ju- 
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Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Neptune, Vulcan, 
Apollo, and the other Deities, by the Coun- 
tenances, which Painters and Statuaries have 
given them; and not only by their Coun- 
tenances, but by their Decorations, their 


Age, and Attire; yet the Egyprians, the 


Syrians, and almoſt all barbarous * Nations, 
are without ſuch Diſtinctions. You may ſee 
a greater Regard paid by them to certain 
Beaſts than by us to the moſt facred Temples 
and Images of the Gods; for many Shrines are 


rifled, and Images of the Deities are carried 


from their moſt ſacred Places by us; but 
we never hear'd that an Egyptian offer'd 
any Violence to a Crocodile, an This, + or a Cat. 
What do you think then ? Do not the Egyp- 
trans eſteem their ſacred Bull +, their Apis, as 
a Deity ? Yes, by Hercules, as certainly as you 
do our ProteQreſs Tuns, whom you never 
behold, even in your Dreams, without a Goat- 
skin, a Spear, a Shield, and broad Sandals. 
But the Grecian Funo of Argos, and the Ro- 
man Funo, are not repreſented in this Manner; 


fo that the Grecians, the Lanuvinians ||, and 


we, aſcribe different Forms to Juno; and our 


12 2 » 4 2 
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* Tully means thoſe Nations, which were neither Greet nor 
Roman. 5 | + | | 3 

+ The Bis is a tall Bird with a long Bill, and is ſaid to 
deſtroy Serpents; which may be one Reaſon why the Egyptian; 
paid that Reverence to it. 5 TT . 
I It was not every Bull that would make a God; the Bull, 
which they call'd Apis, was diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral Marks in the 


Body; and without thoſe Marks no Bull was deified. 


| Lanuvinum was a Part of Ztaly; the Inhabitants of which, a 
appears from this Paſſage, had a different Juno from the Romans.” 


E 2 Capitoline 
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Capitoline Fupiter is not the ſame with the 
Jupiter Ammon of the Africans. Therefore 
ought not a Naturaliſt, That is, an Enquirer in- 
to the ſecrets of Nature, to be aſhamed of ſeek- 
ing a Teſtimony of Truth from Minds pre- 
poſſeſſed by Cuſtom. According to the Rule 
you have laid down, it may be ſaid that Fupiter 
is always bearded, Apollo always beardleſs; that 
Minerva has gray, and Neptune azure Eyes ; 
and indeed we muſt then honour that Vulcan 
at Athens, made by Alcamenes, whoſe Lame- 


neſs thro' his thin Robes appears to be no 


Deformity. Shall we therefore receive a lame 
Deity, becauſe we have ſuch an Account of 
him? Conſider likewiſe that the Gods go by 
what Names we give them. Now they have 
as many Names as Men have Languages; 
for Vulcan is not call'd Vulcan in Taly, Africa, 
or Spain; as you are calld Velleius in all 
Countries. Beſides, the Gods are innumera- 
ble, though the Liſt of their Names is of no 
great Length even in the Records of our Prieſts. 
Have they no Names? You mult neceſſarily 
confeſs indeed they have none; for what Oc- 
caſion is there for different Names, if their 
' Perſons are alike? How much more laudable 
would it be, Velleius, to acknowledge that 


you do not know what you do not know, 


than to follow that Blunderer, whom you 
muſt ſurely deſpiſe? Do you think the Deity 
is like either me or you? Really you do not 
think he is like either of us. What is to be 
done then? Shall I call the Sun, the Moon, 
or the Sky, a Deity? If fo, they are conſe- 
quent 
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quently happy. But what Pleaſures can they 
enjoy? And they are wiſe too. But how can 


Wiſdom refide in ſuch Shapes? Theſe are your 


own Principles. Therefore if they are not of 
human Form, as I have advanced, and you 
cannot perſuade yourſelf that they are of any 
other, why are you cautious of denying abſo- 


lutely the Being of any Gods? You dare not 
deny it; which is very prudent in you, tho 


here you are not afraid of the People, but of 


the Gods themſelves. I have known Epicu- : 


reans, who reverence * eyen the leaſt Images 


of the Gods, tho' I perceive it to be the Opi- 


nion of ſome that Epicurus, through Fear 
of offending againſt the Athenian Laws, 
has allow'd a Deity in Words, and de- 


ſtroy'd him in Fact; fo in thoſe his ſelect 


and ſhort Sentences, which are call'd by 
you xvee: AvZu , This, I think, is the firſt; 


that Being, which is happy am immortal, is 
not burthen'd with any Labour, nor im- 
| poſes any on another, In his delivery of this 
Sentence ſome think he avoided ſpeaking 
clearly on Purpoſe, though it was manifeſtly 

without Deſign. But they judge ill of a Man, 
who had not the leaſt Art. It is doubtful 
whether he means that there is any Being 
happy and immortal ; or that if there is a Being 


happy, he muſt likewiſe be immortal. They do 
not conſider that he ſpeaks here indeed am- 


biguouſly ; but in many other Places, both He 


— es 


* Sigilla numerantes is the common Reading but P. Manucivs | 
propoſes p2nerantes ; which I chu'e as the better of the two; and 
in which-Sep> I have tranſlated it. Fundamental Docfrinet. 
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and Metrodorus explain themſelves as clearly as 
ou have done. He believed there are Gods ; and 
1e was moſt. exceedingly afraid of what he 
declared ought to be no Objects of Fear, Death 
and the Gods; with the Apprehenſions of 
which the common Rank of People are ver 
little affected; but he ſays the Minds of all 
Mortals are terrified by them. Many thouſands 
commit Robberies, in the Face of Death; 


others rifle all the Temples they can; Thoſe, 


I warrant you, are mightily intimidated by the 
Thoughts of Death, and Theſe by the Fear of 
the Gods! 85 5 1 
But ſince you dare not (for J am now ad- 
dreſſing my Diſcourſe to Epicurus himſelf) 
abſolutely deny the Exiſtence of the Gods, 
what hinders you from aſcribing a divine 
Nature to the Sun, the World, or ſome eternal 
Mind? I never, ſays he, ſaw Wiſdom and a 
rational Soul in any but a human Form. 
What ? Did you never obſerve ſomething like 
them in the Sun, the Moon, or the five moving 
Planets? The Sun, terminating his Courſe in 
two extreme Parts of one Circle *, finiſhes his 
annual Revolutions. The Moon, receiving her 
Light from the Sun, compleats the ſame + 
Courſe in the Space of a Month. The five 
Planets in the fame Circle, ſome nearer , 

others 


* — * 


A 


That is, the Zodiac. 


+ The Mpon, as well 


as the Sun, is indeed in the Zodiac, but ſhe does not meaſure the 
fame Courſe in a Month. She moves in another Line of the 
Zodiac ncarer the Earth. 5 5 

t They diſtinguiſh'd the Sun and Moon, tho' eſteem'd moving 
Planets, fo 


m the other five, becauſe of their great Light and In- 
| ä 
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others more remote from the Earth, begin 
the ſame Courſes together and finiſh them in 


different Spaces of Time. Did you never obſerve 


any Thing of this Kind, Epicurus? So that 


according to you there can be neither Sun, 
Moon, nor Stars, becauſe Nothing can eriſt 


but int we e touched or ſeen L. What? 


Have you ſeen the Deity himſelf? Why 
elſe do you believe there is any? If 
this Doctrine prevails we muſt reject all that 
Hiſtory relates, or Reaſon Boots and 
the People, who inhabit inland Countries, 
muſt not believe there is ſuch a Thing 


as the Sea. This is fo narrow a Way of 
thinking, that if you had been born in the Iſle 


of Seriphus, and never had been from it, where 
you frequently ſee little Hares and Foxes, 
you would not therefore believe that there are 


ſuch Beaſts as Lions and Panthers; and if any 


one ſhould deſcribe an Elephant to you, you 


would think he deſign'd to ridicule you. 


You indeed, Velleius, have concluded your 
Argument not after the Manner of your own 


Sect, but of the Logicians, to which your 


People are utter Strangers. You have taken it 
for granted that the Gods are happy. I allow 
it. You fay that without Virtue no one can 


be happy I willin "gy concur with you” in 


ut A. 
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fluence. By the ſame Circle Cicero means the Zoatac. of bes: | 


| Sun, Moon, and five other Planets, Saturn is the fartheſt diſtant 


from the Earth, the Moon the neareſt. 
According to the Dottrines of Epieurus, none of theſe Bodies 


themſelves are clearly ſeen, but Simulacra ex Corporibus effluentia, 


We: 23, and the Note in the ſame Page. | 
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That. You likewiſe fay that Virtue cannot 
reſide where Reaſon is not. That I muſt 
neceſſarily allow. Then you add that Reaſon 
cannot exiſt, but in a human Form. Who, do 
you think, will admit That? If it was true, 
what Occaſion was there to come ſo gradually 
to it? And to what Purpoſe? It is a Pre- 
ſumption of your own, I perceive your Gra- 
dations from Happineſs to Virtue, and from 
Virtue to Reaſon ; but how do you come from 
Reaſon to human Form? There indeed you 
do not deſcend by Degrees, but precipitate. 
Nor can I conceive why Epicurus ſhould rather 
fay the Gods are like Men, than that Men are 
like the Gods. You ask what is the Difference; 
for, ſay you, if This is like That, That is 
like This. I grant it; but This ] affert, that 
the Gods could not take their Form from 
Men ; for the Gods always exiſted, and never 
had a Beginning, if they are to exiſt eter- 
nally ; but Men had a Beginning; there 
fore that Form, of which the immortal Gods 
are, muſt have had Exiſtence before Man- 
kind; conſequently the Gods ſhould not 
be faid to be of human Form, but our Form 
ſhould be call'd divine, However, let This be 
as you will. „ 5 

I now enquire after your mighty Chance; 
for you deny a divine Intelligence to have had 
any Share in the Formation of Things. But what 
is that mighty Chance? Whence proceeded that 
happy Concourſe of Atoms, which gave ſo ſudden 
a Riſe to Men in the Form of Gods? Are we to 
ſuppoſe the divine Seed fell from Heaven upon 
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Earth, and that Men ſprung up in the Like- 


neſs of their celeſtial Sires ? I wiſh you would 


aſſert it; for I am not unwilling to acknow- 


| ledge my Relation to the Gods. But you fay 


Nothing like it ; no, our Reſemblance to 
the Gods, it ſeems, was by Chance. Muſt I 
now ſeek for Arguments to refute this Doctrine 
ſeriouſly ? I wiſh I could as eaſily diſcover what 
is True as I can overthrow what is Falſe. 
You have enumerated with ſo ready a 
Memory, and ſo copiouſly, the Opinions of 
Philoſophers, from Thales the Mzlefian, con- 
cerning the Nature of the Gods, that I am 


ſurpriſed to ſee ſo much Learning in a Roman. 
But do you think they were all Madmen, who 
could not perceive that Hands and Feet were 

neceſſary to the Deity ? Or when you 


onſider what is the Uſe and Advantage, 
of Limbs in Men, can you help being con- 


vinced that the Gods have no Need of them ? 
what neceflity can there be of Feet, without 
walking; or of Hands, without graſping ? The 
fame may be ask d of the other Parts of the 


Body, in which Nothing is vain, Nothing uſe- 


leſs, Nothing ſuperfluous ; hence we may infer, 
that no Art can imitate the Skill of Nature. Shall 


the Deity be ſaid to have a Tongue, and not 


ſpeak; Teeth, Palate, and Jaws, and no Uſe for 
Fen? Shall the Members, which Nature has 
given to the Body for the Sake of Generation, 


be uſeleſs to the Deity ? Nor would the in- 


ternal Parts be leſs ſuperfluous than the external. 


What Comlineſs is there in the Heart, the 
Lungs, the Liver, and the Reſt of them, ab- 


ſtracted 


* 
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ſtracted from their Uſe? I mention theſe be- 
becauſe you place them in the Deity on Account 
of the Beauty of human Form . 

Depending on theſe Dreams, not only Epi- 
curus, Metrodorus, and Hermachus, declaim'd 
againſt Pythagoras, Plato, and Empedocles, but 
that little Harlot Leontium preſumed to write 
againſt Theophraftus ; indeed ſhe had a neat At- 
tic Stile; and notwithſtanding the Garden of 
Epicurus + abounded with theſe Liberties, 
you are always complaining againſt them, 
Zeno wrangled . Albutius is not worth men- 
tioning. Nothing could be more elegant or 
humane than Phedrus, yet a ſmart Expreſſion 
would diſguſt the old Man. Epicurus treated 
Ariſtotle with great Contumely. He foully 
ſlander d Phædo, the Diſciple of Socrates. He 
pelted Timocrates ||, the Brother of his Com- 
panion Metrodorus, with whole Volumes, be- 
cauſe he diſſented from him in ſome Point of 
Philoſophy. He was ingrateful even to De- 
mocritus, after whom he copied; and his 
Maſter Nauſipbanes, from whom he learned 
Nothing *, had no better Treatment from him. 

| Zeno 


*Theſe are ſtrong Arguments againſt the abſurd Doctrine of 
the Deity being in human Form; which the Maggletonians, and 
ſome other ignorant Chriftians before them, have aſſerted on the 
Authority of Meſer, whom they miſunderſtood when he fays 
« God created Man in his own Image, in the Image of God 
« created he him.” Gen. Ch. 1. v. 27. | | 

+ Epicurus taught his Diſciples in a Garden. 

+ Zeno the Epicurean, who has been mention'd before. 
|} Timocrates, according to Diogenes Laertius, was even with 
him in his Abuſes. | 

Tat is, from whom he pretended to have learned Nothing, 
is has been obſerved before in this Book. Epicurus was — 


»% 
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Zeno gave abuſive Language not only to 
thoſe, who were then living, as Apollodhrus, 
Hllus, and the Reſt ; but he call'd Socrates, 
who was the Father of Philoſophy, the Attic 
Buffoon * ; uſing the Latin Word Scurra. He 
never call'd Chryfppus by any Name but Che- 
Ake +. And you yourſelf a little before, 
when you was numbering up a Senate, as we 
may call them, of Philoſophers, ſcrupled not to 
ſay that the moſt eminent Men talk'd like 
fooliſh viſionary Dotards. Certainly therefore 
if they have all err'd in regard to the Nature 
_ of the Gods, it is to be fear d there are no ſuch 
Beings. What you deliver on that Head are all 
whimſical Notions, and not worthy the Conſi- 
deration even of old Women. You do not ſeem 
to be in the leaſt aware what a Task you draw on 
yourſelves, if you ſhould prevail on us to grant 
that the ſame Form is common to Gods and 
Men. The Deity would then require the fame 


* 
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of the Title of AuToSar]©- That is, Se/F-taught ; one who never 
received Inſtruction from another; like Owen Glendotwer, in 
Shakeſpear's Henry iv. who iays, ) 2 
I am not in the Roll of common Men. 

Where is Hs living. | 


Who calls me Pupil, or. hath read to nes? 3 
* Minucius Felix and Lactantius, as Dr. Davis obſerves, have 
treated Sgeratęes with the fame contumelious Name, which Cicero 


here uſes, Scurra; but our Ghriftian Fathers are no more com- 


mendable in ufing ſcurrilous Language, when ſpeaking of that 
good Man, than the Epicurean, Zeno. LS Lang 
f From hence we may juſtly conclude that Zeno the Epicurean 
was an abufive, naſty Fellow, without any Wit. I ſuppoſe, when 
he call'd CHryſippus Cheſippus, he thought That an arch Manner of 
calling him 4 ſhitten Fellow, having the Greek Verb «Cay in his 
Eye, which in Latin is cacareg. We have an'Enghiſh Word, not 
unlike in Sound, by which, our Children uſe to expreſs the ſame 


Meaning. 25 
Trouble 
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ſtracted from their Uſe ? I mention theſe be- 
becauſe you place them in the Deity on Account 
of the Beauty of human Form . | 
Depending on theſe Dreams, not only Epi- 
curus, Metrodorus, and Hermachus, declaim'd 
againſt Pythagoras, Plato, and Empedocles, but 
that little Harlot Leontium preſumed to write 
againſt Theophraſtus; indeed ſhe had a neat At- 
tic Stile; and notwithſtanding the Garden of 
Epicurus + abounded with theſe Liberties, 
you are always complaining againſt them, 
Zeno wrangled . Albutius is not worth men- 
tioning. Nothing could be more elegant or 
humane than Phedrus, yet a ſmart Expreſſion 
would diſguſt the old Man. Epicurus treated 
Ariſtotle with great Contumely. He foully 
ſlander d Phzdo, the Diſciple of Socrates. He 
pelted Timocrates ||, the Brother of his Com- 
panion Metrodorus, with whole Volumes, be- 
cauſe he diflented from him in ſome Point of 
Philoſophy. He was ingrateful even to De- 
mocritus, after whom he copied ; and his 
Maſter Naufphanes, from whom he learned 
Nothing *, had no better Treatment from him. 
| Zeno 


* Theſe are ſtrong Arguments againſt the abſurd Doctrine of 
the Deity being in human Form; which the Maggletonians, and 
ſome other ignorant Chrifians before them, have aſſerted on the 
Authority of Meſer, whom they miſunderſtood when he ſays 

„God created Man in his own Image, in the Image of God 
« created he him. Gen. Ch. 1. v. 27. 

+ Epicurus taught his Diſciples in a Garden. 

I Zeno the Epicurean, who has been mention'd before. 

| Timocrates, according to Diogenes Laertius, was even with 

him in his Abuſes, | | 

That is, from whom he pretended to have learned Nothing, 
as has been obſerved before in this Book. Epicurus was _— 
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Zeno gave abuſive Language not only to 
thoſe, who were then living, as Apollodorus, 
Hllus, and the Reſt; but he call d Socrates, 
who was the Father of Philoſophy, the ie 
Buffoon ; uſing the Latin Word Scurra. He 
never call'd Chryſippus by any Name but Che- 
Aken +. And you yourſelf a little before, 
when you was numbering up a Senate, as we 
may call them, of Philoſophers, ſcrupled not to 
ſay that the moſt eminent Men talk'd like 
fooliſh viſionary Dotards. Certainly therefore 
if they have all err'd in regard to the Nature 
of the Gods, it is to be fear'd there are no ſuch 
Beings. What you deliver on that Head are all 
whimſical Notions, and not worthy. the Conſi- 
deration even of old Women. You do not ſeem 
to be in the leaſt aware what a Task you draw on 
yourſelyes, if you ſhould prevail on us to grant 
that the ſame Form is common to Gods and 
Men. The Deity would then require the fame 
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of the Title of Auron That is, SeHEtaugbt; one who never 
received Inſtruction from another; like Owen Glendower, in 
Shakeſpear's Henry iv. who ſays, | 
I am not in the Roll of common Men. 

Where is He living, © 


Who calls me Pupil, or. hath read to me?? 
* Minucius Felix and Lactantius, as Dr. Davis obſerves, have 
treated Sacratęes with the fame contumelious Name, which Cicero 
here uſes, Scurra ; but our Chriſtian Fathers are no more com- 
mendable in ufing ſcurrilous Language, when ſpeaking of that 
good Man, than the Epicurean, Zew. © 
+ From hence we may juſtly canclude that Zeno the Epicurean 
was an abuſive, naſty Fellow, without any Wit. I ſuppoſe, when 
he call'd CHryſippus Cheſi ppus, he thought That an arch Manner of 
calling him 4 ſbitten Fellow, having the Greek Verb y«Cay in his 
Eye, which in Latin is cacare. We have an'Enghſh Word, not 


unlike in Sound, by which, our Children uſe to expreſs the ſame 


Meaning. 3 
| Trouble 5 
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Trouble in dreſſing , and the ſame Care of 
the Body that Mankind does. He muſt walk, 
run, lye down, lean, ſit, hold, ſpeak, and 
diſcourſe. You need not be told the Conſe- 
quence of making the Gods Male and Fe- 
male. Therefore I cannot ſufficiently wonder 
how that Chief of yours came to entertain 
theſe odd Opinions. 
But you conſtantly infiſt on the Certainty 
of this Tenet, that the Deity is both happy 
and immortal. Suppoſing he is ſo, would his 
Happineſs be leſs perfect if he had not two 
| Feet? Or cannot that Bleſſedne/s, or Beati- 
| Fude, call it which you will (they are both 
harſh Terms, but we muſt mollify them 
by Uſe) can it not, I fay, exiſt in that Sun, 
or in this World, or in ſome eternal Mind, 
that has not human Shape or Limbs? All you 
fay againſt it is, that you never faw any Hap- 
pineſs in the Sun or the World. What then? 
Did you ever ſee any World but This? No, 
you will ſay. Why therefore do you preſume 
to aſſert that there are not only fix hundred 
thouſand Worlds, but that they are innumera- 


ble. Reaſon tells you ſo. Will not Reaſon 


tell you likewiſe that as, in our Enquiries 
into the moſt excellent Nature, we find none 
but the divine Nature can be happy and eternal, 
ſo the ſame divine Nature ſurpaſſes us in Ex- 
cellence of Mind; and, as in Mind, ſo in Bo- 


1 That they ſhould have the ſame Trouble in drefling, and the 
| ſame Care of the Body, if they were of the ſame Form, is nota 
dy? 
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dy? Why therefore, as we are inferior in all 
other Reſpects, ſhould we be equal in Form? 
Human Virtue rather approaches nearer the 
Divinity than human Form. 
Io return to the Subject I was upon; what 
can be more childiſh than to aſſert that there 
are no ſuch Creatures as are generated in the 
Red-Sea or in India? The moſt curious 
Enquirer cannot arrive at the Knowledge of 
all thoſe Creatures, which inhabit the Earth, 
Sea, Fens, and Rivers; and ſhall we deny the 
Exiſtence of them, becauſe we never faw 
them? That Similitude, which you are fo 
very fond of, is Nothing to the Purpoſe. Is 
not a Dog like a Wolf? And, as Ennius fays, 


The Monkey, filthieft Beaſt, how like to Man ! 


Vet they differ in Nature. No Beaſt is more 
prudent than an Elephant ; yet where can you 
find any of a larger Size? I am ſpeaking here o 
Beaſts. But among Men, do we not ſee a Diſ- 
parity of Manners in Perſons very much alike, 
and a Similitude of Manners in Perſons unlike ? 
If this Sort of Argument was once to prevail, 
Velleius, obſerve what it would lead to. You 
have laid it down as certain that Reaſon can 
not poſſibly reſide in any Form but the human. 
Another may affirm that it can exiſt in none 
but a terreſtial Being; in none but a Being that 
is born, that grows up, and receives Inſtruc- _ 
tion ; and that conſiſts of a Soul and an infirm, 
and periſhable Body; in ſhort, . in none but a 
mortal Man. But if you decline thoſe Opini- 
ons, why ſhould a fingle Form diſturb you? 
ou 
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You perceive that Man is poſſeſsd of Reaſon 
and Underſtanding, with all the Infirmities 1 
have mention d interwoven with his Being; ab- 
ſtracted from which, you nevertheleſs know God, 
you ſay, if the Lineaments do but remain. This 


is not talking conſiderately but at a Venture; 


for ſurely you did not think what an Incum- 


brance any Thing ſuperfluous or unuſeful is, 
not only in a Man, but a Tree. How trouble- 
ſome it is to have a Finger too much! And 


why ſo? Becauſe neither Uſe, nor Ornament, 


requires more than five; but your Deity has 


not only a Finger more than he wants, but a 
Head, a Neck, Shoulders, Sides, a Paunch, 


Back, Hams, Hands, Feet, Thighs, and Legs. 


Are theſe Parts neceſſary to Immortality? Are 
they conducive to the Exiſtence of the Deity ? 


Is the Face itſelf of Uſe? Rather the Brain, 
the Heart, the Lights, and the Liver; for 
theſe are the Seats of Life. The Features of 
the Face contribute Nothing to the Preſerva- 


tion of it. 


| You cenſured thoſe, who, beholding thoſe 
excellent and ſtupendous Works, the World, 


and its reſpective Parts; the Heaven, the Earth, 
the Seas, and the Splendor, with which they 
are adorn'd; who contemplating the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars; and who obſerving the 


Maturity and Changes of the Seaſons, and 
Viciſſitudes of Times, infer d from thence- 
that there muſt be ſome excellent and 
eminent Eſſence, that made, moves, directs, 


and governs them. Suppoſe they ſhould mi- 


ſtake in their Conjecture, yet J ſee what they 


aun 
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aim at. But what is that great and noble 
Work; which appears to you to be the 
Effect of a divine Mind, and from whence 
you conclude that there are Gods? T have, 
ſay you, @ certain Information of a Deit 
imprinted in my Mind. Of a bearded Jupiter, 
I ſuppoſe, and a helmeted Minerva. But 
do you imagine them to be ſuch ? How much 
better are the Notions of the ignorant Vulgar, 
| who not only believe the Deities have Mem- 
bers like ours, but that they make Uſe of them ; 
and therefore they aſſign them a Bow and Ar- 
rows, a Spear, a Shield, a Trident, and Light- 
ning; and tho' they do not behold the Actions 
of the Gods, they cannot entertain a Thought of 
a Deity doing Nothing. The Egyptians (fo 
much ridiculed) held no Beaſt to be facred 
but thoſe, from which they received ſome Ad- 
vantage. The Bis, a very large Bird, with 
ſtrong Legs, and a horny long Beak, deſtroys a 
great Number of Serpents. Theſe Birds keep 
Egypt from peſtilentious Diſeaſes, by killing and 
devouring the flying Serpents, brought from 
the Deſarts of Lybia by the South-weſt * 
Wind ; which prevents the Miſchief, that 
may attend their Biting while alive, or any 
Infection when dead. I could ſpeak of the 
Advantage of the Ichneumon Þ, the Crocodile, 


and 


i 


The Wind, mention'd by Cicero, is Ventus Africus ; which is 
South-welt from Egypt. Ammianus Marcellinus gives a lively De- 
ſcription of theſe Birds engaging in Battle with theſe Serpents in the 
Air ; their killing, and devouring them. = | 

+ The Ihneumon is a Rat, which the Egyptians revered, be- 
| cauſe it deftroy'd the Crocodile's Eggs. But here ſeems to be a 


Con- 
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and the Cat *; but I am unwilling to be 
tedious ; yet I will conclude with obſerving 
that the Barbarians paid divine Honours to 
Beaſts, becauſe of the Benefits they received 
from them; whereas your Gods not only 
confer no Benefit, but are idle and do Nothing. 
They have Nothing to do, your Teacher fays. 
Epicurus truly, like indolent Boys, thinks 
Nothing preferable to Idleneſs; yet thoſe very 
Boys, when they have an Holyday, entertain 
themſelves in ſome ſportive Exerciſe. But we 
are to ſuppoſe the Deity in ſuch an inactive 
State that, if he ſhould move, we may juſtly 


fear he would be no longer happy. This 


Doctrine diveſts the Gods of Motion and 
Operation; beſides it encourages Men to be 
lazy; as they are by This taught to believe 
that the leaſt Labour is incompatible even 
with divine Felicity. 

But let it be as you would have it; that 
the Deity is in the Form and Image of a Man. 
Where is his Reſidence? What is his Courſe 
of Life? And what is it that conſtitutes his 
Happineſs? For it ſeems neceſſary that he, 


Contradiction in the Reaſons uſually aſſign'd for their Regard both 
to the Ichneumon and the Crocodile. The Crocodile is {aid to have 
been worſhip'd, becauſe it intimidated the Arabian and other 
African Kobbers, when they attempted to paſs the Vile into 
Egypt. Why therefore ſhould the Ihneumon be revered for de- 


ſtroy ing the Crocodile's Eggs? I can think of no Reaſon but This; 


becauſe, by deſtroying the Eggs, the Crocodiles might be prevented 
encreaſing ſo much as to be dangerous to the Egyprians, and yet 
enough of them left to terrify the Robbers. | 8 

* An Egyptian Cat was thought to be an Antidote againſt the 
Sting of an Aſp. 
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who. would be happy, ſhould uſe and enjoy 
what belongs to him. With Regard to Place, 
even Inanimates have their proper Stations aſ- 
ſign'd; the Earth the loweſt; Water is higher 
than the Earth; the Air is above the Water; 
and Fire has the higheſt Situation. Some 
Creatures inhabit the Earth, ſome the Wa- 
ter, and ſome, of an amphibious Nature, 
live in both. There are ſome alſo, which 
are thought to be born in Fire, and which 
often appear fluttering in burning Furnaces. 
In the firſt place, therefore, I ſhall ask where 
is the Habitation of your Deity? and next 
what Motive is it that ſtirs him from his 
Place, ſuppoſing he ever moves? Laſtly, 
ſince it is proper to animated Beings to have 
an Inclination to ſomething that is agreeable to 
their ſeveral Natures, what is it that the Deity 
affects, and to what Purpoſe does he exert the 
Motion of his Mind * and Reaſon? In ſhort, 


how is he happy, how eternal? Whichever 


of theſe Points you touch upon, I am afraid 
you will come lamely off, There is no End 
of reaſoning on a falſe Foundation; for you 


T aſſerted hkewiſe that the Form of the Deity 


5 = Reaſon is a Motion of the Mind; but the firſt Motions of the 
Mind are not always reaſonable ; the Uſe of Reaſon therefore is 


to check the firſt Motions when leading to Evil, and to indulge 
them when leading to Good. 

+ Biſhop Stilling fleet, in his Origines Sacre, ſays almoſt the 
ſame ; but I dare fay, if we exclude the Sex/es in the Search after 
the Deity, we ſhall be but Blanks in Nature. There is no Know- 
ledge, but what comes through thoſe Channels; and, tho God is not 
the immediate Object of Senſe, the Senſes mult guide us to what 


Knowledge we are capable of attaining concerning him. 
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is perceptible by the Mind, but not by 
Senſe ; that it is neither ſolid, nor invariable 
in Number; that it is to be diſcerned by Si- 
militude and Tranſition , and that a conſtant 
Supply of Images 1s perpetually flowing from 
innumerable Atoms, on which our Minds be- 
ing intent, we from thence conclude that 
Eſſence to be happy and everlaſting. 
What, in the Name of thoſe Deities, con- 
cerning whom we are now diſputing, is the 


Meaning of This? For, if they exiſt only in 


Thought, and have no Solidity nor Subſtance, 
what Difference can there be between thinking 


of a Hippocentaur, and thinking of a Deity ? 


Other Philoſophers call every ſuch Effigiation 
of the Mind vain Motion; but you term it the 


Approach and Entrance of Images into the 


Mind. Thus when I imagine that I behold 
T. Gracchus haranguing the People in the 
Capitol, and collecting their Suffrages “ con- 
cerning M. Octavius, I then call That a vain 
Motion of the Mind; but you affirm, that the 
Images of Gracchus and Octavius are preſent, 
which, coming from the Capitol, are con- 
vey' d to my Mind. The Caſe is the ſame, 

vou 


allo 


r 


＋ A Tranſition of Images, our Author means, which ſucceed 


one to another, fiom a conſtant Supply of Atoms, according to 


the Doctrine of Epicurus. This Part of the Epicurean Syſtem is 
finely anſwer'd by Cotta, in what directly follows. | 
* The Original is, % M. Octavio deferentem Sitellam ; ſome, 


ſays Lambinus, read Ciſtellam. The Suffrages were firſt caſt into 
a Box, and then inſpected into; this Expreſſion therefore, defe- 


rentem Sitellam, or Ciftellam, means no more than collecting the 
Suffrages. The Hiſtory, to which This alludes, is preſerved by 
Plutarch and Appian. 5 e 
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you ſay, in Regard to the Deit with th 


Frequent Repreſentation of which the Mind 


is ſo affected, that from thence may be infer'd 
the Gods ＋ are happy and eternal. Let it be 
granted that there are ſuch Images, by which 


the Mind is affected, yet it is only a certain 


Form that occurs; and why muſt that Form 
be pronounced happy, why eternal? What 
are thoſe Images you talk of, or whence do 


they proceed? This looſe Manner of arguing 


is taken from Democritus; but he is repre- 
hended by many for it; nor can you derive 
any Conſequence from it ; but the whole 
Syſtem is weak and imperfect; or what can 


be leſs within the Bounds of Probability than 


r 


— „ 


underſland all the Gods in that Theology then treated of, and 
not a ſingle perſonal Deity; fo in this Paſſage, hoc idem fieri 
(dicis underſtood) in Deo, cujus crebra Facie pellantun Animi ; ex 


quo ee beati, atque eterni,: inte/legantur ; the literal Tranſlation 
| of which is, the Caſe is the ſame (you ſay underſtood) as to the 


Deity, with the frequent Repreſentation of which our Minas are 
ſo ſtruct, or affected, that from thence may be infer d, they are 
happy and eternal. Who are they? The Relative is to Deus; 
That is, the Gods included i» Deo, in the divine Nature. This 
Tranſition from the ſingular to the plural Number, when ſpeak- 
ing of the divine Nature, is frequent in the Writings of Cicero, 
and likewiſe of Seneca. A little before, Cotta ſays to Velleius, 
dicebas Speciem Dei percipi Cogitatione, non Senſu, nec eſſe in ea 
ullam Soliditatem, neque eandem ad Numerum permanere. You ſaid 
that the Form of the Deity is perceptible by the Mind, but not by 


Senſe ; that it is neither ſolid, nor invariable in Number. By neque 


eandem ad Numerum permanere we muſt underſtand that the 


_ Deity, in which all the divine Nature is comprehended, is not 


confined to one identical Perſon, but extended to many. I have 
been the larger on this Paſſage, becauſe I am inclined to think 
that this Remark on the Manner, in which the Word Deus is 
often uſed, may be of Advantage to thoſe, who read the Writings 
of our Author. FFV 


that 


6. on 


4 By the Word Deus, as often uſed by our Author, we are to 
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68 \ Of the NATURE Book I. 
that the Images of Homer, Archilochus, Ro- 
mulus, Numa, Pythagoras, and Plato, ſhould 
come into my Mind; yet not in the Form, 
in which they exiſted? How therefore can 
they be thoſe Perſons? And whoſe Images 
are they? Ariſtotle tells us that there never 


was ſuch a Perſon as Orpheus the * Poet; and 


it is ſaid that the Verſe, call'd Orphic Verſe, 
was the Invention of Cercops a Pythagorean 
yet Orpheus, That is, the Image of him, as 
you will have it, often runs in my Head. 
What is the Reaſon that I entertain one Idea 
of the Figure of the ſame Perſon, and you 
another? Why do we image to ourſelves 
ſuch 'Things as never had any Exiſtence, and 
which never can have, as Scyllas + and Chi- 
mæras? Why do we frame Ideas of Men, 


Countries, and Cities, which we never ſaw ? 
How do I form Repreſentations of them as I 


think fit? How do they come to me, even 
in my Sleep, without being call'd or fought 
after ? . 

The whole Affair, Velleius, is ridiculous. 
You do not impoſe Images on our Eyes only, 
but on our Minds; fo great is your Privilege 
of prating! But how raſhly do + you fay 


*The beſt Commentators on this Paſſage agree that Cicero 
does not mean that Ariſtotle affirm'd there was no ſuch Perſon as 
Orpheus, but that there was no ſuch Poet, and that the Verſe 
called Orphic was ſaid to be the Invention of another. The 
Paſſage of Ariſtotle, to which Cicero here alludes, has, as Dr. 
Davis obſerves, been long loſt. | | 


T Virgil. in his 3d Book of the Afneid, has deſcribed the Rock 


Seylla as a Monſter; and Lacretias hath deſcribed Chimera, a 
Mountain in Lyc:a, as another. . 


1 That is, the Egicureans. 


there 


re 
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there is a Tranſition of Images frequently 


flowing, and therefore out of many one muſt 
be perceived! I ſhould be aſhamed of my 
Ignorance, if you, who aſſert This, could conceive 
it yourſelves; for how do you prove that 
theſe Images are continued in uninterrupted 
* Motion ? Or, if uninterrupted, how eternal? 


There is a conſtant Supply, you ſay, of in- 


numerable Atoms. But muſt they, for that 
Reaſon, be all eternal? To elude This, you 
have Recourſe to Equilibration, (for ſo with 
your Leave, I will call your 1-:y»ue, +) and ſay, 
that, as there i is a Sort of Nature mortal, there 
15 a Sort immortal; by the ſame Rule, as there 


are Men mortal, there are Men immortal; 


and as ſome ariſe from the Earth, ſome muſt 


ariſe from the Water alſo; and as there are 


Cauſes, which deftroy, there muſt be Cauſes, 


which preſerve. Be it as you ſay ; but let thoſe 


Cauſes preſerve, which have Exiſtence them- 


ſelves ; I cannot conceive theſe your Gods 


to haye any. 


But how does all this Face of Things ariſe 
from individual Corpuſcles? Were there any 
ſuch Atoms, (as there are not) they might 


| perhaps impel one another, and be jumbled 
together, in their Motion ; but they could 


never be able to form, figure, colour, or ani- 
mate; fo that you, by no Means, demonſtrate 


* The Images are to be underſiood to be in a conflant unin- 
terrupted Motion, and never to reſt; in which Senſe 885 a 
delivers this Doctrine of Images after Epicurus, 

Nec Mora, nec Requies, inter datur ulla fuendi. 
T A juſt Proportion between the different Sorts of Beings. 


Fy- the 


* 
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the Immortality of your Deity. Let us now 
enquire into his Happineſs. It is certain, that 
without Virtue there can be no Happineſs; 
but Virtue conſiſts in Action; now your Deity 
does Nothing; therefore he is void of Virtue, 
conſequently cannot be happy. What Sort of 
Life does he lead? He has a conſtant Supply, 
you ſay, of good Things unmix d with bad. 
What are thoſe good Things? Senſual Pleaſures, 
no Doubt; for you know no Delight of the 
Mind, but what ariſes from the Body, and re- 
turns to it. I do not ſuppoſe, Velleius, that 
you are like ſome of the Epicureans, who are 
* aſhamed of Epicurnuss Words, in which he 
openly avows that he has no Idea of any Good 
| ſeparate from wanton and obſcene Pleaſures; 
which, without a Bluſh, he names diſtinctly. 
What Food therefore, what Drink, what Va- 
riety of Muſick or Flowers, what Kind of 


Contact, what Odours, will you offer to the 
Gods to fill them with Pleaſures? The Poets 


indeed provide them Banquets of Nectar and 
Ambroſia, and a Hebe or a Ganymed to ſerve 

up the Cup. But what is it, Epicurus, that 
you do for them? For I do not ſee from whence 
your Deity ſhould have thoſe Things, nor 


how he could uſe them. Therefore the 


Nature of Man is better conſtituted for a 


happy Life than the Nature of the Gods, 


5 9 


* Some give guos non pudeat earum Epicuri Vocum; but 
the belt Copies have not 20; nor would it be conſiſtent with 


Cotta to lay guos non pudeat; for he throughout repreſents - 


Velleius as a perfect Epicurean in every Article. 


becauſe | 


# 
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becauſe Men enjoy various Kinds of Pleaſures; 
but thoſe you look on as ſuperficial, which 
delight the Senſes only by a Titillation, as 
Epicurus calls it. What End is there of this 
trifling? Even Philo, who follow'd the Aca- 
demy, could not bear to hear the ſoft and luſ- 
cious Delights of the Epicureans deſpiſed; for 
he perfectly remember d and repeated many 
Sentences of Epicurus in the very Words, in 
which they were wrote. He likewiſe recited 
many, which were more groſs, from Metro- 
dorus, the ſage Colleague of Epicurus, who 
blamed his Brother Timocrates, becauſe he 
he would not allow that a happy Life con- 
ſiſts in pampering the Belly; nor has he done 
it once only, but often. You grant what I 
ſay, I perceive; for you know it to be true. 


- I can produce the Books, if you ſhould deny 
9 it; but I do not now undertake to oppoſe 
your reducing all Things to Pleaſure. That 
1 is another Queſtion. What I am now ſhewin 

is, that your Gods are void of Pleaſure; and 
C |; 
a therefore, according to your own Manner of 
4 Reaſoning, they are not happy. But they are 
x free from Pain. Is That ſufficient for Beings, 
_ KU who are ſuppoſed to enjoy all good Things and 
NF the moſt ſupreme Felicity? The Deity, they 
f ſay, is conſtantly meditating on his own Happi- 
05 neſs, having no other Idea in his Mind. Conſider 
. a little; reflect what a Figure the Deity would 
W make, idly thinking of Nothing through all 
5 * Eternity but, it is very well with me, and - 


am happy; nor do I ſee why this happy Deity 
| ſhould not fear being deſtroy'd, ſince without 


any 
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any Intermiſſion he is drove and agitated by 
an everlaſting Incurſion of Atoms, and from 
whom Images are conſtantly flowing. Vour 
Deity therefore is neither happy nor eternal. 
Epicurus, it ſeems, has written Books concern- 
ing Sandtity, and Piety to the Gods. But how 
does he ſpeak on theſe Subjects? You would 


ſay that you hear'd Coruncanius or 'Scevola, 


the high Prieſts, and not him, who tore up 


all Religion by the Roots, and who overthrow'd 


the Temples and Altars of the immortal Gods, 
not with Hands like “ Xerxes, but with Argu- 
ments; for, what Reaſon is there that Men 
ſhould worſhip the Gods, when the Gods, as 
you ſay, not only do not regard Men, but 


are entirely careleſs of every Thing, and ab- 


ſolutely do Nothing? But they are, you ſay, 
of ſo glorious and excellent a Nature, that a 
wiſe Man 1s induced by their Excellence to adore 
them. Can there be any Glory in that Nature, 


which only contemplates its own Happineſs, 


and neither will do, nor does, nor ever did 
any Thing. Beſides, what Piety is due to a 
Being, from whom you receive Nothing ? 


Or how are you indebted to him, who be- 


ſtows no Benefits? Piety, you ſay, is a Fuſ- 
tice towards the Gods; but what Right have 
they to it, when there is no Communication 
between us? And Sanctity is the Knowledge 
of worſhiping them; but I do not underſtand 


why they are to be worſhip'd, if we are 


. 


ꝶ6ͤ— — 


* The Deſtruction of the Temples by Aergel, when he in- 


neithe 


vaded Greece, is related by Herodotus. 


a £ 
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neither to receive or expect any Good from 
them; and why ſhould we worſhip them from 
an Admiration only of that Nature, in which 
we can behold Nothing excellent ? | 

You value yourſelves upon being free from 
Superſtition; which is a Conſequence attending 
the Disbelief of the Divinity; for do you imagine 
Diagoras or Theodorus, who abſolutely deny'd 
the Being of the Gods, could be ſuperſtitious? 


Ido not ſuſpect even Protagoras, who doubted 


whether there are Gods or not. The Opinions 
of theſe Philoſophers are not only deſtructive 
of Superſtition, which ariſes from a vain Fear 
of the Gods, but of Religion alſo, which 
conſiſts in a pious Adoration of them. What 


think you of thoſe, who have aſſerted that 


the whole Doctrine concerning the immortal 
Gods was the Invention of Politicians, whoſe 
View was to govern that Part of the Com- 
munity by Religion, which Reaſon could not 
influence? Are not their Opinions ſubverſive - 
of all Religion? Or what Religion did Pro- 
dicus the Chian * leave, who held that every 
Thing beneficial to human Life ſhould be 


number d amongſt the Gods? Were not They 


likewiſe void of Religion, who taught that 
the Deities, at preſent the Obje& of our Pray- 


ers and Adoration, were valiant, illuſtrious and 


mighty Men, who aroſe to Divinity after 


* Ae. te 


* He is call'd ITeod' 1x05 o Xtos, Or Xetos, by Sextus Emperi- 
cus, Who names the Sun, Moon, the Fountains, Rivers and Fruits 


of the Earth, amongſt the Divinities of Prodicus. | 


Death? 
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74 Of the NATURE Book I. 
Death? Eubemerus +, whom our Ennius tran- 
flated and follow'd more than other Authors, 
hath particularly advanced this Doctrine and 
treated of the Deaths and Burials of the Gods; 
whether then may he be ſaid to have confirm d 
Religion, or to have totally ſubverted it? 1 
ſhall ſay Nothing of that facred and auguſt 
Eleufina, * into whoſe Myſteries the moſt diſtant 
Nations were initiated, nor of thoſe in Samo- 
thrace, or thaſe in Lemnos +, ſecretly re- 


forted to by Night and ſurrounded by thick and 
| ſhady Groves; which, deſcribed as Reaſon 
ſhould direct, rather explain the Nature of 


Things than diſcover the Knowledge of the Gods. 

Even that great Man Democritus, from 
whoſe Fountains Epicurus water'd his little 
Garden 8, ſeems to me to be puzzled about 
the Nature of the Gods. One while he thinks 
that there are Images endow'd with Divinity, 


inherent in the Univerſality of Things; another 


while that the Principles and Minds contain d 
in the Univerſe are Gods; then he at- 


tributes Divinity to animated Images, employing 


themſelves in doing us Good or Harm, and 


— 


+ A Greek Hiſtorian, or rather Relater of Fables, mention d 
by Lactantius and Miuucius Felix as giving an Account of che 


Births, Marriages, Offiprings, Exploits, Countries, Deaths and 


Burials of the Gods. 


* Ceres was call'd Eleuſina f.om a famous Temple dedicated to 


her at Eleuſis, near Athens. 


+ Lemnos is an Iſle in the Ægean Sea, not far from Thrace, in 
Samothracia, where Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, was facrificed 


to and appeaſed with the Blood of Virgins. V ulcan, Mars, and 
other Deities were likewiſe worſhip'd there. 
} Epicurus taught his Diſciples in a Garden. 
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laſtly to certain Images of ſuch vaſt Extent 


that they encompaſs the whole Outſide of the 
Univerſe; all which Opinions are more wor- 
thy the Country || of Democritus than of De- 
mocritus himſelf; for who can frame in his 
Mind any Ideas of ſuch Images? Who can 
admire them? Who can think they merit a 
religious Adoration ? 4 

But Epicurus, 1n diveſting the Gods of the 
Power of doing Good, extirpates all Religion 


from the Minds of Men ; for though he fays 


the divine Nature is the beſt and moſt excel- 
lent, he will not allow it to be ſuſceptible of 
any Benevolence ; by which he deſtroys the 


chief and peculiar Attribute of the moſt per- 


fect Being; for what is better and more ex- 
cellent than Goodneſs and Beneficence ? To 
refuſe your Gods that Quality is to ſay that 


Man is no Object of their Favour, nor Gods 


of their Regard; that they neither love. nor 


eſteem any one; in ſhort that they not only 


give themſelves no Trouble about us, but look 
on each other with the greateſt Indifference. 
How much more reaſonable is the Doctrine 
of the Stoics, whom you cenſure? It is one 
of their Maxims that the wiſe are Friends to 
the wiſe, though unknown to each other ; for 
as Nothing is more amiable than Virtue, he, 
who poſſeſſes it, is worthy our Love, to what- 


|| His 8 was Abdera, the Natives of which were as re- 
markable for their Stupidity as thoſe of an Iſland adjacent to us; 


and the Abgerites were uſed proverbially by the Antients; ſays 


Martial, Þ: | 
"x. Abderitanæ Pectora Plebis babes. | 
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ever Country he 5 But what Evils do 
your Tenets bring, who make good Actions 
and Benevolence the Marks of Imbecility ? 
For, not to mention the Power and Nature 
of the Gods, you hold that even Men, if 
they had no Need of mutual Aſſiſtance, would 


be neither courteous nor beneficent. Is there 


no natural Charity in the Diſpoſitions of good 
Men? The very Word Charity is a Term of 
Love; from which Friendſhip is derived *; 
and if Friendſhip is to center in our own Ad- 
vantage only, without Regard to him, whom 

we eſteem a Friend, it cannot be call'd Friend- 

hip, but a Sort of Traffick for our own Pro- 
At. Paſtures, Lands, and Herds of Cattle, are 
valued in the fame Manner on Account 
of the Profit we gather from them ; but Cha- 
rity and Friendſhip expect no Return. How 
much more Reaſon have we to think that the 
Gods, who want Nothing, - ſhould love each 
other gratuitouſly, and employ themſelves a- 
bout us? If it was not ſo, why do we pray to, 
or adore, them? Why do the Prieſts preſide 

over the Altars, and the Augurs over the Auſ- 


pices? + What have we to ask of the Gods, 
and why do we prefer our Vows to them ? 


[ 


— — 
— 
»„— 


This Paſſage will not admit of a Tranſlation anſwerable to 
the Senſe of the Original. Cicero ſays the Word Amicitia (Friend- 
ſhip) is derived from charum (dear) and Amor (Love or Affection). 
+ Theſe Interrogations are Nothing to the Purpoſe. The Priefs 
preſiding over the Altars, the Augurs over the Auſpices, which 
were Divinations by the Flight of Birds, are no Coroborations 
of any Argument relating to the Deity 3 no more indeed is any 


But 
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But Epicurus, you ſay, has written a Book 
concerning Sanctity, We are trifled with by 
one leſs qualified for writing than prone to 


ſcribling; for what Sanctity ſhould there be, 


if the Gods take no Care of human Affairs? 
Or what animated Eſſence is there that regards 
Nothing? Therefore our Friend Pofidonius has 
well obſerved, in his fifth Book of the Nature 


of the Gods, that Epicurus believed there were f 


no Gods, and that what he ſaid of them was 
only a Fineſſe to avoid Danger * ; and really 


he could not be ſo weak as to imagine that the 


Deity has only the outward Lines of a ſimple 
Mortal, without any real Solidity ; that he nt 
all the Members of a Man, without the leaſt 
Power to uſe them; a certain, thin, pellucid 


Being, neither favourable or beneficial to any 


one, neither regarding nor doing any Thing; 
for, in the firſt Place, there can be no ſuch 


Being in Nature; which Epicurus being con- 


ſcious of, he allows the Gods in Words, and 


deſtroys them in Fact; but, in the ſecond 
Place, if the Deity is truly ſuch that he 


ſhews no Favour, no Benevolence to Man- 
kind, away with him! For why ſhould I 


intreat him to be 2 He can be pfö- 
ince, as you fay, all Favour 
and Benevolence are the Effects of Imbecility. 


pitious to none, 


— — — — — — 


* The Laws of the Albenians were very ſevere againſt Sceptic: 


and BE. b 
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BOOK I. 


\ \ / HEN Cotta had thus concluded, fays 

Velleius I was really inconſiderate to 
engage with an Academic, who is likewiſe a 
Rhetorician ; I ſhould not have fear d an Aca- 
demic without Eloquence, nor the moſt able 


Rhetorician without that Philoſophy ; for Iam 


neither puzzled by an empty Flow of Words, 
nor the moſt ſubtle Reaſonings deliver'd with- 


out a Grace. You, Cotta, have excell'd in 
both. You only wanted the Aſſembly and 
Judges *. But enough of This at preſent. 


Now let us hear Lucihus, if it is agreeable to 


him. I had much rather, ſays Balbus, hear 
Cotta reſume his Diſcourſe, and with the ſame 


Eloquence ſhew us the true Gods, with which 
he has exploded the falſe; for on ſuch a Sub- 


ject the looſe, unſettled Doctrine of the Aca- 
demy does not become a Philoſepher, a Prieſt, 


a Cotta, whoſe Opinions ſhould be, like thoſe 


— —— 
r 
— — 


* It was a Cuſtom amongſt the Romans to appoint Judges in 
publick Diſputes and other Exerciſes; and to him, who was de- 
clared the Victor, ſome Mark of Honour was given; but this 
Diſpute was in private at a Friend's Houſe. 


* 7 


we 
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we + hold, firm and certain. Epicurus has 


been more than ſufficiently refuted ; but I 
would willingly hear your own. Sentiments, 


Cotta. Do you forget, replies Cotta, what I 
at firſt ſaid, that it is eaſier for me, eſpecially on 
this Point, to attack the Opinions of another 
than to fix my own. Nay, though I had 
ſomething remaining that might be clear, yet, 
having been ſo large already, I would now hear 
you ſpeak in your Turn. I ſubmit, fays Bal- 


bus, and ſhall be very brief; for, as you have 


confuted the Errors of Epicurus, my Part in 
the Diſpute will be the ſhorter. 155 


Our Sect divide the whole Queſtion con- 
cerning the immortal Gods into four Parts. Firſt, 


that there are Gods; ſecondly, what they are; 


thirdly, that the Univerſe is govern'd by them; 
and laſtly, that they nggard Mankind in par- 
ticular. Let us enter on the two firſt Articles, 
and defer the laſt to another Opportunity, as 


they require more Time to diſcuſs. By no 


Means, fays Cotta; for we are now Maſters 

of our Time *, and, though Buſineſs required 
our Attention, the preſent Affair ought not to 
be poſtponed. 1 


— 


— — 


+ We Stoics. The Stoics were ſo call'd from the Greek Word 
Tro, a Porch, in which Zeno taught his Followers. Though 
the Followers of Zeno were thus call'd from this Circumſtance, 
yet other Philoſophers likewiſe taught and diſputed in Porticos, 
which were long Buildings ſupported by Pillars and furniſi'd with _ 
Benches. | | „„ 

“ Cotta ſeems here to haye an Eye to Julius Cæſar's ingroſ- 
ſing the whole Government of the Commonwealth io himtelf, 
and diſcharging them from any Concerns in publick Buſineß. 


The 
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tion, have ſaid 


and has been uſed by Virgil and other Pocts ſince Eur ut. 
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The firſt Point then, ſays Lucilius, I think 
needs no Proof; for what can be ſo plain and 


evident, when we behold the Heavens, and 


contemplate the celeſtial Bodies, as the Exiſ- 
tence of ſome ſupreme, divine Intelligence, by 
which they are govern'd? Was it otherwiſe, 
Ennius would not, with an univerſal Approba- 


| Look up to the refulgent Heav'n above, 
Which all Men call, unanimouſly, Jove. 


This is Tupiter, the Governour of the World, 
who rules all Things with his Nod, and is, as 


the ſame Ennius adds, 
——— of Gods and Men the Sire, * 


a propitious and all- pd werful Deity. Whoever 
doubts This may as well doubt there is a Sun; 
for they are equally viſible. This Opinion, 
without ſuch Evidence, would not have been 


ſo durable; it would not have acquired a 


greater Force by Length of Years or paſs d 
from Age to Age to us. What is fictitious and 
ill-grounded will at Length decay; for who 
now believes there ever was a Hippocentaur or 
a Chimera? Or is there an old Woman in 


——_— — 


— ad — 


* This Manner of ſpeaking of Jupiter frequently occurs in 
Homer, Pp 2 5 3 
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Being ſo weak as to be afraid of thoſe infernal 
Monſters, which formerly poſſeſs d the Minds 
of Multitudes? Time wears away Opinions 
founded on Fictions, and confirms the Dictates 
of Nature; from whence it is that, both 
amongſt us and amongſt other Nations, ſacred 
Inſtitutions and divine Worſhip of the Gods 
have been encreaſed and refined from Time to 
Time. This is not to be imputed to Chance 
or Folly, but to the frequent Appearance of 


the Gods' themſelves. In the War with the 


Latins, when A. Poſthumius the Dictator at- 
tack'd Octauius Mamilius the Tuſculan at 
Regillus, Caſtor * and Pollux were ſeen fight- 
ing in our Army on Horſeback ; and ſince 
That the ſame Offſprings of Tyndarus gave No- 


| tice of the Defeat of Perſes +; for P. Va- 
tienus, | Grandfather of the preſent Youth 


of that Name, coming in the Night to Rome 


— — — 
— 


» Theſe idle Tales of the Appearance of Caſtor and Pollux, af. 
ter their Deaths, are related by ſeveral Hiſtorians; by Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus, by Plutarch, by Lucius Florus, and Valerius 


Maximus; the two laſt of which call, what Cicero here names 
 Regillus, the Lake of Juturna. Lactantius, who mentions this Story 


does not claſh with our Author, for he. mentions the Lake Re- 
gillus, as well as the Lake of Jalurna. This Battle was in the 
City of Rome, in which there was a Lake call'd the Lake of 
Juturna; which might likewiſe have been call'd Regillus. There 
was another Lake in Tay call'd the Lake of Juturna, near the 
River Numicius. Both theſe had their Names fiom Futurna the 
Siſter of Turnus, who is introduced by Virgil, in the twelfth 
Book of the Aneis, as a Nymph preſiding over Rivers, Lakes 
and Fountains. : | 1 | 

+ Perſes, King of Macedon, who went to War with the Ro- 
mans. 5 | | 
t. Valerius Maximus calls this Perſon Vatinius, and Urfings ſays 
his Name ſtands ſo in ſome old Copies, but the beit Editors give 


Vatienus. © | MO 
Ws + 
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from his Government of Neate |, two young 
Men on white Horſes appear'd to him an 
told him King Perſes was that Day taken Pri- 
ſoner. This News he carried to the Senate, 
who immediately threw him into Priſon for 
ſpeaking inconfiderately on a State-Afﬀair ; but 
when it was confirm'd by Letters from Paullus, 
* he was recompenced by the Senate with 
Land and Exemption . Nor do we forget 
when the Locrians defeated the People of 
Croto, in a great Battle on the Banks of the 
River Sagra, that it was known the ſame 
Day at the Olympic Games. The Voices of 
the Fauns * have been often heard, and 
Deities. have appear'd in Forms fo viſible that 
He, who doubts it, muſt be harden'd in Stu- 
pidity or Impiety Þ. 


What 
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|| Reate, according to ſome Accounts, was a Town of the 
Sabines; ſome lay it was a City in Umbria 3 the Sabines were ad- 
Jacent to the Umnbrians. This Reate was a Perfecturate, to which 
four Prafetts were lent yearly by the City-Pretor of Rome to keep 


Courts, Fairs &c. 0 

 * Paullus Amilins, the Conſul, who took Perſes Priſoner. 
I An Exemption from ſerving in the Wars and from paying 
publick Taxes. V | 

A fort of rural Deities. Cicero quotes the following Paſ- 
ſage from an old Latin Poet in his Book de c/aris Oratoribus, in- 
titled Brutus, 9 


— Aus olim Fauni Vateſf; cancbant. 


+ What a ridiculous Manner of Reaſoning is This? To draw 
Inferences, from Relations of Facts, which never could happen, 
and which the Nature of Things can never admit of! But fear 
if we deny the Stoic here the Privilege of pleading Tradition 
atid: the Opinion of his Forefathers, we cannot fairly grant the 
ſame Privilege to any Chriſtian Religinniſt. It is ſurpriſing that 


the Stoics, who had io juſt a Senſe of Rectitude of Action, aud 
| ; . who 
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What do Predictions and Foreknowledge 


mean but that future Events ale ſhew'd, 


pointed out, portended, and foretold to Men? 
From whence they are calld Oſtentt, Signs 
Portents, Prodigies. But though we ſhould 
eſteem fabulous what is ſaid of Mopſus, Tire- 
fids, Amphlaraus, Calebas and Helenus 4, 
(Who would not have been deſi der d down fo 
us as Aigurs even in Fable, if ang Art had 
been deſpiſed) are we not ſuffieiently appriſed 


of the Power of the Gods by domeſtick Ex- 


amples? Will not the Temietity of P. Claudius, 
in the firft Punie War, affect us? Who, when 
the Poultry were let out of the Coop and 
would not feed * ofder'd them to be thrown 
into the Water, and, joking upon the Gods, 
ſaid, with a Sheer, let then drink; fince they 
will not eat; which Piece of Ridicule, bein: 
follow'd by a Victory over his Fleet, coſt 
him many Tears, and brought great Calamity 


„ - ” * 
* * " ** P * * 
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who ſaw fo nicely into the Relations, in which we ſtand to each 
other, ſhould maintain ſuch evident Abſurdities. But why ſhould 
we wonder at them any more than at ſeveral eminent catholic 
Authors, whoſe Works are chequer'd with Beauties and Deformi- 
ties, with Reaſon and Sophiſtry, with Morality and real Impiety? 
f Theſe were all Greeks, ſome living a little before, and ſome 
at the Time of the Trojan War. | WC L 
* Their not eating was regarded as an unlucky Sign; and 
Claudius's turning this Superſtitions Obſervation on the Poulti 


into Ridicule, is call'd by Balbus joking upon the Gods, In bo 


fame Manner a Perſon in ſome Countries would be accuſed of m- 


piety if he ſhould ſeem to ridicule any of the idle and impious 


Stories, which are elteem'd Miracles; for che weak an prejudiced 
Part of Mankind do not diftinguiſh between ſpeaking againſt God 
and againſt Fallehogds told of God, e 
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on the Roman People. Did not his Colleague 
Funius, in the fame War, loſe his Fleet in 
a Tempeſt. by diſregarding + the Auſpices? 
Claudius therefore was condemn'd by the Peo- 
ple; and Junius killd himſelf, Cælius 1 
fays that P. Flaminius, from his Neglect of 
Religion, fell at Thrafmenus; a Loſs, which 
the Publick ſeverely elt. By theſe Examples 
of Deſtruction we may be aſſured that Rome 
owes her Grandeur and Succeſs to the Conduct 
of thoſe, who were tenacious of their reli- 
gious Duties; and if we compare ourſelves 
to our Neighbours we ſhall find that we are in- 
finitely diſtinguiſh'd by our Zeal for religious 
Ceremonies, tho' in other Things we may be 
equall'd if not excell'd. Ought we to contemn 
 Attius Navius's * Staff, with which he divided 
the Regions of the Vine to find his Sow ||? I 
| ſhould 
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+ Minds poiſon'd with Superſtition are too ready to aſcribe 
Effects to ſuch Cauſes as could no more produce ſuch Effects than 
they could make or unmake Worlds. 1 | 

+ Cælius was an Annaliſt, Lit y gives an Account of the De. 
feat of C. Flaminius, who was Conſul. Hannibal deſtroy'd him and 
his Army of 23,000 Romans, on the Banks of the Lake Trai- 
znenus, and took 6000 Prifoners. 

l ituus, Which is the Word here. was a Staff uſed by the Au- 
gurs in their Divinations, and is deſcribed by our Author in his 
firſt Book de Divinatione thus, Lituus is a crooked Staff, bending 
a little towards the Top. OR | 

|| This ſhort Paſſage would be very obſcure to the Reader with- 
ant an Explanation from another of Cicero's Treatiſes. The Ex- 
preflion here, ad inveſtigandum Suem Regiones Vinee terminavit, 
which is a Metaphor too bold, if it was not à Sert of augural 

Language, ſeems to me to have been the Effect of Careleſneſs in 
5 our 
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ſhould deſpiſe it, if I was not fatisfied that hi 


8 c ; 
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Predictions were verified by the Victories of 
King Hoftihus ; but by the Negligence of our 
Nobility the ts 6 of the Augury is omit- 


ted, the Verity o 


only a mere Form obſerved ; ſo that the moſt 
important Affairs of the Commonwealth, even 
the Wars, on which the publick Safety depends, 


n 1 


— 
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our great Author; for Navius did not divide the Regions, as he calls 


them, of the Vine to find his Ste, but to find a Grape. The Story 


is This, as it is told by Cicero himſelf in his firſt Book de Divina- 
Hone. Attius Navius, having loſt one of his Sows, made a Vow that, 
Nhe found her, he would offer the largeſt Grape on his Vine to the 


the Auſpices deſpiſed, and 


Deity ; accordingly having found her, he ſtood in the Midſt of his 
Vine, with his Face towards the Meridian, and divided the Vine 
with his Staff into four Parts, and found a Grape of a prodigious 
Size. This Story is follow'd by another a little more wonderful in 
the ſame Book de Divinatione, where we are told that Targuinius 
Priſeus, hearing of this Affair of the Soꝛv, ſent for Attius Navins to 


ſee fome Proof of his augural Art, and bade him cut a Whetſtone 


aſunder with a Razor, which he did before Tarquin and a great 
Number of Spectators, and was ever after held in the greateſt Eſteem 
upon which ſays Quintus, Cicero's Brother, who is the Perſon in- 
troduced diſputing with our Author on the Subject of Divination, 
if we deny all theſe let us burn our Annals, and pronounce the Rela- 


tions to be fiftitious, &. Hence we ſee what little Credit ought 
to be paid to Facts ſaid to be done out of the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature. Theſe Miracles are well atteſted. They were recorded 
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in the Annals of a great People, believed by many learned and o- 
therwiſe ſagacious Perſons, and received as religious Truths by the 


Populace; but the Teſtimonies of antient Records, the Credulity of 


ſome learned Men, and the implicit Faith of the Vulgar, can never 
prove That to have been, which is impoſſible in the Nature of 


Things ever to be. 


* Our great Author claſhes with himſelf in this Circumſtance; 


for in his firſt Book de Divinatione, which he wrote after This, he 


mentions Attius Navias as doing thoſe miraculous Acts in t 
of Targuinius Priſcus, who was after Tulln Hoftilius. 
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are adminiſter- | 9 Auſpices Þ; 
Peremnia Þ T 1 b Part + 30 
mina for d; n og ke Men call d to re- 
_ bs military T:haments * * Our Generals 

w begin their Wars as foon as they have 
Nerd the Auſpicia. The Force of Reli gion 
was ſo great 15 15 our An&ffors that Fre 
of their Commanders haye, with their Faces 
veil'd, and with the ſtrongeſt Expreſſion of Sin- 
cerity, ſacrificed themſelves to the immortal 
Gods to ſave their & Country. I could mention 
many of the Sybilline Prophecies, and many 
Anivers of the Haruſpices, to confirm thoſe 


Fe 


+ What I here, and in ſame ather Paſſages, call the Avfoice are 
the 4uſicia, not the Perſons, I chuſe an Engliſh rather than a 
tin Termination, when the Senſe is as well preſerved by it; for 


| tho the Auſpices are the Perſons in the Original, the Word may not 
' * improperly be uſed in Engliſh for the Auſpicia, eſpecially as the 


Perſon may cafily be diſtinguiſh'd from the Function by the 


Context. 


f The Peremnia were a Sort of Ayjpices perform'd juſt before 


| the paſſing a River. 


| The Aruming were a military Auſpices, and were partly per- 


' form'd on the Point of a Spear, from which they were calld 
 Acumina. 


* Thoſe were call'd Teftamenta in Procinctu, which were made 


by Soldiers juſt before an Engagement, in the Preſence of Men call d 
as Witneſſes. It was a Cuſtom to call Men, whoſe Names were 


thought propitious, ſuch as Salvia, Staterius, Valerius, Victor, &c. 
Such Perſons as thoſe are what Tully means when he lays, nulli 
Viri vocautur. Theſe Tefamenta is Prorinctu are call'd by the 
Civilians military Te Teftaments. Precinftys is the Word uſed to ex- 
pes the State of an Army in Battle- -Array, or a complete Prepa- 
ration to an Action. 

$ Livy gives us an Account of the Death of a Father and his Son 
on ſuch an Occaſion ; ; which is « a ſtrong Proof of the Force of Super- 


ſition, 


r 
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Things, which ought not to be doubted, For 


Example; our Augurs and the Etrurian * Ha- 


ruſpices ſaw the Succeſs of their Deciſions when 
P. Scipio and C. Figulus were Conſuls; Tibe- 


rius Gracchus, who was a ſecond Time Con- 


ſul, would have them rechoſen, and the firſt 


Rogator, Þ as he was collecting the Suffrages, 


fell down dead on the Spot. Gracchus never- 
theleſs went on with the Aſſembly, but per- 
ceiving that this Accident had a religious In- 
fluence on the People, he brought the Affair be- 
fore the Senate. The Senate thought fit to re- 
fer it to thoſe +, who uſually took Cognizance 
of ſuch Things. The Haruſpices were call'd, 
and declared that Gracchus had no Right to be 
Rogator of the Aſſembly; to which, as I have 
hear'd my Father fay, he replied with great 
Warmth, have I no Right, who am Conſul, and 


* 


— 
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ſtition, amongſt the Heathens ; but the Chriſtians have generally 
ſet Bounds to theirs, and rather chooſe to ſacrifice the Enemies of 
their Superſtitions, than fin ageinſt the great Law of Self- Preſer- 
vation. | Es LO 

*The Ftrurians were particularly diſtinguifh'd for thoſe Arts 


of Divination, which prevail'd in Rome, the Diſcipline being firſt 
introduced by them. Says our Author, de Legibus, Book 2. Etru- 


rieque Printipes Diſciplinam docento. . 

+ The Rogator, who collected the Votes, and pronounced the 
Perſon choſen. This Story, which is related by ether Authors, is 
fuperſtitiouſly introduced here by Balbus, with a View to prove 
that there are Judgments attending a Non-obſervance of what he 
calls religious Inſtitutions. There were two Sorts of Rogators; one 
was the Officer here mention'd, and the other was the Rogator, or 
Speaker of the whole Aſſembly. . 

F I. e. The Haruſpices, as appears immediately after. 


Augur, 
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Augur, and favour'd by the ny roi ? Do you, 
who are Tuſcans and Barbarians, becauſe youbave 
Authority over the Roman Auſpicia, pretend fo 
give Judgment in our Aſſemblies? He then 
commanded them to withdraw ; but not long 
after wrote from his Province “ to the College +, 

acknowledging that in reading the Books r he 
remember'd he had, according to the Cuſtom, 
pitch'd his Tent, and had enter'd the Pomæ- 
rium, in Order to hold a Senate, but that in 
repaſſing the ſame Pomærium || he forgot to 
auſpicate ; which Neglect render'd the Crea- 
tion of Conſuls irregular, The Augurs laid the 
Caſe before the Senate. The Senate decreed 
they ſhould reſign their Charge, which they ac- 
cordingly did. What greater Example need 

we ſeek for? The wiſeſt, and perhaps the moſt 
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* Which was Sardinia, as appears from one of Cicero's Epiſtles 
to his Brother Quintus. 2 

+ Of South/ayers, &c. 

+ Their ſacred Books of Ceremonies. | 

The Pomærium was a Place without the City, ſet apart for 
augural Uſes, and the like; near which a Tent was pitch'd for 
the Aſſembly at the Election of Conſuls. In moſt Editions of our 
Author, this Tent is faid to have been pitch'd in Scipio's Gardens, 
It is an unneceſſary Addition, and I. am of Dr. Davis's Opinion, 
that it is not genuine. Valerius Maximus, who relates this Ac- 
count, and who alſo copies Cicero, in the Circumſtances of the 
Ytory, makes no Mention of the Gardens of Scipio. The Reader 
muſt obſerve, that Gracebus enter d the Pomerium before he went 
ro the Tent, and went through it as he return'd ; but the nice Point, 
which he ſettled by conſulting the Beoks of Ceremonies, was that 
he ſhould have conſulted the Auſpicia when he return'd through the 
Pomærium, as well as when he enter'd it, in his Way to the Tent, 


excellent 
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excellent of Men, choſe to confeſs his Fault, 


which he might have conceal'd, rather than 
leave the Publick the leaſt Cauſe for religious 
Scruple ; and the Conſuls to quit the higheſt 
Office in the State, rather than fill it a Moment 
in Defiance of Religion. How great is the Re- 
putation of the Augurs! And is not the Art of 
the Haruſpices * divine? Innumerable are the 
Facts of this Kind; who then can doubt the 
Exiſtence of the Gods? They, who have In- 
terpreters, muſt certainly exiſt themſelves; now, 


there are Interpreters of the Gods; therefore 


we muſt allow there are Gods r. But it may 
be ſaid, perhaps, that all Predictions are not 
accompliſh'd., We may as well conclude there 
is no Art of Phyſick, becauſe all fick Perſons 
do not recover. The Gods ſhew us Signs of 
future Events; if we are deceived by them, it 
is not to be imputed to the Nature of the Gods, 


but to the Conjectures of Men. All Nations agree 


that there are Gods; the Opinion is innate, and 
as it were engraved in the Minds of all Men. 


The Difference amongſt us is, what they are. 


Their Exiſtence no one denies 


— — 
„ „* 


* The Functions of the Augurs and the Harſpices were diffe- 
rent; the ſormer was to divine by the Flight of Birds, and the 
latter by the Entrails of Vitims, OW 

+ If the Exiſtence of a Deity could be no better proved than by 
this Argument, it could never be proved. Strange Logick, that a 
Man's bare Pretenſions to a Knowledge of the Divine Will, ſhould 
be a Proof of the Truth of thoſe Pretenſions, or of the Exiſtence of 
Ss Dev | | * | 


Cleanthes, 


* 
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Cleanthes, one of our Set, imputes the Idea 
of the Gods, implanted in the Minds of Men, 
to four Cauſes. The firt is, what I juſt now 
mention'd, a Pre-knowledge of future Things. 
The /econd is the great Advantages we enjoy 
from the Temperature of the Air, the Fertility 
of the Earth, and the Abundance of various 
Kinds of Benefits. The third, from the Ter- 
ror, with which the Mind is affected by Thun- 
der, Tempeſts, Storms, Snow, Hail, Devaſ- 


tation, Peſtilence, Earthquakes often attended 


with hideous Noiſes, Showers of Stones, and 
Rain like Drops of Blood; by Rocks and ſud- 
den Openings of the Earth ; by monſtrous 
Births of Men and Beaſts; by Meteors in the 
Air, and blazing Stars, by the Greeks call'd 
Comete , by us Crinitæ, the Appearance of 
which, in the late Octavian War +, were Fore- 
boders of great Calamities ; by two Suns, which, 
as I have hear'd my Father ſay, happen'd in the 
Conſulate of Tudztanus and Aguillius, and in 
which Year alſo another Sun (P. Africanus) 
was extinguiſh'd. Theſe Things have terrified 
Mankind, and raiſed an Imagination of the 
Exiſtence of ſome celeſtial and divine Power, 


— 
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* They both ſignify hairy, or bearded. Stella crinita (ſome 
give cincinnata) is the ſame with the Cometa of the Greets, a 


Comet. | 
+ The War between OZavius and Cinna, the Confuls. OZavins 


Was flain by Cinna, who in his fourth Confulfhip was ſtoned to 


Death at Ancona. 
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His fourth Cauſe, and That the ſtrongeſt, is 
drawn from the Regularity of the Motion and 
Revolution of the Heavens, the Diſtinction, Va- 
riety, Fay, and Order of the Sun; the Ap- 
pearance only of which is ſufficient to convince 
us they are not the Effects of Chance; as when 
we enter into a Houſe, a School, or Court, and 
obſerve the exact Order, Diſcipline and Method 
therein, we cannot ſuppoſe they are ſo regulated 
without a Cauſe, but muſt conclude there is 
ſome One, who commands, and to whom O- 
 bedience is pay'd, ſo we have much greater 
Reaſon to think that ſuch wonderful Mations, 


Revolutions, and Order of thoſe many and 
great Bodies, no Part of which is impaired by 
the vaſt Infinity of Age, are govern'd by ſome 
JJ; i 


Chryfippus, indeed, bad a very penetrating 
en ſuch is the 5 88 80 ich 5 
delivers, that he ſeems rather to have been in- 
ſtructed by Nature, than to owe it to any Diſ- 
covery of his own. If, /ays be, there is any 
Thing in the Univerſe, which no human Rea- 
“ ſon, Ability, or Power can make, the Being, 
who produced it, muſt certainly be prefer- 
« able to Man; celeſtial Bodies, and thoſe of 
« eternal Order, cannot be made by Man; the 
* Being, who made them, is therefore pre- 
ferable to Man. What then is that Being 
* but a God? If there is no Deity, what is 
* there better than Man; ſince he only is poſ- 
** ſeſs d of Reaſon, the moſt excellent of all 
43S © OL | e Things? 
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“Things? But it is a fooliſh Piece of Vanity 


e in Man to think there is Nothing 5 


© to him; there is therefore ſomething pre- 
e ferable ; conſequently there is certainly a 
4 God.” . . 


When you behold a large and beautiful Houſe, 
ſurely no one can perſuade you it was built for 
Mice and Weaſels, though you do not ſee the 
Maſter; and would it not therefore be the 
Height of Folly to imagine that a World ſo pom- 
pouſly adorn'd, with the great Variety and Beauty 
of celeſtial Bodies, and the extenfive Power and 


| Magnitude of the Sea and Land, was the pe- 


culiar Fl pies of Man, and not the Man- 
ſions of the immortal Gods. 


It is plain alſo, that the moſt elevated Re- 
gions are the beſt, and that the Earth, being 


the loweſt, is ſurrounded with the groſſeſt Air; 


that as we perceive, in ſome Cities and Coun- 


tries, the Capacities of Men are naturally duller 


from the Thickneſs of the Climate, ſo Man- 


kind, in general, are affected by the Heavineſs 


of the Air, which ſurrounds the Earth, the groſ- 


ſeſt Region of the World; yet even from this hu- 
man Underſtanding we may diſcover the Exiſt- 


ence of ſome intelligent Agent, that is divine and 
wiſer than ourſelves; for, as Socrates fays, in 


| Xenophon, from whence had Man his Portion 
of Underſtanding ? Upon Enquiry, it will ap- 
pear that the Heat and Moiſture diffuſed thro' 


our 


be poſſeſs d of all Perfections except the princi- 
pal? Certainly there is Nothing better, more 


nued Agreement of Things in the Univerſe ? 


Solſtices? Could the Flux and Reflux of the 


the continued Influence of a divine Spirit? 


pious Manner, as I purpoſe do, they will be 
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our Bodies, that terrene Solidity of Parts, and 
our vital Spirit, ariſe from Earth, Water, Fire, 
and Air, in which we breathe. But where did 

\ 


we find That, which excells all, Reaſon I mean, 
or (if you pleaſe, in other Terms) the Mind, 
Underſtanding, Thought, Prudence ? And 
from whence did we take it? Shall the World 


excellent, or more beautiful than the World, 
nor can we conceive any Thing to excel it; and 
if Reaſon and Wiſdom are the greateſt of all 
Perfections, they muſt neceſſarily be a Part of 
what we all allow to be the moſt excellent. 
Who is not convinced of the Truth of what! N 
aſſert from that agreeable, uniform, and conti- 1 


Could the Earth at one Seaſon be adorn'd with 
Flowers, at another be cover'd with Snow? 
Or, among ſo many Things in conſtant Varia- 
tion, could the Approach and Retreat of the 
Sun be ſeen in the Summer and Winter 


Sea be affected by the Increaſe or Wane of the 
Moon? Could the different Courſes of the Stars 
be preſerved by the Movement of the whole 
Heaven? Could they ſubſiſt, I ſay, in ſuch a Har- 
mony of all the Parts of the Univerſe, without 


If theſe Points are handled EA free and co- b 


leſs 
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leſs liable to the Cavils of the Academics *; but 
the narrow confin d Way, in which Zeno - rea- 
ſon'd upon them, laid them more open to Ob- 
jection; for as running Streams are generally 
pure, and ſtanding Waters eaſily grow corrupt, 
ſo a Fluency of Expreſſion waſhes away t 
Cenſures of the Caviller, while a Diſcourſe 
too conciſe is almoſt defenceleſs; for what 
J enlarge upon was thus briefly laid down by 
Zeno, That, which reaſons, is preferable to 
That which does not; Nothing is preferable fo 
the World; the World therefore reaſons. By 
the ſame Rule the World may be proved to be 
wiſe, happy and eternal ; for all theſe Qualities 
are preferable to their Contraries; and Nothing 
1s preferable to the World, the World there- 
fore is a Deity. He goes on, No Part of any 
Thing void of Senſe, is capable of Perception; 
fome Parts of the World have Perception ; the 
World therefore has Senſe. He proceeds, and 
purſues the Argument cloſely ; Nothing, fays 
he, that 1s void of Life and Reaſon, can generate 
a living and rational Being ; but the World ge- 
nerates living and rational Beings ; the World 
therefore is a living and rational Being. He 
concludes in his uſual Manner with a Simile; 
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* The Academics would not allow of the Certainty of any 
Thing. | | 

The Founder of the Stoical Sect. 3 | 

Vitia is the general Reading; but I think a bad one; for how 
are the Faults of the Caviller waſh'd away by the Fluency of Ex- 
preſſion in his Antagoniſt. Dr. Davis, therefore, propoſes Conpicia 
no injudicious Emendation, 


if. 
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if well-tuned: Pipes art form d out of the Olive- 
Tree, 1s it to be donbted that there is an innate 
Skill of piping in the Olive-Tree itſelf ? Or if 

harmonious Lutes are made out of the Plane- 
Tree, is there not the ſame Inference that Mu- 


fick is inherent in the Plane-Tree? Why then 
ſhould we not believe the World is a living and 


wiſe Being, fuer it produces living and Wiſt 
Beings? 7 


But as I am inſenſibly led into a Length of 
Diſcourſe beyond my firſt Defign (for I faid the 
Exiſtence of the Gods being evident to all, there 
was no Need of any Proof) I will demonſtrate 
it by Reaſons deduced from the Nature of 
Things. It is a Fact, that all Beings, which 


take Nouriſhment and encreaſe, contain in 


them an Efficacy of natural Heat, without 
which they could neither be nouriſh'd nor en- 


' creaſe. There muſt likewiſe be a regular and 


uniform Motion in them. This Motion is 
cauſed by the Power of that Heat of Fire, and 
while it remains in us, Senſe and Life are pre- 
ſerved but the Moment it abates, and is extin- 


guiſh'd, we ourſelves decay and periſh. 


| By Arguments, like theſe, Cleanthes ſhews 
how great is the Force of Heat in all Bodies. 


He obſerves, that there is no Food fo groſs as 


not be digeſted in a Night and a Day; and that 
even in the excrementitious. Parts, which Na- 
ture rejects, there remains a Heat. The Veins 
and Arteries ſeem, by their continual Motion, 

| | to 
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to reſemble the Agitation of Fire ; and when 
the Heart of an Animal is juſtpluck'd from the 
Body, its Palpitation is like a burſting Flame. 
Every Thing therefore, that has Life, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable, owes it to the Heat 
inherent in it ; from whence we may conclude, 
that the vital Efficacy, pervading the whole World, 
is the natural Effect of that Heat. This will 
better appear, on a more cloſe Explanation of 


this fiery Quality, which vivifies all Things. 


I ſhall therefore touch upon the moſt conſide- 
rable Parts of the World, which are ſuſtain'd by 
Heat; and firſt, it may be obſerved in earthly 
Subſtances, that Fire is produced from Stones 


by ſtriking one againſt another; that the warm 


Earth ſmokes * when juſt turn'd up, and that 
Water is drawn warm from Well-ſprings, eſ- 
pecially in Winter, becauſe the great Heat in 
the Boſom of the Earth, being then more denſe, 


contracts the Fire within it. Many Reaſons 


may be given to ſhew that every Thing, which 
the Earth contains, and every Seed within it 
owes its Production and Growth to that Tem- 
perament of Heat. „ | 


Even Water hath a Mixture of Heat in it, 
without which it would neither be liquid nor 
fluid ; for it would not congeal by Cold, it 


— CT pn a4. 4 


- This, in the Original, is a Fragment of an old Latin Verſe, 


Terram fumare calentem, | 


. 


would not turn into Ice and Snow, and return 


again to its natural State, without the Power 
of Heat inherent in it; as by northern and other 
cold Winds it is frozen” , {6 it diſſolves and melts 
again by Heat. The Seas likewiſe we find, 

when agitated by Winds, grow warm, from the 
Heat included in that vaſt Body of Water for 
we cannot imagine it to be ws and adven- 
titious, but ſtir d up by Agitation from the deep 
Receſſes of the Seas, as our Bodies grow warm 


with Motion and Exerciſe, 


The Air, which indeed is the coldeſt Ele- 
ment, is by no Means void of Heat; for there 
is a great Quantity, ariſing from the Exhalations 
of Water, which appears to be a Sort of Steam 
occafion'd by its internal Heat, like That ot 
b Liquors. 


The Lokth Part of the Univerſe is entirely 


Fire, and is the Source of the ſalutary and vital 
Heat in the Reſt. 5 


From PM we may 7 = that, as all 
Parts of the World are ſuſtain'd by Heat, the 
World itſelf has ſo long ſubſiſted from the 
ſame Cauſe; and the rather, becauſe it is ob- 
ſervable that it communicates to all Nature a 
generative Virtue, to which all Animals and 
Vegetables muſt neceſſarily c owe their Birth and 


Encreaſe. 


This ents is the Cauſe that continues 


and preſervesthe World; and, indeed, it is notde- 


178 | ſtitute 
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ſtitute of Senſe and Reaſon ; for in every Eſſence 
that is not ſimple, but compoſed of ſeveral Parts, 
theremuſt be ſome predominant Quality; in Man 
it is Reaſon, and in Beaſts ſomething reſemb- 
ling it. As for Trees, and all the vegetable 
Produce of the Earth, it is thought to be in 
their Roots. I call That the predominant 
Quality Mo which the Greeks call Hy£porixop ; 
which muſt and ought to bethe moſt excellent, 
wherever it is found. That therefore, in which 
this prevailing Quality reſides, muſt be the moſt 
excellent and moſt worthy the Power and Pre- 
heminence over all Things. There is Nothing 
in Being that is not a Part of the Univerſe, and 
as there are Senſe and Reaſon in the Parts of it, 
the ſuperior Part muſt conſequently have them 
in a more eminent Degree. The World there- 
fore muſt neceſſarily be poſſeſs'd of Wiſdom; 
and that Element, which embraces all Things, 
muſt excel in Perfection of Reaſon. The World 


_——__ —_— 8 


* The Latin Word is Principatus, which exactly correſponds 
with the Greek Word here uſed by Tally; by which is to be un- 
derſtood the ſuperior, the moſt prevailing Excellence in every Kind 
and Species of Things through the Univerſe; that emphatical Qua- 
lity, which ſtimulates every Thing to Action in its reſpective 
Sphere; That, which is the Cauſe of the firſt Motions in all 
Things, and which directs them to their intended Ends, as Reaſon 
in Man, the Senſe of Pleaſure and Self. preſervation in all Animals; 
That, which ſtimulates all Vegetables to Growth and Encreaſe, by 
whatever Name we may call it; and That, in which the ſuperior 
Excellence of the ſuperior Being conſiſts. Some Part of the Stoir's 
Argument to prove the World a Deity contains as clear a Defini- 
tion of what Deity is, as is in the Power of any Heathen to give; 
That, ſays he, in which the ſuperior Excellence of univerſal Na- 
ture conſiſts, moſt deſerves the Name of Deity, and muſt be the 
beſt of all Things, and moſt worthy of Power and Preheminence. 


therefore 
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therefore is God, and the Power of it is con- 


tain'd in that divine Element. The Heat alſo 
of the World is more pure, clear, and lively, 
and conſequently better adapted to move the 


Senſes than the Heat allotted us; and vivifies 


and preſerves all Things within the Compaſs of 


our Knowledge. It is abſurd therefore to ſay 
that the World, which is endued with a per- 


fe, free, pure, ſpirituous, and active Hear, 
is not ſenſitive, ſince by this Heat Men and 


Beaſts are preſerved, and move, and think, more 


eſpecially ſince this Heat of the World is itſelf 


the ſole Principle of Agitation, and has no ex- 
ternal Impulſe, but is moved ſpontaneouſly ; 


for what can be more powerful than the World, 


which moves and raiſes that Heat, by which 
it ſubliſts ? | Fe 


Let us hear Plato, who is regarded as a God 
amongſt Philoſophers. He ſays there are two 


Sorts of Motion, one innate and the other ex- 


ternal. That, which is moved ſpontaneouſly, 


is more divine than That, which is moved by 
another Power; this Self- motion he places only 
in the Mind, and from thence concludes the 
firſt Principle of Motion is derived; therefore 
ſince all Motion ariſes from the Heat of the 
World, and that Heat not the Effect of any 
external Impulſe, but of its own Virtue, it muſt 
neceſſarily be a Spirit or Mind; from whence 
it follows that the World is animated. On 


ſuch Reaſoning is founded this Opinion, that 
the World is poſſeſs d of Underſtanding, be- 


cauſe it hath more Perfections in itſelf than any 
H 2 particular 
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roo Of the NATURE Book II. 
particular Being; for as there is no Part of our 
Bodies ſo conſiderable as the whole, ſo there is 
no particular Being equal to the whole Univerſe; 
from whence it follows, that Wiſdom muſt be 
an Attribute of the World; otherwiſe, Man, 
who is a Part of the World, and poſſeſs d of 
Reaſon, would be preferable to it. Thus if we 
proceed, from the firſt rude unfiniſh'd Beings, 
to the moſt ſuperior and perfect, we ſhall diſ- 
cover the Nature of the Gods. For we obſerve 
that Nature extends her Bounty to Vegetables 
no farther than is ſufficient for their Nouriſh- 
ment and Encreaſe. To Beaſts ſhe has given 
Senſe and Motion, and a Faculty, which directs 
them to what is ſalutiferous, and to ſhun what 
is noxious to them. On Man ſhe has confer'd 
a greater Portion of her Favour, ſhe has added 
Reaſon to command his Paſſions, to moderate 
ſome and to ſubdue others. In the fourth and 
higheſt Degree are thoſe Beings, which are na- 
turally wiſe and good, who from the firſt Mo- 
ment of their Exiſtence are poſſeſs d of right 
and unalterable Reaſon, above the Power of 
Man to attain ; a Reaſon perfect and conſum- 
mate, ſuch only as can be aſcribed to a Deity; 
That is, to the World. There is no Inſtitution 
of Things that is not deſign'd for Perfection. 
In a Vine or in Beaſts we ſee Nature, if not 
prevented, fulfils her deſtined Courſe ; and as 
in Painting, Architecture, and the other Arts, 
there is a Point of Perfection, ſo with more 
Reaſon we mult allow it in univerſal Nature. 
Many external Accidents may happen to par- 
ticular Beings, which may impede their Pro- 
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greſs to Perfection, but Nothing can hinder uni- 
verſal Nature, becauſe ſhe is the Ruler and Go- 
vernour of all other Cauſes. That therefore muſt 

be the fourth and moſt elevated Degree, to 
which no other Power can approach. Nature 
is poſſeſs d of This, and fince ſhe preſides over 
all Things, and is ſubject to no Impediment, 


the World muſt neceſſarily be an intelligent, 
and even a wiſe Being. 


How great is their Ignorance, who diſpute 


the Perfection of that Nature, which encircles 


all Things; or, allowing it to be infinitely per- 
fect, who deny it to be animated, reaſonable, 


prudent, and wiſe ! Could it without theſe Qua- 


lities be infinitely perfect? If it was like Vege- 

tables or Brutes it would be of the loweſt Kind; 
and if it was poſſeſs d of Reaſon, and had not 
Wiſdom from the Beginning, the World would 
be in a worſe Condition than Man ; for Man 
may grow wiſe, but the World, if it was void 
of Wiſdom through an infinite Space of Time 
paſt, could never acquire it. Thus it would be 


worſe than Man. But as 'That is abſurd to ima- 
gine, the World muſt be eſteem'd wiſe from 


all Eternity, and conſequently a Deity ; ſince 
there is Nothing exiſting that is not defective, 
except the Univerſe, ach is fully compleat 
and perfect in every Part. Chryſippus very well 
ſays, that as the Caſe is made for the Buckler, 


and the Scabbard for the Sword, fo all Things, 


except the Univerſe, were made for each other. 
The Fruit of the Earth for Animals; and Ani- 


mals for Man, as the Horſe for Carriage, the 


1 Ox 


102 Of the Nature Bock II. 
Ox for the Plow, the Dog for Hunting and for 
a Guard; and Man to contemplate and imitate 
the World. Man is in no wiſe perfect, but a 
Particle of Perfection; but the World, as it 
comprehends all, and as Nothing exiſts that is 
not contain'd in it *, is entirely perfect. In what 
therefore can it be defective? It cannot want 
Underſtanding and Reaſon, the moſt deſira- 
ble Qualities. The ſame Chry/ppus obſerves allo, 
by Similitudes, that every Thing 1n its Kind, 
when arrived to Maturity and Perfection, is ſu- 
perior to That, which is not; as a Horſe to a 

Colt, a Dog to a Puppy, and a Man to a Boy; 

ſo whatever is beſt muſt exiſt in ſome perfect 
and conſummate Being. Nothing is more per- 
fect than the World, and Nothing better than 
Virtue, Virtue therefore is an Attribute of the 
World. Human Nature, imperfect as it is, 
is poſſeſs d of Virtue; with how much greater 
Reaſon do we conceive it to be inherent in the 
World? If then the World hath Virtue, it is 
wile alſo, and conſequently a Deity. 


The Divinity of the World being clearly 
erceived, we muit acknowledge it likewiſe in 
the Stars, which are form'd from the brighteſt 
and pureſt Part of the Æther, without a Mix- 
ture of any other Matter; and, being altogether 


——__»_ 


It is evident that, by Mundus, Cicero here means the Univerſe; 
for it would be abſurd to ſay of this Globe nec gſt quicquam 
guod non inſit in eo. The Stoic means by the World all above us, 
in which the celeſtial Bodies, as well as the terraqueous Globe, are 
contain d. | | 
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hot and tranſparent, we may juſtly ſay they 
have Life, Senſe, and Underſtanding. Cleanthes 
thinks it may be confirm'd by the Evidence of 


two of our Senſes, feeling and ſeeing, that they 


are fiery Bodies ; for the Heat and Brightneſs 
of the Sun * far exceed any other Fire, as it 
enlightens the whole Univerſe; and we per- 


ceive that it not only warms but even often 


burns; neither of which it could do, if it was 


not of a fiery Quality. Since then, ſays he, the 


Sun is a fiery Body and is nouriſh'd by the Va- 

ours of the Ocean, (for no Fire can continue 
without ſome Suſtenance) it muſt be either like 
Fire, which we uſe to warm us and dreſs our 
Food, or like That, in the Bodies of Animals. 
The Fire, which the Convenience of Life re- 
quires,devours and conſumes every Thing where- 
ever it invades ; on the contrary, the corporeal 
Heat is ſalutary, and vivifies, preſerves, cheriſhes, 
encreaſes, and ſuſtains all Things, and is pro- 
ductive of Senſe ; therefore, ſays he, there can 
be no Daubtwhich of theſe Fires the Sun is like, 
ſince it cauſes all Things in their reſpective 
Kinds to flouriſh and arrive to Maturity ; and 
as the Fire of the Sun is like That in animated 


| Beings, the Sun itſelf muſt be animated, and 


the other Stars alſo, which ariſe out of the ce- 
leſtial Ardour that we call the Sky or Firma- 
ment. Some Animals are generated in the Earth, 
ſome in Water, and ſome in Air; Ariſtotle + 


— RR. 


* He is here attempting to prove the Divinity of the Stars, a- 
mongſt which he reckons the Sun, as appears by what he ſoon a- 
ter ſays, primuſque Sol, gui Aftrorum obtinet Principatum, &C. 
＋ The Paſſage of A. iſtotle, to which Cicero here refers, is loſt, 

1 therefore 
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therefore thinks it ridiculous to imagine that no 
Animal is form'd in that Part of the Univerſe, 
which is the moſt capable to produce them. 
The Stars are ſituated in the ætherial Space, an 
Element the moſt ſubtle, whoſe Motion is con- 


tinual, and whoſe Force does not decay; where 


every animated Being muſt have the quickeſt 
Senſe and the ſwifteſt Motion. The Stars there- 


fore being there generated, it is a natural Inference 


to ſuppoſe them endued with ſuch a Degree of 
Senſe and Underſtanding as places them in the 
Rank of Gods; for it may be obſerved that 
they, who inhabit Countries vf a pure clear Air, 
have a quicker Apprehenſion, and a readier Ge- 
nius than Thoſe, who live in a thick foggy Cli- 
mate *. It is thought likewiſe that the Nature 
of the Diet has an Effect on the Mind + ; there- 
fore it is probable that the Stars are poſſeſs d of 
an excellent Underſtanding, becauſe they are 
ſituated in the ætherial Part of the Univerſe, and 
are nouriſh'd by the Vapours of the Earth and 
Sea, which are purified by their long Paſſage 
to the Heavens. 


But the invariable Order of the Stars plainly 
manifeſts their Senſe and Underſtanding; for 
all Motion, which ſeems to be conducted with 
Reaſon and Harmony, ſuppoſes an intelligent 


„— 


n oy” reeds 


This has been a pravailing Opinion in moſt Ages and Coun- 
tries. Cicero, in his Treatiſe de Fato, imputes the ſuperior Genius 
of the Athenians to the Fineneſs of the Air. | 

+ This Opinion too is not without its Favourers. One of the 
Reaſons aſſign'd by the Pytbagoreans, for their Abſtinence from 


Fleſh, was that it help'd to quicken the Underſtanding. © 
Principle, 
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Principle, that does not act blindly, varioufly, 
or leave the Guidance to Chance. This conſtant 


Courſe of the Stars from all Eternity follows 


the Direction of right Reaſon, not in Nature *, 
nor in Fortune, (for Fortune, being a Friend to 
Change, deſpiſes Conſtancy) but they move 


ſpontaneouſly by their own Senſe and Divinity. 


Ariſtotle is not unworthy Commendation' in 
obſerving that all Motion is natural, forced, or 
voluntary. He examined That of the Sun, 
Moon, and the other Stars, whoſe Motion be- 
ing orbicular could not be natural; for by Na- 


ture Things are either carried downwards b 


their Weight, or upwards by their Lightneſs; 


a 1 


— 


* Fuſtus Lipſius is very large on the Stoical Doctrine of Nature, 
Providence, Fortune, &c. and Dr. Davis and Preſident Boubier 
have ſpared no Pains towards cleai ing this Paſſage ; but I think the 
Context 1s ſufficient to do it. By the conſtant Courſe of the Stars 
from all Eternity BAL Bus plainly means that Motion is eſſential to 
them, and that they do not move by the common Laws of Gravi- 
tation, which he ſoon after calls moving by Nature, or natural Mo- 


tion; but they move, he ſays, ſpontaneouſly, impell'd by no Power 


but their own. The Stoic uſes the Word Natura ſometimes in a 
general extended Senſe, as when he ſays, in quo fit totius Nature 
Principatus, by which he means the Betty, in which the ſuperior. 
Excellence of univer/al Nature conſiſts. Sometimes he uſes it, as 
M. Boubier obſerves, in a limited Senſe, as in the Paſſage I am now 
upon, and elſewhere in the ſame Book. Dr. Davis propoſes Necefi- 
tatem inſtead of Naturam, and well obſerves that the Words Neceſ- 
ſatas and Fortuna are in other Places oppoſed by Tully to Reaſon ; 
and M. Boubier ſays that the Word Naturam has been certainly ſub- 
ſtituted for ſome other Word. Though I think that Dr. Davis's 


Change of Naturam for Neceſſitatem would make the Paſſage leſs 


liable to Ambiguity ; yet as the firſt Word is in all the known Co- 
pies, and as it may be reconciled to Senſe, by comparing it with 
the Context, it ought not to be rejected; and Dr. Davis and M. 
Beubier ſeem of the ſame Opinion by keeping it in the Text, 

| nor 
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nor can it be faid they are moved againſt Na- 
ture &; for what hath more Force than the 
Stars? It follows therefore that their Motion 
muſt be voluntary. Whoever is convinced of 
This muſt diſcover great Ignorance and Impiety, | 
if he denys the Exiſtence of the Gods; nor is the 
Difference great whether a Man denies their 
Exiſtence, or deprives them of all Defign and 
Action; for whatever is inactive ſeems to me 

not to be . Their Exiſtence therefore ap- 
pears ſo plain, that I can ſcarcely think that 
Man in his Senſes, who denies it. 


It now remains that we conſider what the 
Gods are. Nothing is more difficult than to 
carry our Thoughts from the Directions of the 

Eyes. This Difficulty hath prevail'd on the ig- 
norant Vulgar, and indeed on ſome Philoſo- 
phers I not unlike them, who never think of 
the Gods, but in the Image of the human Fi- 
gure; the Weakneſs of which Opinion Cotta 
hath ſo well confuted, that I need not add my 
Thoughts upon it. But as the previous Idea we 
have of the Deity comprehends two Things; the 
one, that he is animated; the other, that Nothing 
in Nature exceeds him; Ido not ſee any Thing 
more conſiſtent with this Idea than to at- 


* 


7 5 


* Here Ba/bus means again that univerſal Nature, in quo fit 
totins Nature Principatus; therefore the Stars, according to this 
Doctrine, are eternally independent of every other Nature. 

+ This is a ſtrange Doctrine, that whatever is inactive does not 

exiſt. It is a ſelf-evident Truth that whatever fills a Part of Space 


exiſts, whether it is active or inactive. 5 | 
He means the Ep!cureans. | 


| tribute 


r 


tribute a Mind and Divinity to the World &, 
the moſt excellent of all Beings. Epicurus 
may be as merry with this Notion as he pleaſes; 
a Man, not the beſt qualify'd for a Joker, as 
not having the Wit and Senſe of his Country . 
Let him fay that a voluble round Deity is to 
him incomprehenſible; yet he ſhall never diſ- 
ſuade me from a Principle, which he himſelf 
approves ; for he is of the Opinion there are 
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| Gods, in allowing that there muſt be a Nature 
moſt excellently perfect. It is certain that the 
World is moſt excellently perfect. Nor is it 
to be doubted that whatever has Life, Senſe, 
| Reaſon and Underſtanding muſt excel That, 
15 which is deſtitute of them. It follows then that 
a the World has Life, Senſe, Reaſon and Under- 
: ſtanding, and is conſequently a Deity. But This 
i ſhall ſoon bo made more manifeſt by the Ope- 
J ration of this efficient Cauſe. FE. 
; In the mean while, Velleius, let me intreat 
7 you not to betray the great Want of Learning 
. in your Sect. The Cone, you ſay, the Cylinder, 
> and the Pyramid, are more beautiful to you 
> than the Sphere. This is to have different Eyes 
: from other Men ; but ſuppoſe they-are more 
5 beautiful to the Sight only, which does not ap- 
it * Here the Stoic ſpeaks too plain to be mißt od His 
18 World, his Mundus, is the Univerſe, and that Unive tſe is his great 
| Deity, in guo fit totius Nature Principatus, in wh. th the ſuperior 
ot Excellence of univerſal Nature conſiſts. | 
ce + Athens, the Seat of Learning and Politeneſs, of which Balbus 
will not allow Epicurus to be worthy. N | 
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pear to me, for I can ſee Nothing more beau- 
tiful than that Figure, which contains all others, 
and which has Nothing in it rough, Nothing 
offenſive, Nothing cut into Angles, Nothing 
broken, Nothing ſwelling, and Nothing hol- 
low; yet as there are two * Forms moſt ef- 
teem'd, the Globe in Solids, (for ſo the Greek 
Word =22:4,z, I think, ſhould be conſtrued) and 
the Circle, or Orb, in Planes, (in Greek Kuza®)) 
and as they only have an exact Similitude of 
Parts, in which any Extreme is equally diſtant 
from the Centre, what can we imagine in Na- 
ture to be more juſt and proper? But if you 
cannot ſee This, becauſe you have never touch'd 
that learned Duſt +, would not Phy/ics in- 
form you that this Equality of Motion, and in- 
variable Order, could not be preſerved in any 
other Figure? Nothing therefore can be more 
illiterate than to aſſert, as you do, that it is 
doubtful whether the World is round or not, 
becauſe it may poſſibly be of another Shape, 
and that there are innumerable Worlds of dif- 
ferent Forms; which Epicurus, if he had 
learn'd that two and two are equal to four, 
would not have ſaid. But while he judges of 
what is beſt by his Palate, he does not look up, 
as Ennius ſays, to the I Palace of Heaven. For 
there 
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* This is 'Pythagoras's Doctrine, as appears in Diogenes Laertius. 

＋ He here: alludes to mathematical and geometrical Inſtru- 
ments. ; 

Our grave Stoic is here a Punſter in the Original. Dum Palatu, 
ſays he, quid ,4t optimum judicat, Cæli Palatum, ut ait Ennius, 
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Book II. of the GODS. 109 
there are two Sorts of Stars * ; one meaſuring 
their Journey from Eaſt to Weſt by immuta- 
ble Stages, never in the leaſt varying from their 
uſual Courſe ; the other finiſhing a double Re- 
volution alſo in a conſtant Regularity ; from 
whence we conceive the Volubility of the 
World, (which could not conſiſt but in a glo- 


boſe Form) and the Rotundity of the Stars. 


The Sun, the Chief of all the Planets, is 
moved in ſuch a Manner that it illuminates 
alternitavely one Part of the Earth, while it 
teaves the other in Darkneſs. The Shadow of 
the Earth interpoſing cauſes Night; and the 
Intervals of Night are equal to Thoſe of Day. 
From the Approaches and Retreats of the Sun 
ariſe the Degrees of Cold and Heat. His an- 


nual Circuit is in three hundred and ſixty five 


Days, and near fix Hours +. At one Time he 
| bends 


* 
6 — INNS 


non ſuſpexit. The Word Palatum was uſed by ſome of the Latin 
Poets in the ſame Senſe with Cælum; and we are tod that the Roof 
of the Mouth was call'd Palatum, tiom the Reſemblance, in Form, 
that it bears to the Roof of Heaven. Balbus is more excuſeable for 
his Pun, as he quotes it from old Eunius, than if it came directly 
from himſelf. | Lo | | 
* Balbus here ſpeaks of the fd Stars, and of the Motions of 
the Orbs of the Planets. He here alludes, ſays M. Boubier, to the 
different and diurnal Motions of theſe Stars; one Sort from Eaſt to 
Weſt, the other from one Tropic to the other; and This is the 
Conſtruction, which our Kage and great Geometrician and Aftro> 
nomer Dr. Ha/lcy made of this Paſſage, when I conſulted him about 
it. I dwell the leſs, in my Notes, on the aflronomical and anato- 
mi cal Paſſages of our Author, becauſe of my Enquiry into the Aftro- 
nomy and Anatomy ef the Antients at the End of this Work. 
+ This Menluration of the Y-ar into three hundred and ſixty 
five Days and ticar fix LHloujs (Oy the odd Hours and Minutes of 
| wich 
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bends his Courſe to the North, at another to the 
South, which cauſes Summer and Winter, with 
the two Seaſons, one of which ſucceeds the de- 
cline * of Winter, and the other That of Sum- 
mer. To theſe four Changes of Seaſons we at- 


tribute the Productions both of Sea and Land. 


The Moon compleats the fame Courſe every 
Month, which the Sun does in a Year. The 


nearer ſhe approaches to the Sun ſhe yields the 


dimmer Light, and when moſt remote ſhe gives 


the fulleſt ; nor are her Figure and Form only 


changed in her Encreaſe and in her Wane, but 
her Situation likewiſe, which is ſometimes in 
the North and ſometimes in the South. By 


'This Courſe ſhe has a Sort of Summer and Win- 


ter Solſtices; and by her Influence ſhe contri- 
butes to the Nouriſhment and Encreaſe of ani- 
mated Beings, and to the Maturity af all Ve- 


; getables. 


But moſt worthy our Admiration is the Mo- 
tion of thoſe five Stars, falſly call'd wandering 
Stars; for they cannot be ſaid to wander, which 


keep from all Eternity their Approaches and 


— 2 


which, in every fifth Year, the Dies intercalaris or Leap Year is 
made) could not but be known, Dr. Halley aſſured me, by Hippar- 
chus, as appears from the Remains of that great Aſtronomer of the, 
Anticnts. I am inclined- to think that 7a/zus Cz/ar had divided 
the Year, according to what we call the Falian Year, before Cicero 
wrote this Book; for we ſee, in the Beginning of it, how patheti- 
cally he ſpeaks of Cz/ar's Uſurpation. = 7 

* Other Authors have mention'd Spring and Autumn in this 
Manner. | rn 
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Retreats, and have each their conſtant and eſ- 
tabliſh'd Motions. What is yet more wonder- 
ful is that ſometimes they appear, and ſome- 
times diſappear ; ſometimes advance towards the 
Sun, and ſometimes retreat; ſometimes precede, 


and ſometimes follow it; ſometimes they move 
faſter ſometimes ſlower, and ſometimes they do 


not ſtir in the leaſt, but for a while ſtand ſtill *. 
From theſe unequal Motions of the Planets Ma- 
thematicians have call'd That the great Year , 
in which the Sun, Moon, and five wandering 
Stars, having finiſh'd their Revolutions, are 
found in their original Situation. In how-lon 

Time This is effected is much diſputed, but it 
muſt be certain and definitive 1. For the Pla- 
net of Saturn, (call'd by the Greeks vavar) which 


is fartheſt from the Earth, finiſhes his Courſe 


* Philoſophers agree that the-P/anets never ſtand fill, but only 
ſeem ſometimes to move faſter, ſometimes ſlower, from their ellip- 
tical Motion; and the Reaſon of their Motions in curve Lines is 


the Atrraction of the Sun, or their Gravitations towards it, (call it 
which you pleaſe) ; and an oblique or ſidelong Impulſe or Motion. 
Theſe two Motions or Tendences, the one always endeavouring to 
carry them in a ſtrait Line from the Circle they move in, and the 
other endeavouring to draw them in a ſtrait Line to the Sun, makes 
that curve Line they revolve in, by which they ſeem not to keep 
an equal Motion, and ſometimes to ſtand ſtill. Sce Mr. Locke's 
Elements of natural Philoophy, in a Collection of Pieces written 


by him and printed for R. Francklin in Covent Garden. 


+ The Words of Cenſorinus, on this Occaſion, are to the ſame 
Effect. The Opinions of Philoſophers concerning this great Year 
are very different; but the Inſtitution of it is aſcribed to De- 
mocrituß. i 5 | 

t Here he endeavours to prove the Neceſſity of a certain and de- 
finitive Converſion of the Sun, Moon, and five wanaring Stars, by 
which the great Year is compleated. 
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112 Of the NATURE Bock II. 
in almoſt thirty Vears; and in his Courſe there 
is ſomething very ſingular; ſometimes going be- 
fore, ſometimes behind; one while lying hid 
in the Night, then appearing in the Morning, 
and ever performing the ſame Motions in the 
ſame Space of Time is, for infinite Ages, regu- 
lar in theſe Courſes. Beneath this Planet, and 
nearer the Earth, is Jupiter, call'd vader ; which 
paſſes the ſame Orb of the twelve Signs “ in 
twelve Years, and has the fame Variety in its 
Courſe. Next to Fupzter is the Planet Mars, 
(in Greek Nvezzus), which finiſhes its Revolution 
through theſame Orb + in twenty four Months, 
wanting ſix Days, as I imagine. Below This 
is Mercury, (call'd by the Greeks ru) which 
performs the ſame Courſe in little leſs than a 
Year, and is never farther diſtant from the Sun 


than the Space of one Sign, whether it precedes 


or follows it. The loweſt of theſe five Planets, 
and neareſt the Earth, is That of Venus (calld 
in Greek bo /. Before the Riſing of the 
Sun it is call'd the Morning Star, and, after the 
Setting, the Evening Star. It has the ſame 
Revolution through the Zodiac, both as to La- 
titude and Longitude, with the other Planets, 
in a Year, and never is more than two 4 Signs 
from the Sun, whether it precedes or follows it. 
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A 


*The Zodiac. ES | 

+ Though Mars is ſaid to hold his Orb in the Zodiac with the 
Reit, and to fir-iſh his Revolution through the ſame Orb (That is, 
the Zodiac) with the other two, yet Balbus means in a different 
Line of the Zodiac. 5 


t According to late Obſervations it never goes but a Sign and a 


Hulf from the Sn. | 
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I cannot therefore conceive that this conſtant 
Courſe of the Planets, this juſt Agreement in ſuch 
various Motions, through all Eternity, can be pre- 


ſerved, without a Mind, Reaſon, and Confide- 
ration; and ſince we may perceive them in the 


Start, we cannot but place them in the Rank 


of Gods. ra 


Thoſe, which are call'd the fixd Stars, have 


the ſame Indications of Reaſon and Prudence. 


Their Motion is daily, regular, and conſtant, 


They do *not move with the Sky, nor have 


they any Adheſion to the Firmament, as They, 


who are ignorant of Phyſics; affirm. For the 
Sky, which is thin, tranſparent, and of an 
equal Heat, does nat ſeem by its Nature to have 
Power to whirl about the Stars, or to be prope 


to contain them. The fd Stars therefore have 
their own Sphere, ſeparate and free from any 
Conjunction with the Sky *. Their perpetua 
Courſes, with that admirable and incredible 


Conſtancy, fo plainly declare a divine Power 
and Mind to be in them, that he, who can» 
not perceive their Divinity, muſt be incapable 
of Perception. | 


In the Heavens therefore there is Nothing 
fortuitous, unadviſed, inconſtant, or variable ; 
all there is Order, Truth, Reaſon, and Con- 
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* The Stoic here diſtinguiſhes the Zadiac, (which is but a ſap- 
poſed, a given, Circle) and the Spaces, in which the fix'd Stars are 
contain'd, by making one Part Sky and the other not Sky, 
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I14 Of the NATuRE Book II. 
ſtancy ; without which all Things are coun- 
terfeit, deceitful, and erroneous, and have their 
Reſidence about the Earth * beneath the Moon, 
the loweſt of all the Planets. He therefore 
muſt be void of all Reaſon, who will not al- 
low it in the Stars, whoſe Order and Con- 
ſtancy areſo wonderful, and to which are owing 
the Life and Preſervation of all Beings. 


I think then I ſhall not deceive myſelf in 


maintaining this Diſpute upon the Principle of 
Zeno, who went the fartheſt in his Search after 


Truth. He defines Nature to be an artificial 


Fire , proceeding in a regular Way to Gene- 


ration; for he thinks that to create and beget 
properly belong to Art, and. that what may be 
wrought by the Hands of our Artificers is much 
more skiltully perform'd by Nature; That is, 
by this artificial Fire, which is the Maſter of 
all other Arts. e 


According to this Manner of Reaſoning, eve- 
ry particular Nature is artificial, as it operates 
agreeably to a certain Method peculiar to itſelf; 
but that aniverſal Nature, which embraces all 
Things, is ſaid by Zeno to be not only artificial, 


but abſolutely the Artiſicer, ever thinking and 
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 ® Theſe, Dr. Davis ſays, are aerial Fires; concerning which 
he reſers to the ſecond Book of Pliny. | 


+ We find exactly the ſame S&toical Definition of Nature in Dio 


genes Laertius Tlve Teyvixov Oo CadUCov ers Teyegty. This 
Nature of Zenòs amounts to the /uperior Excellence of the Uni- 
verſe, which the Stoic before ſpoke of. | 
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Book II. of the GODS. 115 
providing all Things uſeful and proper; and as 
every particular Nature owes its Riſe and En- 


creaſe to its own proper Seed, ſo univer/al Na- 
ture has all her Motions voluntary, has Aﬀec- 


tions and Deſires (by the Greeks call'd ou) 
productive of Actions agreeable to them, like 


us, who have Senſe and Underſtanding to di- 
rect us. | 


Such then is the Intelligence of the Univerſe ; 
for which Reaſon it may be properly term'd 


Prudence or Providence (in Greek Tex) ſince 


her chiefeſt Care and Employment is to pro- 
vide all Things fit for its Duration; that it 
may want Nothing; and, above all, that it may 


be adorn'd with all Perfection of Beauty and 


Ornament. 
I have hitherto ſpoke of the univerſal World, 


parent that there is almoſt an infinite Number 
of Gods, always in Action, but without Labour 
For They are not compoſed of 
Veins, Nerves, and Bones. 


or too ſubtil. Their Bodies are not ſubject to 


the Fear of Falls or Blows, or in Danger of 


Diſeaſes from a Wearineſs of Limbs. Epicurus, 
to ſecure his Gods from ſuch Accidents, os 
made them only Sketches * of Deities, wad of 
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* This Metaphor i is taken f16m beinter, Who cal That Meno 
zrammum, which hath only the Cutlines, without any cocuri g; 


therefore | 


and alſo of the Stars; from whence it is ap- 


Their Food and 
Drink are not ſuch as cauſe Humours, too groſs 
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Action; but our Gods, of the moſt heautiful 
Form, and ſituated in the pureſt Region of the 
Heavens, diſpoſe and rule their Courſe in ſuch 
a Manner, that they ſeem to contribute to the 
Support and Preſervation of all Beings. 


Beſides theſe, there are many other Natures, 
which have with Reaſon been deified by the 
wiſeſt Grecians and by our Anceſtors, in Con- 
ſideration of the Benefits derived from them; 
for they were perſuaded that whatever was of 
great Utility to human Kind muſt proceed 
from divine Goodneſs, and the Name of the 
Deity was apply'd to That, which the Deity 
produced, as when we call Corn Ceres, and 
Vine Bacchus; whence that ſaying of Terence &, 


Without CR RES and Bacchus, VENus ſtarves. 


and That alfo, in which there was any ſingular 


Virtue, was nominated a Deity, as Faith Þ, and 


Wiſdom, which are placed amongſt the Divi- 


— 


3 


therefore monogrammi Dei may very properly be calld Sketches of 
Deities, agreeable to Velleiuss the Epicurean's Deſcription of the 
Gods in the firſt Book; a ſimilar Deſcription to which we have in 
' Lucretius, | 


Tenuis enim Natura Deum, longegue remota 
Senſibus ab noſtris, Animi vix Mente vidotur. 


F In the Eunuch of Terence, 
Sine Cerere & Libero, friget Venus. 


+ Hades; by which are underſtood Cemfidence, Truſt, and the 
| moſt exalted Notion of Honoar. 5 850 
| | | nities 
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nities in the Capitol; the laſt by Æmilius Scau- 

rus; but Faith was conſecrated before by Ati- 
lius Calatinus. You ſee the Temple of Vir- 
tue and That of Honour repair d by M. Mar- 
cellus, erected formerly, in the Ligurian War, 
by 2. Maximus. Shall J mention thoſe dedi- 
cated to Help, Safety, Concord, Liberty, and 
Victory, which have been call'd Deities, be- 
cauſe their Efficacy has been ſo great, as could 
not have proceeded but from ſome divine Pow- 
er? In like Manner are the Names of Cupid, 
Volupia *, and of Lubentine Venus, conſecrated, 
though. they are Things vicious and not natu- 
ral , whatever Velleius may think to the con- 
trary, for they frequently ſtimulate Nature in 
too violent a Manner. Ts 


Every Thing then, from which any great 
Utility proceeded, was deified ; and indeed the 
Names I have juſt now mention'd are declara- 
tory of the particular Virtue of each Deity. 


| Tt has been a general Cuſtom likewiſe that 
Men, who have done important Service to the 


Publick, ſhould be exalted to Heaven by Fame 
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* Yoluptas is the Word uſed here by our Author; but Pleaſure 
was conſecrated under the Name of Volupia, as Dr. Davis obſerves 
from Varro, Martobiu's, and Ai... 
+ n they are not natural, becauſe Nature dictates what is 

right to us, and whatever is imprudent or prejudicial is contrary 
| to the Dictates of Nature; agreeable to which are the Words of 
Zeno in Diogenes Laertius, who there ſays, 70 live according to Na- 
ture is to live according to Virfue; for ature tells ys that what is 


virtuous is advantageous: 
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118 Of the NATURE Bock II. 
and Conſent. Thus Hercules, Caſtor and Pol 
lux, Mſculapius, and Liber, became Gods; 
(I mean Liber * the Son of Semele, and not 
Him +, whom our Anceſtors conſecrated in 
ſuch State and Solemnity with Ceres and Libera; 
the Difference in which, may be ſeen in our 
Myſteries g. But becauſe the Offsprings of our 
Bodies are call'd Liberi (Children), therefore the 
Offsprings of Ceres are call'd Liber and Libera; 
Libera || is the feminine and Liber the maſ- 
culine;) thus likewiſe Romulus, or Quirinus, for 
they are thought to be the ſame, became a God. 
They are juſtly eſteem'd as Deities, fince their 
Souls ſubſiſt and enjoy Eternity, from whence 
they are perfect and immortal Beings. 


But what has greatly contributed to the 
Number of Deities is the repreſenting in hu- 
man Form divers Parts of Nature. This has 
ſupplied the Poets with Fables, and fill'd Man- 
kind with all Sorts of Superſtition. Zeno hath 
treated on this Subject, but it is more largely 
explain d by Cleanthes and Chryſippus. All 
Greece was of Opinion that Cælum was caſ- 
trated by his Son Saturn, and that Saturn 


9 — wo eas 9 -= — 


* Bacchus. 

+ The Son of Ceres. 

The Books of Ceremonies. | 

This Libera is taken for Proſerpine, who with her Brother Li- 
ber was conſecrated by the Romans; all which are Parts of Nature 
In Proſoprpezias.; Cicero therefore makes Balbus diſtinguiſh between 
the Perſon Liber, or Bacchus, and the Liber, which is a Part of 
Nature in Proſopopeia. | 


y Thele allegorical Fables are largely related by Hefod in is 
Torn. 1 


Was 


— 
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was chain d by his Son Jupiter. In theſe im- 
pious Fables a phyſical, and not inelegant Mean- 
ing is contain d; for they would denote that 
the celeſtial, moſt exalted, and ætherial Nature, 


That is, the fiery Nature, which produces all 
Things by itſelf, is deſtitute of that Part of the 
Body, which is neceſſary for the Act of Gene- 


ration by Conjunction with another. By Sa- 
turn they mean That which comprehends the 
Courſe and Revolution of Times and Seaſons; 
the Greek Name for which Deity implies as 
much; for he is call'd xe, which is the ſame 
with xe , That is, a Space of Time. But he 


is call'd Saturn, becauſe he is fill'd with Years , 


and he is uſually feign'd to have devour'd his 
Children ; for 'Time, ever inſatiable, conſumes 


the rolling Years; but, to reſtrain Him from 


immoderate Haſte, Fupiter hath confined Him 


to the Courſe of the Stars, which are as Chains 
to Him. 


Jupiter (That is, juvans Pater) 
ſignifies a helping Father, whom by changing 
the Caſes we call Fove | a zuvando. The Poets 

8 14 . 


end 4 — had 


We have two Engi/þ Words, in common Ute, and which 
are very ſignificant, immediately derived from the Greet Word 


Xeo; which are Crone and Crony; the firſt is uſed to expreſs 


a very aged Perſon, the other an old Acquaintance. 

+ Saturnus, quod ſaturetur Annis. Our learned Walker on this 
Paſlage prefers /aturaretur on the Authority of ſeveral antient Co- 
pies: Dr. Davis chuſes ſaturetur, as Lactantius in his Div. Int. 


did before him; and when we are giving the Derivation of the 


Word Saturnus, I think ſaturetur is preterable, as being nearer 
Saturnus than ſaturaretur. : : 

1 Cicero means by converſis Caſibus, varying the Caſes from the 
common Rule of Declenſion; That is, by departing from the true 
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Call him Father of Gods and Men * ; and our 
Anceſtors 7he. moſt good, the moſt great; and as 
there is ſomething more glorious in itſelf and 
more agreeable to others to be good, That is 
| beneficent, than to be great, the Title of moſt 


good precedes That of moſt great, This then 


is He, whom Ennius means in the following 
Paſſage, before e 


Look up to the refulgent Heav'n above, 
Which all Men. call * Jove. 


1 which is plainer expreſ'd than in this other 


Paſſage F of the ſame Poet, 


On whoſe Account T'll 01 that Flood of 
Light, 
Whateer it is, above that ſhines fo bright. 


Our Augurs alſo mean the ſame, when, for the 
thundring and lightning Heaven, they ſay the 
T and lightning Jove. Euripides, a- 


—— many excellent Things, has This, *: 1 
| he 
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grammatical Rules of Specch'; for if we would keep to it we ſhould 
decline the Word Jupiter, Fupiteris in the ſecond Caſe, &c. Ter- 
tullian, in his Apology, fays, VAR RO trecentos Joves, five Ju- 
PITERES, inducebat; VARRO introduced three thouſand Joves 
or JuriTeRs. 

Pater Dirgmque Hominumque. See Page 80. 

+ The common Reading 1s ' planiuſque alio Loco idem; which, 
25 Dr. Davis obſerves, is abſurd ; therefore in his Note he prefers 
planius quam alio Loco idem, from two Copies, in which Senſe I 
have tranſlated it. 


4 Sic hoc breviter is the general Reading here; but as M. Bou. 


Lier yery well obſerves, why _ when Euripides uſes three 


e 


Verſes 
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of Jove; who 


1 Pye 
"6. * 
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| The vaſt, th expanded, boundleſs Sky behold, 
See it with ſoft Embrace the Earth enfold; 
This own the Chief of Deities above, 
And This acknowledge by the Name of Jove. 


The Air, according to the Stoics, which is be- 


tween the Sea and the Heaven, is conſecrated | 
by the Name of Juno, and is call'd the Siſter 


and Wife of Fove, becauſe it reſembles the S, 


and is in cloſe Conjunction with it. They have 
made it feminine, bccauſe there is Nothing 
ſofter. But I believe it is call'd Juno, a juvand, 

from helping. 1 Hay 1 9 


To make three ſeparate Kingdoms, by Fa- 


ble, there remain'd yet the W, ater and the 


Earth. The Dominion of the Sea is given 
therefore to 1 4 5 a Brother, as he is call'd, 
e Name Neptunus, (as Portu- 

nus à Portu, from a Port,) is derived a nando 
from * ſwimming, the firſt Letters being a lit- 
| tle 
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Verſes to expreſs That, which Ennius did in one? The Paſſage 
from Ennius is but one Verſe in the Original, and from Euripides 


three, tho they are more in my Tranſlation. The learned French- 
man propoſes fit hoc graviter ; but I think, with Dr. Davis, there 


is no Occaſion for either. 


* Cotta, the Academic banters the Stoic, in the third Book, for 


| this Derivation of Neptune from nande, and well obſerves that if 


he thinks Neptune comes from nando, there is no Name that may 
not be explain'd, and the Derivation found, even by a fingle Letter. 


Cotta likewiſe, in the ſame Book, ſhews the Difficulties attending 


a phyſical Interpretation of the Mythology of the Antients; and 


| he endeavours to render their Theology doubtſul. It is certainly 


very 
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tle changed. The Sovereignty and Power over 
the Earth is the Portion of a God, to whom 
Me, as well as the Greeks, have given a Name 
that denotes Riches, (in Latin Dis, in Greek 
NasToy ) becauſe all Things ariſe from the Earth 
and return to it. He forced away Proſerpine, 
(in Greek call'd Tegen) by which the Poets 


mean the Seed of Corn, from whence comes 


their Fiction of Ceres, 1 Mother of Proſer- 


pine, ſeeking for her Daughter, who was hid 


from her. She is call'd Ceres, which is the 


ſame as Geres, a gerendis Frugibus, * from 
bearing Fruit, the firſt Letter of the Word be- 
ing alter'd after the Manner of the Greeks, for 
by them ſhe is call'd Anunrhg, the ſame as Tnun. 
ne +. Again, he (qui magna vorteret), who 
brings about mighty Changes, is card Mawors ; 


and Minerva is ſo call'd becauſe (minueret or 


minaretur,) ſhe diminiſhes or menaces. And as 


the + Beginnings and Endings of all Things 


are of the greateſt Importance, therefore they 


would have their Sacrifices to begin with 


n 


— 
2 


very eaſy to ſind out Interpretations of moſt of the Fables of the 
Antients, which may ſeem natural, tho' ſuch Meanings never were 


intended by the Mythologiſts themſelves. Lord Bacon has gone 


as 33 Lengths in This, as any of the Moderns, in his little Trea- 

ite De Sapientia Veterum; but what the Sentiments of the Antients 
_ on theſe Fables, can no where be known ſo well as from the 
Antients themſelvee, where they have left us any Remains of their 


3 Opinions on theſe Subjects. 


* From the Verb Gero, to bear. 
+ That is, Mother Earth. 


+ We have a Saying among us to the ſame Effect, He that bath 


| well begun hath hal, 18 done; and the End crowns the Wirk. 


Fanus. 


their 


hath 


MUS, 
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Janus *, His Name is derived ab eundo from 
paſſing ; from whence thorough Paſſages are 
call'd Jani; and the outward Doors of com- 
mon Houſes are called Fanuæ. The Name of 


Veſta is, from the Greeks, the fame with their 
Es. Her Province is over Altars and Hearths; 


and in the Name of this Goddeſs, who is the 


| Keeper of all Things within, Prayers and Sa- 
crifices are concluded. The Di Penates, 
Houſhold Gods, have ſome Affinity with this 


Power, and are fo call'd either from Penus, all 
Kind of human Proviſions, or becauſe penitus 
inſident, they refide within, from which, by the 


Poets, they are call'd Penetrales alſo. Apollo, 


a Greek Name, is call'd Sol, the Sun; and Di- 


ana, Luna the Moon. The Sun is ſo named 
either becauſe he is, /o/us, alone ſo eminent a- 
bove all the Stars ; or becauſe he obſcures all 
the Stars and appears alone, as ſoon as he riſes. 


Luna, the Moon, is ſo called a lucendo, from 


ſhining ; ſhe bears the Name alſo cf Lucina; 


and as in Greece the Women in Labour invoke 


Diana Lucifera, ſo here they invoke Juno 
Lucina. She is likewiſe call'd Diana omnivaga, 
not avenando, from hunting, but becauſe ſhe'is 
reckon'd one of the ſeven Stars that ſeem to 


wander T. She is call'd Diana, becauſe ſhe 


makes a Kind of Day of the Night ; and pre- 


_— * 


* Janus is ſaid to be the firſt who erected Temples in 1raly, and 


inſticuted religious Rites, and from whom the firſt Month in the 


Roman Calendar is derived. | 
+ Stellæ vagantes. 
+ Noctu quaſi diem efficeret. 
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 fides over Births, becauſe the Delivery is effected 
ſometimes in ſeven or at moſt in nine Courſes 


of the Moon; which, becauſe they make menſa 


Spatia, meaſured Spaces, are calld Menſes, 
Months. This occaſion'd a pleaſant Obſerva- 
tion of Timæus (a8 he has many). Having faid 
in his Hiſtory that he ſame Night, in which 
Alexander was born, the Temple of Diana at 

Epheſus was burn'd down, he adds, it is not in 
the leaft to be wonder d at, becauſe Diana, being 


willing to aſſiſt at the Labour of Olympias *, 


was abſent from Home. But to this Goddeſs, 


becauſe, ad Res omnes veniret, ſhe has an In- 


fluence upon all Things, we have given the Ap- 


pellation of Venus +; from whom the Word 


Venuſtas Beauty is rather derived than Venus 
from Venuſtas. e 


Do you obſerve therefore that from Things 


natural, and which were wiſely and advantage- 


ouſly diſcover d, have ariſen fictious and ima- 
ginary Deities ; which have been the Founda- 
tion of falſe Opinions, pernicious Errors, and 
wretched Superſtitions ? For we know the dif- 
ferent Forms of the Gods, 'their Ages, Apparel, 
Ornaments, their Pedigrees, Marriages, Rela- 
tions, and every Thing belonging to them, are 
reduced to a Level with human Weaknels;; for 
they are repreſented with our Paſſions ; with 


Luſt, Sorrow, and Anger ; and, according to 


_- —_— 
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» oynbias was the Mother of Alexander. 3 
I Venus is here ſaid to be one of the Names of Diaua, becauſe 


4d res omnes veniret ; but ſhe is not ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the 
Mother of Cupid. Sa 
. | Fable 
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Fable, they have had Wars and Combats, not 
only, as Homer relates, when they have inte- 
reſted themſelves in two different Armies, but 
when they have fought Battles in their own 


Defence, againſt the Titans and Giants. Theſe FO 


Stories, of the greateſt Weakneſs and Levity, | 
are related and believed with the moſt implicit . 


Folly. 


But rejeting theſe Fables with ange a 
Deity is diffuſed in every Part of Nature; in 
Earth under the Name of Ceres; in the Sea 
under the Name of Neptune; in other Parts 
under other Names. Vet whatever they are, 
and whatever Name Cuſtom hath given them, 
we ought to worſhip and adore them. The 
beſt, the chaſteſt, the moſt facred and pious 
Worſhip of the Gods is to reverence them al- 
ways with a pure, perfect, and unpolluted Mind 
and Voice; for our Anceſtors as well as the 
Philoſophers have ſeparated Superſtition from 
Religion. They, who pray'd whole Days and 
ſacrificed, that their Children might ſurvive 
them, (ut ſuperſtites eſſent) were call'd ſuper- 

itious; which Word became afterwards more 
general. But They, who diligently peruſed and, 
as we may ſay, read or practiſed over again 4 
all the Duties relating to the Worſhip of the 
Gods, were call'd religigſi, religious, from rele- 
gends, reading over " OT» or Funn ing ; as 


i. s "NORD — 8 5 » 


a — AM 
9 — N —ͤ— — 


* The Word i is rages from which Balbus fays hap were 
call'd TW 


el gantes, 
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elegantes, elegant, ex eligendo, from chufing, or 
making a good Choice, diligentes, diligent, ex 
diligendo, from attending on what we love; 
= intelligentes, intelligent, from underſtanding ; 
for the Signification is derived in the ſame Man- 
ner. Thus are the Words ſuperſtitious and 
religious underſtood ; the one being a Term 
of Reproach, the other of Commendation. I 
think I have now ſufficiently demonſtrated that 
there are Gods, and what they are. 

I am now to ſhew that the World is govern d 
by the Providence of the Gods. This is an im- 
portant Point, which you Academies endeavour 
to confound; aud, indeed, the whole Conteſt is 

with you Cota; for your Sect, Velleius, know 
1 as little of This as of any Thing elſe. You read 
| and have a Taſte only for your own Books, and 
4 cCondemn all others without Examination. For 
i Inſtance, when you mention'd Yeſterday * that 
= prophetic old Dame rea, Providence, invent- 
ed by the Stoics, you was led into that Error by 
| imagining Providence was made by them to be 
a ſingular Deity, that governs the whole Uni- 
verſe ; whereas it 1s only ſpoke in a ſhort Man- 
ner; as when it is faid he Commonwealth of 
Athens 7s govern'd by the Council, it is meant 
of the Areopagus Þ ; ſo when we ſay the World 


— 


* Here is a Miſtake, as Fulvius Urſinus obſerves; for the Diſ- 
courſe ſeems to be continued in one Day, as appears from the Be- 
ginning of this Book. This may be an Inadvertency of Cicero. 

+-The Senate of Athens was fo calbd from the Words Ag - 
IIa O-, the Village, ſome ſay the Hill of Mars. 


is 
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is govern'd by Providence, it is meant of the 
Gods. To expreſs ourſelves therefore more 


fully and clearly, we ſay the World is govern d 


by the — of the Gods. 


Be not therefore laviſh of your Railleries, 
which your Sect has little of to ſpare, in ridi- 


culing us; and truly, if I may adviſe you, do 


not attempt it. It does not become you ; it is 
not your Talent, nor 1s it in your Power. This 
is not apply'd to you in particular, who have 
the Education and Politeneſs of a Roman, but 
to all Four Sect 1n general, and eſpecially to your 


Leader *; a Man unpoliſh'd, illiterate, inſult- 


ing, without Wit, without Reputation, with- 
out Elegance. 


J aſſert then that the Univerſe, with all its 


Parts, was originally conſtituted, and hath, 


without any Diſcontinuance, been cver govern d 


by the Providence of the Gods. This Argu- 
ment we Stoics commonly divide into three 
Parts. The jir/t is, that the Exiſtence of the 


Gods being once known, it muſt follow that 


the World is govern'd by their Wiſdom. The 


ſecond, that as every Thing is under the Direc- 


tion of an intelligent Nature, which hath pro- 
duced that beautiful Order in the World, it is 


evident that it is form'd from animating Prin- 


ciples. The third is deduced from thoſe glo- 


6—— 


* Epicurus. 
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rious Works, which we behold in the Heavens 


and the Earth. 


Firſt then, we muſt either deny the Exiſt. 
ence of the Gods, (as Democritus and Epicurus 
by their Doctrine of Images in ſome Sort do) 
or, if we acknowledge there are Gods, we muſt 
believe they are employ d, and That in ſome- 
thing excellent. Nothing is ſo excellent as the 
Adminiſtration of the Univerſe. It is therefore 
govern'd by the Wiſdom of the Gods. Other- 
wiſe, we muſt imagine there is ſome Cauſe ſu- 

perior to the Deity, whether it be a Nature in- 
animate, or a Neceſſity agitated by a mighty 
Force, that produces thoſe beautiful Works, 
which we behold. The Nature of the Gods 


would then be neither ſupreme or excellent, 


if you ſubject it to that Neceflity, or to that Na- 
ture, by which you would make the Heaven, 
the Earth, and the Seas, to be govern'd, But 
there is Nothing ſuperior to the Deity ; the 
World therefore muſt be govern'd by Him; 
conſequently the Deity is under no Obedience 
or Subjection to any Nature, but rules all Na- 


ture himſelf. 


In Effect, if we allow the Gods have Un- 
derſtanding, we allow alſo their Providence, 
which regards the moſt important Things ; 
for, can they be ignorant of thoſe important 
Things, and how they are to be conducted and 
preſerved, or do they want Power to ſuſtain 


and direct them? Ignorance is inconſiſtent with 


the Nature of the Gods, and Imbecility is re- 
 pugnant 


* l Wumpſmme em . 
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5 to their Majeſty. From whence it fol- 


ows, as we aſſert, that the World is govern'd 
by the Prouidence of the Gods. * 


But, ſuppoſing, what is certain, that there 
are Gods, they muſt be animated, and not only 
animated, but reaſonable, united as we may ſay in 
a civil Agreement and Society, and governing 
together one Univerſe, as a Republic or City. 
Thus the fame Reaſon, the ſame Verity, the 
ſame Law, which ordains Good and prohibits 
Evil, is in the Gods as in Men. From them 
conſequently we have Prudence and Under- 
ſtanding; for which Reaſon our Anceſtors e- 
rected Temples to the Mind, Faith, Virtue, 
and Concord. Shall we not then allow the Gods 

to have theſe Perfections, ſince we worſhip the 
ſacred and auguſt Images of them? But if Un- 
derſtanding, Faith, Virtue, and Concord, re- 
fide in human Kind, how could they come on 
Farth, unleſs from Heaven? And if we are 
poſſeſs d of Wiſdom, Reaſon, and Prudence, 
the Gods muſt, have the ſame Qualities in a 
greater Degree; and not only have them, but 
employ them in the beſt and greateſt Works. 
The Univerſe is the beſt and greateſt Work; 
therefore it muſt be govern'd by the Wiſdom 
and Providence of the Gods. 1 


Laſtly, as we have ſufficiently ſhewn that 
thoſe glorious and luminous Bodies we behold 
are Deities, I mean the Sun, the Moon, the 
fix'd and wandering Stars, the Firmament, and 
the World itſelf, as alſo thoſe Things, which 
have 


— 
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have any ſingular Virtue and are of great Uti- 
lity to human Kind, it follows that all Things 
are govern'd by Providence, and a divine Mind. 


But enough hath been ſaid on the firſt Part. 


It is now incumbent on me to prove that all 
Things are ſubjected to Nature, and moſt beau- 
tifully directed by her. But firſt, it is proper to 

explain preciſely what that Nature is, in Or- 


der to the more eaſy underſtanding what 1 
would demonſtrate. e 


Some think that Nature is a certain irrational 
Power exciting in Bodies the neceſſary Motions. 

ö Others, that it is an intelligent Power, acting 
i by Order and Method, deſigning ſome End in 
every. Cauſe, and always aiming at that End ; 
x | _ whoſe Works expreſs ſuch Skill, as no Art, no 
"A Hand, can imitate; for, they ſay, ſuch is the 
\ Virtue of its Seed that, however ſmall it is, if 
if it falls into a Place proper for its Reception, and 
L meets with Matter conducive to its Nouriſh- 
ment and Encreaſe, it forms and produces every 
Thing in its reſpective Kind, either Vegetables, 
wiuch receive their Nouriſhment from their 
Roots, or Animals, endow'd with Motion, 
Senſe, Appetite, and Abilities to beget their 
4 Likeneſs. Some apply the Word Nature to 
every Thing; as Epicurus, who acknowledges 
no Cauſe, but Atoms, a Void, and their 

J Accidents, But when We * ſay that Na- 


W 22 — — 46. tt — — — 
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® The Sic. 
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ture forms and governs the World, we do not 
apply it to a Clod of Earth, or Piece of Stone, 
or any Thing of that Sort, whoſe Parts have 
not the neceſſary Coheſion *; but to a Tree, an 
Animal, in which there is not the Appearance 


of Art. b 

But if the Art of Nature gives Life and En- 
creaſe to Vegetables, without Doubt it ſupports 
the Earth itſelf; for, being impregnated with 


and embracing their Roots, ſhe nouriſhes and 
encreaſes them; while, in her Turn, ſhe receives 
her Nouriſhment from the other Elements, 
and by her Exhalations gives proper Suſte- 
nance to the Air, the Sky, and all the ſuperior 
Bodies, 


If Nature gives Vigour and Support to the 
Earth, by the ſame Reaſonſhe has an Influence 
over the Reſt of the World; for as the Earth 
gives Nouriſhment to Vegetables, ſo the Air is 
the Preſervation of Animals. The Air ſees with 
us, hears with us, and utters Sounds with us; 
without it, there would be no ſeeing, hear- 


K 


r — 


mon Reading, Cicers muſt mean the ſame as by nulla creſcendi Na- 
tura or coaleſcendi, either of which Lambinus propoſes ; tor, as the 
fame learned Critic well obſerves, is there not a Coheſion of Parts 
in a Clod or in a Piece of Stone? Our learned Falter propoles 
fola cobærendi Natura: which mends the Senie veiy much; and 
I wiſh he had the Authority of any Copy for it. 
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ot Chance, but of Order, and a Reſemblance 


Seeds, ſhe produces every Kind of Vegetable, 


* By nulla cobærendi Natura, if it is the right, as it is the com- 
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ing, or ſounding. It even moves with us; for 
wherever we go, whatever Motion we make, 
it ſeems to retire and give Place to us. 


That, which inclines to the Center; That, 
which riſes from it to the Surface; and That, 
which rolls about the Center, conſtitute the 
univerſal World, and make one entire Nature; 
and as there are four Sorts of Bodies, the Con- 
tinuance of Nature is cauſed by their reciprocal 
Changes; for the Water ariſes from the Earth; 
the Air from the Water, and the Fire from the 
Air; and backwards again, the Air from Fire, 
the Water from the Air, and from the Water 


the Earth, the loweſt of the four Elements, of 


which all Beings are form'd. Thus by their 
continual Motions backwards and forwards, 
upwards and downwards, the Conjunction of 
the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe is preſerved ; 
an Union, which, in the Beauty we now be- 
hold it, muſt be ſempiternal, or at leaſt of a 
very long Duration, and almoſt for an infinite 
Space of Time; and, whichever it is, the Uni- 
verſe muſt of Conſequence be govern'd by Na- 


ture. For what Art of War, or of Navigation, 


and to inſtance the Produce of Nature, what 
Vine, what Tree, what animated Form and 
Conformation of their Members, give us ſo 
great an Indication of Skill as appears in the 
Univerſe? Therefore we muſt either deny that 
there is the leaſt Trace of an intelligent Nature, 
or acknowledge that the World is govern'd 
by it. 


But 


„ MT 
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But fince the Univerſe contains all particular 
Beings as well as their Seeds, can we ſay it is 
not itſelf govern'd by Nature? That would be 


the ſame as ſaying that the Teeth and the Beard 


of Man are the Work of Nature, but that the 
Man himſelf is not. Thus the Effect would be 


_ underſtood to be greater than the Cauſe. Now 


the Univerſe ſows, as I may ſay, plants, pro- 
duces, raiſes, nouriſhes, and preſerves, what Na- 


ture adminiſters, as Members and Parts of itſelf. 


If Nature therefore governs them, ſhe muſt 
alſo govern the Univerſe. 0 


| Laſtly, in Nature's Adminiſtration there 5s 
Nothing faulty. She produced the beſt out of 
thoſe Elements, which exiſted. Let any one 


ſhew how it could have been better. But That 


will never be, and whoever attempts to mend 
it will either make it worſe or aim at Impoſſi- 
PA l N 


But if all the Parts of the Univerſe are ſo con- 


ſtituted that Nothing could be better for Uſe 


or Beauty, let us conſider whether it is the Ef- 


fect of Chance, or whether, in ſuch a State, 


they could poſſibly cohere, but by the Direction 
of Wiſdom and divine Providence, 


Nature therefore cannot be void of Reaſon, 
if Art can bring. Nothing to Perfection with- 


cout it, and if the Works of Nature exceed 
thoſe of Art. When you view an Image or a 
Picture, you imagine it is wrought by Art; 


K 3 when 
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when you behold a- far off a Ship under Sail you 
judge it is ſteer'd by Reaſon and Art; when 
you ſee a Dial or Water-Clock *, you believe 
the Hours are ſhew'd by Art, and not by Chance; 
can you then imagine that the Univerſe, which 
contains all Arts and the Artificers, can be 
void of Reaſon, void of Underſtanding ? 


If that Sphere, lately made by our Friend 
Poſidonius, which ſhews the Courſe of the Sun, 
Moon, and five wandering Stars, as it is e- 
very Day and Night perform'd, was carried in- 
to Scythia or Britain ; who, in thoſe barba- 
rous Countries, would doubt that Reaſon pre- 
ſided in that Work? Yet theſe People + doubt 
whether the Univerſe, from whence all Thing 
ariſe and are made, is not the Effect of Chance, 
or ſome Neceſſity, rather than the Work of 
Reaſon and a divine Mind. According to them, 
Archimedes ꝓ ſhews more Knowledge in repre- 
ſenting the Motions of the celeſtial Globe, than 
Nature does in cauſing them, tho' the Copy is 
ſo infinitely beneath the Original, 


The Shepherd in Atizs ||, who had never 


— — 


— —— — 


VMNa ti Scipio, the Cenſor, is ſaid to have been the firſt, who 
made a Water- clock in Rome. 

+ The Epicurcaus. | 

+ Archimeadcs's Sphere is inention'd by many of the Antients. 
It was made of Glaſs, and repreſented the Motions of the Sun, 
Moon, and other Planets. See the Enquiry into the Aſtronomy of the 
Antients at the End of this Work. | 


An old Latin Poet commended by D1intillian for the Gra- 
vity of his Senſe and Loftineſs of Style. | 


ſeen 
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ſeen a Ship, when he perceived from a Moun- 
tain afar off the divine Veſſel of the Argonauts, 


| ſurpriſed and frighted at this new Object, ex- 


preſs'd himſelf in this Manner, 


What horrid Bulk is That before my Eyes, 
Which over the Deep with Noiſe and Vigour 
wel 
It turns the Whirlpools up, its Force ſoRrong, 
And drives the Bilbo Fa it rolls 55 5 
The Ocean's Violence it fiercely braves; 
| Runs furious on, and throws about theWaves. 
Swwrftly go ng in its Courſe, and loud, 
Like the aire Burſting of a ſhow'ry Cloud; 
Or lite a Rock, forced by the Winds and Rain, 
Now whirld aloft, then plung'd into the Main. 
But hold, perhaps the Earth and Neptune jar, 
And fircely wage an elemental War; 
Or Triton with his Trident has o erthrotun 
His Den, and logſen d from the Roots the Stone; 
The rocky Fragment, from the Bottom torn, 
Js lifted up, and en the Surface borne. 


At firſt, he is in Suſpence at the Sight of this 


unknown Object; but on ſeeing the young 


Mariners, and hearing their Singing, he ſays, 


Like ſportive Dolphins with their Snouts they 
roar *, | 


— 


1 3 
— — — — — 
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Ihe Shepherd is here ſuppoſed to take the Stem or Beal of the 


Ship for the Mouth, from which the roaring Voices of the Sailors 


came. Roftrum is here a lucky Word ta put in the Mouth of one, 
who never ſaw a Ship before, as it is uſed for the Bead of a Bird, 
the Snout of a Beaſt or Fiſh, and for the Stem of a Ship. 
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| | And afterwards goes on, 


Loud in my Ears, methinks, their Voices ring, 
As if T heard the God Sylvanus fing, *. 


As 


— — 


KC 


»The Reader may not be diſpleaſed with ſeeing how differently 
two Genius's, of different Ages and Countries, have managed this 
Thought of a Perlon's Surpriſe at the Sight of a Ship, who never 
ſaw one before; a Thought that is truly poetical, and that gives 
a good Opportunity for a fine Genius to exerciſe his Fancy. Dryden, 
in the firſt Act of his Tragedy call'd the Indian Emperor, makes 
Guyomar, the Son of Monte uma Emperor of Mexico, give his Fa- 
ther the following Account of the Arrival of Cortez's Fleet. 


Guy 


As far as I could caſt my Eyes, 
Upen the Sea ſumetohat, methought, did riſe 
Like bluiſh Miſts, which, ſtill appearing more, 
Took dreadful Shapes. and moved towards the Shore, 
Mont. What Forms did theſe new Wonders repreſent ? 
Guy. More ſtrange than what your Wonder can invent. 
The Object I could firſt diſtinctly view 
Was tall ſtrait Trees, which on the Waters fleuu; 
Wings on their Sides inſtead of Leaves did grow, 
Which gather'd all the Breath the Winds could bes; 
And at their Roots grew floating Palaces, 
Whoſe out-blow'd Bellies cut the yielding Scar. 
Mont. What divine Monſters, O ye Gods, were the, 
That float in Air and fly upon the Seas ! 
Came they alive or dead upon the Shore? 
Guy. Alas! they lived, too ſure, I hear'd them rear. 
All turd their Sides, and to each other ſpoke ; 
T ſaw their Words break out in Fire and Smoke. 
Sure "tis their Voice that thunders from on high, 
Or theſe the younger Brothers of the Sky. 
Deaf with the Noije I took my baſty Flight ; 
No mortal Courage can ſupport the Fright. 


Our Countryman's Fancy 1s here pleaſing, but the Numbers and 
Diction are not fo poetical in ſome Verſes as in others. Attius, wha 
was à dramatic Poet, is not fo turgid as Dryden. He is more ſimple, 

; | | 1 | tho 
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As at firſt View the Shepherd thinks he ſees 
ſomething inanimate and inſenſible, but after- 
wards, upon ſtronger Marks, begins to figure 


to himſelf what it is; ſo Philoſophers, if they 


are ſurpriſed at firſt at the Sight of the Univerſe, 


ought, when they have conſider'd the regular, 
uniform, and immutable Motions of it, to con- 
ceive that there is ſome Being, that is not only 
an Inhabiter in this celeſtial and divine Man- 
ſion, but a Ruler, and a Governour, as Archi- 
tect of this mighty Fabrick. 


Now, in my Opinion, they * do not ſeem 
to think that the Heavens and Earth afford any 


Thing marvellous. The Earth is ſituated in the 


middle Part of the Univerſe, and is ſurrounded on 
all Sides by the Air, whieh we breathe; (the Word 
is originally Greek 4, but by our frequent Uſe 

of it is now latiniſed). The Air is encom- 


paſs d by the boundleſs Ather (Sky), which 


conſiſts of the Fires above. This Word we bor- 


row alſo, for we uſe ther in Latin as well as 


Aer; tho Pacuvius thus exprefles it; 


—This, of which I ſpeak, 
In Latin's Cœlum, Ather cal d in Greek. 


—— — — 


tho? ſublime, and his Images ſeem to be the natural Thoughts of 


a Shepherd of that Age and Country under ſuch a Conſlernation. 
Dryden had one Circumſtance to give his Fancy Play, which Attins 
had not; That is, Gunpowder ; but however, tho Atius's Shep- 
herd heard not the Noiſe of Powder, he had the rude Voices of the 
Sailors, which he took for the Voice of the Ship. | 
* The Epicureans.. 

T Greek Ane, Latin Aer. 
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A Grecian ſays This; indeed he ſpeaks in La- 
tin, but like a Greek, for as he ſays elſewhere 


His Speech diſcovers him a Grecian born. 


But to return. In the Sky innumerable fiery 
Stars exiſt, of which the Sun is the chief, en- 
lightning all with his refulgent Splendor, and is 
by many Degrees larger than the whole Earth; 
and this Multitude of vaſt Fires are ſc far from 


hurting the Earth and Things terreſtrial that they 


are of Benefit to them ; whereas if they were 
moved from their Stations, we ſhould inevita- 
bly be burn'd, through the Want of a proper 
Moderation and Temperature of Heat. 


Can I but wonder here that any one can per- 
ſuade himſelf that certain ſolid and individual 


Bodies move by their natural Force and Gravi- 
tation, and that a World ſo beautifully adorn'd 


was made by their fortuitous Concourſe ? He, 
who believes This poſſible, may as well believe 
that if a great Quantity of the one and twenty 
Letters *, compoſed either of Gold, or any other 
Matter, 


* M. Boubier is of Opinion that the Reman Alphabet before C:- 
cero's Time conſiſted of theſe ſixteen Letters only A, B, C, D, E, 
F, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, R, 8, T; and that in Cicero's Time theſe 
five were added, G, Q, U, X, and Z; and he refers us to his 
Diertation on the old Greek and Latin Letters ; but I am certain 
that the learned Frenchman is in an Error. How could he imagine 
that G was added to the Latin Alphabet in Cicero's Time, when 
Cicero himſelf here quotes two Verſes from Pacuvius, the 1 

N oct, 


. 
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Matter, were thrown upon the Ground, they 


would fall into ſuch Order as legibly to form 
the Annals of Ennius. I doubt whether For- 
tune could make a ſingle Verſe of them *. How 
therefore can theſe People aſſert that the World 
was made by the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, 
which have no Colour, no Quality, no Senſe ? 
Or that there are innumerable Worlds, ſome 


riſing and ſome "hams. in every Point of 


Time? But if a Concourſe of Atoms can make 
a World, why not a Porch, a Temple, a Houſe, 


a City, which are Works of leſs Labour and 


Difficulty ? But really they prate ſo inconſide- 
rately concerning the Univerſe, that they ſeem 
to me never to have contemplated the wonder- 


— 


Poet, both which have the Letter G in them; and Pacuvins flou- 
riſh'd before Cicero? And how cou'd he ſuppoſe Q or U to be ad- 
ded in Ciceros Time, when they fo often occur in Plautus and 


Terence, who wrote long before him. Some Words indeed, which 


afterwards began with Q, were before ſpel'd with C, as cotidie and 


ſome others. X and Z were in the Latin Alphabet before Cicero. 


H, which M. Boahier does not make one of the ſixteen, but calls 
it an Aſpirate, was certainly uſed before; for Catullus, who was 

Cotemporary with Tu/ly, banters an affected Perſon for being fo 
attach'd to the Spelling and Pronunciation of his Anceſtors as to 
ſay Hinſidias inſtead of Infiaias. The Alphabet, in Ciceros Time, 
had not, I believe, K, W, or V, in it; and W never was received 


into the Latin Alphabet ; but we find ſome Words in moſt Editions 


of Cicero with V in them, as in this Book Cyngſura, Arctophylax, 
Procyon, &c. the Names of certain Stars; yet Iam inclined to think 
that Cicero wrote Cunoſura, Arctophulax, Procuon, after A e., 
from whom he tranſlated ſome Verſes, in which theſe Names are 
Kuvorved, N and Tlegyvwr. In my Opinion C was 
ronounced a K, and Ch were uſed as the Greek X. 

* This Idea of Cicero concerning the forming Letters in Metal 
is a Clue that might lead to the preſent Practice of Printing, and 
may poſſibly have given the Hint to the Inventor or Reviver of 


„ 


that Art in Europe. | 
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“ fion'd by the Diffuſion of his Light through 
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ful Magnificence of the Heavens; which comes 
next under my Conſideration. 


Ariſtotle * very well obſerves; © if there 
were Men, whoſe Habitations had | 
been always under Ground, in great and 
commodious Houſes, adorn'd with Statues 
and Pictures, furniſſyd with every Thing, 
which they, who are reputed happy, abound 
with; and if without ſtirring from thence 
ce they ſhould be inform'd of a certain divine 
Power and Majeſty, and after ſome Time the 
Earth ſhould open and they ſhould quit their 
dark Abode to come to us; where they 
ſhould immediately behold the Earth, the 
Seas, the Heavens; ſhould conſider the vaſt 
* Extent of the Clouds and Force of the Winds; 
* ſhould ſee the Sun and obſerve his Grandeur 
and Beauty, and perceive that Day is occa- 


the Sky : ; and when Night has obſcured the 
Earth, they ſhould contemplate the Heavens 
| beſpangled and adorn'd with Stars; the ſur- 
priſing Variety of the Moon, in her Encreaſe 
and Wane; the Riſing and Setting of all the 
Stars, and the inviolable Regularity of their 
Courſes; when, /ays he, they ſhould ſee 
theſe Things, they would undoubtedly con- 
clude that there ate Gods, and that thele are 


their mighty Works.“ Thus far Ariſtotle. 


The Treatiſe of Arif te, from whence This is taken, is Joſt. 


Let 


— 
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Let us imagine alſo as great Darkneſs as was 
formerly occaſion'd by the Irruption of the Fires 
of Mount tna, which are ſaid to have ob- 
ſcured the adjacent Countries for two Days that 
one Man could not know another; but on the 
third, when the Sun appear'd, they ſeem'd to be 
riſen from the Dead. Now, if we ſhould be 
ſuddenly brought from a State of eternal Dark- 
neſs to ſee the Light, how beautiful would the 
Heavens ſeem ! But, being daily accuſ- 
tom'd to behold it, our Minds are not 

affected, nor troubled to ſearch into the 
Principles of what is always in View; as if the 
Novelty, rather than the Importance of Things, 
ought to excite our Curioſity. 


Is he worthy to be call'd a Man, who at- 
tributes to Chance, not to an intelligent Cauſe, 
the conſtant Motions of the Heavens, the re- 
cular Courſes of the Stars, the agreeable Pro- 
portion and Connection of all Things, con- 
duced with ſo much Reaſon, that our Reaſon 
itsſelf is loſt in the Enquiry ? When we ſee 
Machines move artificially, as a Sphere, a Clock, 
or the like, do we doubt whether they are the 
Productions of Reaſon ? And when we behold 
the Heavens, moving with a prodigious Celerity, 
and cauſing an annual Succeffion of the diffe- 
rent Seaſons of the Year, which vivify and pre- 
ſerve all Things, can we doubt that this World 
is directed, I will not ſay only by Reaſon, but 
by Reaſon excellent and divine.? For in ſhort, 
there is no Need of ſeeking after Proofs, we 
need only with Speculation contemplate the 


Beauty 
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Beauty of thoſe Things, which we aſſert are a 
pointed by divine Providence. 


Firſt, let us examine the Earth, whoſe Situ- 
ation is in the Middle of the Univerſe *, ſolid, 
round, and conglobular by its natural Ten- 
dency ; cloathed with Flowers, Herbs, Trees, 
and Fruits; the whole in Multitudes incredible, 
and with a Variety ſuitable to every Taſte : 
Let us conſider the ever cool and running 
Springs, the clear Waters of the Rivers, the 
Verdure of their Banks, the hollow Depths of 
Caves, the Craggineſs of Rocks, the Heights of 
impending Mountains, and the Spaciouſneſs of 
Plains, the hidden Veins of Gold and Silver, 
and the infinite Quarries of Marble. What and 
how various are the Kinds of Animals, tame or 
wild ? The Flights and Notes of Birds? How 
do the Beaſts live in the Fields and in the Fo- 
reſts? What ſhall I ſay of Men, who being 
appointed, as we may ſay, to cultivate the Earth, 
do not ſuffer its Fertility to be choak'd with 
Weeds, nor the Ferocity of Beaſts to make it 
deſolate ; who, by the Houſes and Cities which 
they build, adorn the Fields, the Iſles and the 
Shores? If we could view theſe Objects with 
the naked Eye, as we can by the Contempla- 
tion of the Mind, No-body, at ſuch a Sight, 
would doubt there was a divine Intelligence. 


TT. ̃ ̃—. iis cc. 


n 


* To the Univerſe the Stoics certainly annex d the Idea of a li. 
mited Space, otherwiſe they could not have talk'd of a Middle; 
for there can be no Midale but of a limited Space; infinite Space 
can have no Midale, there being infinite Extenſion from every Part. 


But 


\ 
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But how beautiful is the Sea! How pleaſant 
to ſee the Extent of it! What a Multitude and 
Variety of Iſlands! How delightful are the 
Coaſts! What Numbers and what Diverſity ef 
Inhabitants does it contain; ſome within the 
Boſom of it, ſome floating on the Surface, and 
others by their Shells cleaving to the Rocks! 
While the Sea itſelf, approaching to the Land, 
ſo reſembles its Shores that thoſe two Elements 
appear to be but one. 


Next above the Sea is the Air, diverfified by 

Day and Night; when rarified, it poſſeſſes the 
higher Region ; when condenſed it turns into 
Clouds, and with the Waters, which it gathers, 

it enriches the Earth by the Rain. Its Agita- 
tion produces the Winds. It cauſes Heat and 
Cold according to the different Seaſons. It fu 
ports Birds in their Flight; and by Reſpiration 
1t nouriſhes and preſerves all animated Beings. 


There now remains to be mention'd the 
Heaven; a Region the fartheſt from our Abodes, 
which ſurrounds and contains all Things. It is 
likewiſe call'd Ather or Sky, the extreme 
Bounds and Limits of the Univerſe, in which 


the Stars perform their appointed Courſes in a 
moſt wonderful Manner. 


Fw YG... =... »..9 


Amongſt the Stars, the Sun, whoſe Magni- IF 
tude far ſurpaſſes the Earth, makes his Reyolu- — 
tion ronnd it ; and by his riſing and ſetting 
cauſes Day and-Night ; ſometimes coming near 

towards 
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fions * from the extreme Part; in his Retreat 


oppoſite to it, the Brightneſs of her Rays are 
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towards the Earth and ſometimes going from 
it, he every Year makes two contrary Reyer- 


the Earth ſeems lock'd up in Sadneſs; in hisRe- 
turn it appears exhilarated with the Heavens. 


The Moon, which, as Mathematicians de- 
monſtrate, is bigger than Half the Earth, makes 
her Revolutions through the ſame Spaces | as 
the Sun; from whom ſhe borrows the whole 
Light, which ſhe communicates to the Earth, 
and has thoſe various Changes in her Appear- 
ance: When ſhe is found under the Sun and 


loſt ; but when the Earth directly interpoſes 
between the Moon and Sun, the Moon is to- 
tally eclipſed. | 


% 
— — N — 


* Theſe two contrary Reverſions are from the Tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn. They are the extreme Bounds of the Sun's Courſe. 
The Reader mult obſerve that the aſtronomical Parts of this Book 
are introduced by the Sfoic as Proofs of Deſign and Reaſon in the 
Univerle ; and notwithſtanding the Errors in his planetary Syſtem, 
his Intent is well anſwer'd, becauſe all he means is that the regular 
Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and their Dependencies, are De- 
monſtrations of a divine Mind. The Inference propoled to be 
drawn from his aſtronomical Obſervations is as juſt as if his Syſtem _ 
was, in every Part, unexceptionably right; the ſame may be ſaid 
of his anatomical Obſervations. TOES ' 

+ Balbus ſays that the Moor is bigger than Half the Earth, as 
Mathematicians ſhew. 'Tho' this was a prevailing Error among 
ſome Stoics, the Reader is not to ſuppoſe that there were no Aſtro- 
nomer*, who knew better in that Age. Accord ing to Ptalomy, 
whoſe Syſtem was well known in Tz//y*s Time, the Moon is thirty 
Times lels than the Earth; and later Obſervations make it {till 
Jeſs. Tycho Brahe makes it forty two Times leſs; ſome Obſervers. 
finge him forty three, and others forty five. EE NAN 

4 In the Zodiac. | ns 


* * 
. 


The 


* 


The other wandering Stars have their Courſes 
round the Earth in the ſame Spaces *, and riſe 
and ſet in the ſame Manner; their Motions are 
ſometimes quick, ſometimes ſlow, and often 


they ſtand ſtill +, There is Nothing more won- 


derful, Nothing more beautiful, 


There is a vaſt Number + of fix'd Stars, 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of certain Figures, 
to which we find they have ſome Reſem- 
bus: D179 | 


I will here, ſays Balbus, looking at me, 
make Uſe of the Verſes, which, when you was 
young, you tranſlated from Aratus ||, and 


which, becauſe they are in Latin, gave me fo 


much Delight, that I have many of them till 
in my Memory. 


n 


* In the Zodiac. | 
+ See Page 111 and the Note. . 
＋ Aſtronomers have diffei'd about the Number of f Stars, 


They are call'd fx'd Stars, becauſe their Diſtances are always the 


ame; they are in variable. The compleateſt Catalogue of them 
is to be made out of Flamſteeds Hiftoria Celeftis, and Dr. 
Halleys Obſervations on the Southern Conſtellations, | 

|| Theſe Verſes of Tully are a Tranſlation from a Greek Poem of 
Aratus, calbd the Phenomena, So compleat a Catalogue of the 
Hd Stars is not to be expected from Aratus as from Mr. Flamftecd 
and Dr. Halley, There is no Neceſſity for Balbus to mention al 
the Conſtellations liere, which were known in Tully's Time, be- 
cauſe a Part of them is ſufficient to anſwer the End of the Stoic, 
whoſe Endeavour is to ſhew the Impoſſibility of theſe Bodies obey- 
ing the Laws of Motion without Reaſon. See farther in the En- 
quiry into the Aronomy of the Antients, 
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As then we daily ſee, without any Change, 
or Variation, 


— the Reſt * 
Swiftly purſue the Courſe, ts which they re 


bound ; 


And with the Heav ns the Days * Nights 


go round ; 


the Contemplation of which, to a Mind deſi- 


rous of obſerving the Conſtancy of Nature, is 
ine xhauſtible. 


The extreme Top of either Point i is call d 
The Pole f. 


About This the two aN are turn'd, which 
never ſet; 


O theſe the Greeks one Oynoſura call, 
The other Helice 4. 


ey, The brighteſt Stars || indeed of Helice are diſc 
cernable all Night, 


Which are by us Septentriones call d. 


— — — — — — — — 
N 1 


* The fd Stars. 

+ The ardtic and antarctic Poles. 

} The two Arctoi are Northern Conſtellations. Cynoſura is what 
we call the Ig er Bear; Helice the greater Bear; in Latin Ore | 
minor and Urſa major. i 

|] Theſe Stars in the greater Bear are vulgarly call'd the ſever | 
Nt or the northern Fain; by the Latins Septentriones. 4 
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Cynoſura moves about the ſame Pole, with a 
like Number of Stars and ranged in the ſame 
Order ; 


This * the Phœnicians chuſe to make their 
Guide, . 
When on the Ocean in the Night they ride. 
Adorn'd with Stars of more refulgent Light, 
The other F. ſhines, and fir ſt appears at Night. 
Tho' This is ſmall, Sailors its Uſe have found; 
More inward 1s its Courſe, and ſhort its Round. 


The Aſpect of thoſe Stars is the more admira- 


ble, becauſe 


The Dragon grim betawixt them bends his I, ay, 
As thro the winding Banks the Currents ftray, 
And up and down in finuous Bendings rolls. 


His whole Form is excellent ; but the Shape of 
his Head and the Ardour of his Eyes are moſt 
remarkable. 5 


Various the Stars, which deck his glitt ring 
Head, 


* The leſer Bear. 

+ The greater Bear, | 

I Exa&tly agreeable to this, and the following Deſcription of the 
Dragon, is the ſame northern Conſtellation deſcribed, in the Map, 
by Flamſteed in his Atlas Cœlęeſtis; and all the Figures here de- 
{cribed by Aratus nearly agree with the Maps of the fame Conſtel- 
lations in the Alas Cwele/tis, tho' they arc not all placed pre- 


eiſely alike. 
1 His 
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His Temples are with double Fulgour ſpread ; 
From his fierce Eyes two fervid Lights afar 
Flaſh, and his Chin ſhines with one radiant 

Star ; „ 

Bow'd 1s his Head; and his round Neck he 
_ bends, 8 

And to the Tail of Helice * extends. 


The Reſt of the Dragon's Body we + ſee at 
every Hour in the Night. Fr HY 


Here * ſuddenly the Head a little hides 

1tjelf, where all its Parts, which are in Sight, 

And thoſe unſeen, in the ſame Place untte. 
near to this Head. 


Ts placed the Figure of a Man that moves 
Weary and ſad, 


* 'The Tail of the greater Bear. 
+ That is, in Macedon, where Aratas lived. | 
The true Interpretation of this Paſlage is as follows, and agree- 

able to the Conſtruction, which Dr. Davis and other learned Men 
give. Here in Macedon, ſays Aratus, the Head of the Dragon 
does not entirely immerge itſelf in the Ocean, but only touches the 
Superficies of it. By Ortus and Obitus I doubt not but Cicero 
meant, agreeable to Aratus, thoſe Parts which ariſe to View, and 
thoſe which are removed from Sight. Theſe Verſes in the original 
Greek, and in the Tranſlations, are unintelligible to thoſe, who 
are entirely unacquainted with the Figures and Places of- the Con- 
ſtellations; nor are they eaſily to be underſtood by Aſtronomers, 
without conſidering the Author as writing in Macedon, and allow- 
ing for the Opinion of the Antients, that the Ocean is the Horizon 
of the World. | 2 


which 
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which the Greeks 

Engonaſis do call, becauſe he's borne * 
About with bended Knee. Near him is placed 
The Crown with a refulgent Luſtre graced. 


This indeed is at his Back; but Anguitenens, 


the Snakebolder, is near his Head + ; 


The Greeks him Ophiuchus call, renown'd 

The Name. He flrongly graſps the Serpent 
roun 85 

With both his Hands ; himſelf the Serpent folds 

Beneath his Breaſt, and round his Middle 

Holds; 3 

Yet gravely he, bright ſhining in the Skys,” 

Moves on, and treads on Nepa's 4 Breaſt and 
Eyes. | 


—__ 


* Theſe are two northern Conſtellations. Engonaſis, (in ſome © 
Catalogues call'd Hercules) becauſe he is figured kneeling e Toya- 
o1y on his Knee; Eyyoracoiy yaazs, as Aratus fays, they call 
Engonaſis. 5 | 5 | 

+ The Crown is placed under the Feet of Hercules in the Atlas 
Celetis; but Ophiuchus, (Opisy &) the Snakebolder, is placed in 
the Map by Flamſteed as deſeribed here by Aratus; and their 
Heads almoſt meet. The modern Maps are not exactly 
anſwerable to this antient Deſcription of the twiſting of the 
Serpent round the Man ; but as theſe given Figures, which are 
chiefly derived from the Antients, are arbitrary, the Science of 
Aſtronomy does not ſuffer by ſuch a Difference in the Figure of a 
Conſtellation. | 22 

+ The Scorpion. Opbiuchus, tho* a northern Conſtellation, is 
not far from that Part of the Zodiac where the Scorpion is, which 
is one of the fix ſouthern Signs. | 
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The Septentriones * are follow d by 


Arctophylax +, that's ſaid to be the ſame 
Which we Bootes call, who has the Name, 


Becauſe he drives the greater Bear along 
Yoak'd to a Wain. 5 $ | 


Beſides, in Bootes 


A Star of glittring Rays, about his W aſte, 
Arcturus call d, a Name renown'd, is placed . 


Beneath which is 


The Virgin of illuſtrious Form, whoſe Hand 
Holds a bright Spike || ; ; 


; - , 
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*The Wain of ſeven Stars. 

+ The Wain-ariver. This northern Conſtellation is, in our pre- 
ſent Maps, figured with a Club in his right Hand behind the 
greater Bear. 

I In ſome modern Maps Arcturus, a Star of the firſt Magni- 
tude, is placed in the Belt that is round the Waſte of Bootes. Cicero 
ſays /ubter Præcordia, which is about the Waſte ; and Arat 
ſays vero Zeyn, under the Belt. | 

Cicero fays cui (That is, Arfuro) ſuljecta fertur 

Spicum illuſtre tenens ſplendexti C orpore Virgo. 


Cicero has not juſlly tranſlated his Au 


- athor here. Aratus ſays 1 
is placed beneath the Feet of Bootes, 1 


Apo ννt fs Thogoty— ——Boors, &. 


and ſo the ſame Conſtellation is placed in our modern Maps. Bootes 


is a Conſtellation of the northern Hemiſphere, not far from the 
00's and the Virgin is one of the fix northern Signs in the 
Zodiac. | | 


Ws 
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and truly theſe Signs are ſo regularly pan 
that a divine Wiſdom evidently appears in 
them. 5 


Beneath the Bear's * Head have the Twins 
their Seat, 
Under his Cheſt the Crab, beneath his Feet 
The mighty Lion darts a trembling Flame +. 


The CHarioteer 


On the left Side of Gemini we ſee +, 
And at his Head behold fierce Helice ; 
On his left Shoulder the bright Goat appears. 


But, to proceed, 
This is indeed a great and glorious Star. 
On th' other Side the Kids, inferior far, 
Yield but a flender Light to mortal Eyes. 
Under his Feet GN 


— 


a = . » ; 


* Fab Caput ARCT1, under the Head of the greater Bear. 

+ The Crab is, by the Antients and Moderns, place1 in the 
Zodiac, as here, betwixt the Twins and the Lion; and they are all 
three northern Signs. | 
1 The Twins are placed in the Zodiac with the Side of one to the 
northern Hemiſphere, and the Side of the othei to the ſouthern He- 
miſphere. Auriga, the Charioteer, is lac: J in the northern He- 
miſphere near the Zodiac by the Trins; and at the Had of the 
Cbarioteer is Helice, the greater Bear, place ;. and the Goat is a 
bright Star of the firſt Magnitude placed on the left Shoal ler of this 
northern Conſtellation and called Capra, the Goat; Hedi the Kids © 
are two more Stars of the ſame Conſtellation. DD 
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The horned Bull &, with turdy Limbs, is placed, 
his Head is ſprinkled with a Number of Stars | 
Theſe by the Greeks are call d the Hyades, 


E pluendo, from raining, | for 2 18 pluere to 
rain; therefore they are injudiciouſſy called 
Suculæ by our People, as if they had their 


Name a Suibus from Sows and not from 
SPoWers. 0 | 


Behind the leſſer Bear, Cxrntus + fol- 


lows with extended Hands, 


For cloſe bebind the leſſer Bear he moves. 
Before him goes 
Caſſiopea with a faintiſh Light; 
But near her moves ( fair and illuſtrious 
Sight.) pe „ 


mw. * * 


* A Conſtellation; one of the northern Signs in the Zodiac, in 
which the Hyages are placed. a 
I One of the Feet of Cepheus, a northern Conſtellation, is un- 
der the Tail of the Ir Bear in the Map in Flamſterd's Atlas Cæ- 
leſtis. See farther in my Engquiry into the Aſtronomy of the Antients. 

+ Grotias, and after him Dr. Davis, and other learned Men, 
read Caffiepea after the Greet Kagotzrera, and reject the common 
Reading CH el. This is a ridiculous Nicety ; for as Caffopea is 
generally uſed by Latin Authors, and from the Latins by the Mo- 
derns, *tis proper the Name ſhould be ſo written; and I doubt not 
but Cicero wrote it ſo himſelf. They might with as much Propriety 
have rejected 4rophylax and Procyon for Arfophulax and Procuen, 


| becauſe the Greeks wrote them Agx]covact and Teoxuwy, and ſo 


of many other Words ; and they, who pay ſo nice a Regard to the 
An- 


Original, ought to write Ca/fepeia, 
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Andromeda *, who, with an eager Pace, 
Seems to avoid her Parent's mournful Face Þ. 
Th Horſe 4 ſhakes his glitt ring Mane, and 
ſeems to tread, 
So near he comes, on her refulgent Head; 
With a Star's Help, that cloſe to him appears 
A double Form ||, and but one Light he wears ; 
By which he ſeems ambitious in the Sky 
An everlaſting Knot of Stars to tye. 
Near him the Ram, with wreathed Horns, is 


placed J : 


by whom 


The Fiſhes & are, of which one ſeems to haſte 
Somewhat before the other, to the Blaſkh 
Of the Northwind expoſed. 


* Theſe northern Conſtellations here mention'd have been al- 
ways placed together, as one Family, with Cepbeus and Perſeus, 
as they are in our modern Maps. | 

+ This alludes to the Fable of Perſeus and Andromeda. See far- 
ther in my Enquiry into the Aſtronomy of the Antients. 

+ Pegaſus, who is one of Perſeus and Andromeda's Family. 

|| That is, with Wings, | 
S Now all the fix northern Signs have been named in theſe 
Verſes of Aratus, tho' not in the Order in which they are placed 
in the Zodiac. See farther in my Enguiry into the Aſtronomy of 
the Antients; in which the Diviſion of the Heavens into the two 
Hemiſpheres by the Zodiac is treated of, as is the Diviſion of the 
Zodiac into its Dodecatemorys, or twelve Parts. 

* Aries, the Ram, is the firſt northern Sign in the Zodiac; 


Piſces, the Fiſhes, the laſt ſouthern Sign; therefore they muſt be near 


one another, as they are in a Circle or Belt. In Flam/teed's Atlas 
Cœleſtis one of the Fiſhes is near the Head of the Ram, and the 
other near the Urn of Aquarizs. | . 


Perſeus 
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Perſeus is deſcribed as placed at the F ect of 
Andromeda * 


And him 8 ſharp Blaſts f the Northwind 

Beat. 

Near his left Knee, But dim their Light, 
beir Seat 

The ſmall Pleiades + maintain. We find, 

Not far from them, the Lyre | but lightly 

join d. 
Next is the winged Bird ||, that . to fly 
Beneath the ſpacious Cov ring of the Shy. 


Ade the Head of the Horſe & lies the right 


Hand of Aquarius, then all Aquarius him- 
. 


Then Capricorn, with Ha Fe the Form of Bea, 
Breathes chill and piercing Colas from bis 


Aren n, 


— a—_ 


— dt. 


* He is ſo deſcribed in the Atlas Cælyſtis. 
+ Theſe are call'd Vergiliæ by Cicero, by Aratus the Plei ade, 
TIAniad'ss ; and they are placed at the Neck of the Bull; and one 
of Perſeus's Feet touches the Bull in the Atlas Cœleſtis. 
I This northern Conſtellation is called Fides by Cicero; but it 
muſt be the ſame with Lyra; becauſe Lyra is placed i in our Maps 

as Fides is here. 

| This is called Ales Avis by July; ; and I doubt not but the 
northern Conſtellation Cygnus is here to be under ſtood; for the De- 
ſcription and Place of the Swan in the Atlas Calrfti; are the fame, 
which Ales Avis has here. 

$ Pepaſus. 
The Water-bearer, one of the fix 8 Signs in the Zo- 
diac; he is deſeribed in our Maps pouring Water out of an Urn, and 
leaning with one Hand on the Tail oi Capricorn, another ſouthern 


Sign. | 
And 


nd 
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And in a ſpacious Circle takes his Round ; 

When him, while in the Winter-ſoltice ne 

The Sun has vifited with conſtant Light, 

He turns his Courſe, and Shorter 49 the 
Night *, 


Not far from hence is ſeen 


The Scorpion + riſing lofty from below ; 

By him the Archer , with his bended Bow ; 

Near him the Bird, with gaudy Feathers 
ſpread]; 

And the fierce Eagle d hovers der his Head. 


Next comes the Dolphin *, 


Then bright Orion +, who obliquely moves; 


he is follow'd by 


The fervent Dog 4, bright with refulgent 
Stars: 1 ; 
| next 


— — 


* When the Sun is in cs the Payer are at the ſhorteſt, and 
when in Cancer at the longeſt. 


+ One of the fix ſouthern Signs. 

| Sagittarius, another ſouthern Sign, 

|| The Peacock is ſaid by modern Aſtronomers to have been un- 
known to the Antients; but I am inclined, from this Deſcription, 


to think otherwiſe. Bayer, Kepler, and others, make 1 it a ſouthern 
Conſtellation. 


A northern Conſtellation. 
** A northern Conſtellation. 

f A ſouthern Conſtellation. 

{+ This is Canis majer, a ſouthern Conſtellation. Oriex and the 
De are named together by He gee, who flouriſt'd many hundred 


Years. 
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next the Hare follows * 


Unweary 1 in his Courſe. At the Dog's Tail 


Argo Þ+ moves on, and moving ſeems to 5 ſail, 
O'er her the Ram and Fiſhes have their 
Placet ; 

Th illuftrious 7 2 touches, in ber Pace, 

The River's Banks || ; 


which you may ſee winding and extending i it- 
ſelf to a great Length. 


The Fetters § at the Fiſhes' Tazls are hung. 
By Nepa's** Head behold the Altar ſtand +, 


Which by the Breath Y hut bern . inds 18 
fan 4; 


near which the Centaur 14 


Haſtens his horſy Parts to join beneath 


Years before Cicero or Aratus. See my Enquiry into the Aſtronomy 
F the Antients. 

* A ſouthern Conſtellation, placed as here in the Atlas Cœlę tis. 

T A ſouthern Conſtellation, ſo called from the Ship Argo, in 
which Jaſon and the Reſt of the ponents ſailed on their Expe- 
dition to Colchos. 

+ The Ram is the firſt of the northen Signs in the Zodiac; and 
the laſt ſouthern Sign is the Fiſpes; which two Signs, meeting in the 
Zodiac, cover the Conſtellation called Argo. 

The River Eridanus, a ſouthern Conſtellation. 

$ A ſouthern Conſtellation. 

This is call'd the Scorpion in the G! of Aratus. 

Tt A ſouthern Conſtellation. 

+} A ſouthern Conſtellation. 
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The Serpent „, * there extending his right 
Hand 
| To where you ſee the monſtrous Scorpion 
ſtand, 
Which he at the bright Altar fiercely ſlays. 
Here on her lower Parts ſee Hydra P raiſe 


Herſelf, 
whoſe Bulk is very far extended. 


Amidſt the W inding of her Body's 8 
The ſhining Goblet ; and the gloſſy Crow || 
Plunges his Beak into ber Parts below. 

Antecanis beneath the Twins 1s feen, 
Call d Procyon by the Greeks d 


Can any one in his n imagine that this 
Diſpoſition of the Stars, and this Heaven ſo 
beautifully adorn'd, could have been effected 
by a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms ? Or that 


theſe Things, which could not be produced 
without Reaſon, nay, which could not have 


been conceived without great Wiſdom, could 


be the Work of any Nature void of Under- 
derſtanding ? 


* 


*The Serpent is not mention d in cue s Tranſlation ; but! it is 
in the Original of Aratus. * 


+ A ſouthern Conſtellation. 

f The Goblet, or Cup, a ſouthern Conſtellation 

A fouthern Conſtellation. _ 

$ Antecanis, a ſouthern Conſiellation, is the little Dog, and 


called Antecanis in Latin, and Ile in Greek, becauſe he riſes 
before the other Dog, | 


But 


to the Center; their Duration is perpetuated 


1 1 - $4..4 OY 
** the. on as ddd. Nat * 
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But our Admiration is not limited to the 
Objects here deſcribed. What is moſt won- 
derful is that the World is not to be impaired 
by Time ; for all the Parts tend equally to the 
Center, and are bound together by a Sort 
of Chain, which ſurrounds the Elements ; this 


Chain is Nature, which, diffuſed through the 
Univerſe, and performing all Things with Judg- 


ment and Reaſon, attracts the Extremities 
to the Center. 


If then the World is round, and conſequently, 
its Circumference being the ſame, all the Parts 
mutually ſupport themſelves, it muſt follow 
that all the Parts incline to the Center (the 
loweſt Place of a Globe) without any Thing to 
put a Stop to that great Propenſity. For the 
ſame Reaſon, though the Sea is higher than 
the Earth, yet becauſe it has the like Tendency, 
it equally concenters and never overflows. The 
Air, which is contiguous, aſcends by its Levity, 


but diffuſes itſelf thro' the whole, and if it 
is by Nature elevated towards the Heaven, it is 


ſo temper'd by a refined Heat, that it is made 
proper for the Life and Support of animated 


Beings. This is encompaſſed by the higheſt 


Region of the Heavens, the Sky, which is 


join d to the Extremity of the Air, but retains 
its own Ardour pure and unmix'd, £ 


The Stars have their Revolutions in the Sky, 
and are continued by the Tendency of all Parts 


by 


- 
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by their Form and Figure; for they are 
round; which Form, as I think has been before 
obſerved, can receive no Hurt; and, as they 
are compoſed of Fire, they are fed by the Va- 
pours, which are exhaled by the Sun from the 
Earth, the Sea and other Waters ; but when 
theſe Vapours have nouriſh'd and refreſh'd the 
Stars, and the whole Sky, they are ſent back to 
be exhaled again; ſo that very little is loſt or 
conſumed by the Fire of the Stars and the Flame 
of the Sky. | 


From hence we Stoics conclude, which Pa- 
netius * is ſaid to have doubted of, that the 
whole World at laſt would be in a general Con- 
flagration ; when, all Moiſture being exhauſted, 
neither the Earth could have any Nouriſhment, 
nor the Air return again, ſince Water, of which 
it is form'd, would then be all conſumed ; fo that 


only Fire would ſubſiſt; and from this Fire, 
which is an animating Power and a Deity, a 


new World would ariſe and be re-eſtabliſh'd in 
the ſame Beauty. 1 


I will not dwell much longer upon this Sub- 
ject of the Stars, but what J have to ſay is parti- 
cularly of the Planets ; whoſe Motions, tho diffe- 
rent, make a very juſt Agreement. Saturn, the 
bigheſt, chills; Mars, placed in the Middle, 
burris ; while Jupiter interpoſing moderates 


— Al * „„ 


- * * 9 — — 


Panetius, a Staic Philoſopher. 


— . — : 
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their Exceſs. The * two Planets beneath Mars 
obey the Sun. The Sun himſelf fills the whole 
Univerſe with his own genial Light ; and the 
Moon, illuminated by him, influences Concep- 
tion, Birth, and Maturity. None of theſe Re- 
flections, I am certain, have been made by 
Thoſe, who have never conſider d this Union, 

this harmonious Concurrence of Nature for the 
e of the World. | 


Let us proceed from celeſtial to terreſtrial | 


Things. What is there in them, which does 


not prove an intelligent Nature > Firſt, as to 


Vegetables ; they have Roots to ſuſtain their 


Stems, and to draw from the Earth a nouriſn- 


ing Moiſture +. They are cloath'd with a Rind 


or Bark to ſecure them from Heat and Cold. 
we ſee, take hold on Props with 
their Tendrils, as if with Hands, and raiſe 


The Vines, 


themſelves as if they were animated ; it is even 
ſaid that they ſhun Cabbages and Coleworts as 
noxious and peſtilential to them, and if planted 
by them will not touch any Part, 


by Mun and Venus, 

+ According to late Obſervations all Vegeubles are nouriſh'd by 
the earthy Particles, which the Water conveys through them. If 
ſeveral Plants, or Flowers, are put ſeparately into Glaſſes or Pots 
of Water, they will gradually periſh in Proportion to the earthy 
Particles in each Glaſs or Pot. The Plant, or Flower, which is 

ut in the Water that is moſt purged of earthy Particles, will fade 
and periſh the ſooneſt. Theſe Facts are clearly demonſtrated by 
Dr. Wodward in his Treatiſe on this 9 8 which he founds on 


ftequent Experiment. 


But 
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But what a vaſt Variety is there of Animals! 


and how wonderfully is every Kind capacitated 
to preſerve it ſelf! ſome are cover'd with Hides, 
ſome cloath'd with Fleeces, and ſome guarded 
with Briſtles ; ſome are ſhelter'd with Feathers, 


ſome with Scales; ſome are arm'd with Horns, 


and ſome are aſſiſted with Wings. Nature 
hath alſo liberally and plentifully provided their 


proper Food ; I could expatiate on the judicious 


and curious Formation and Diſpoſition of their 


Bodies for the Reception and Digeſtion of it ; 


for all their interior Parts are ſo framed and diſ- 
poſed that there is nothing ſuperfluous, nothing 
that is not neceſſary for the Conſervation of 
Life. Beſides, Nature hath given them Ap- 
petite and Senſe; that by one they may. be 
excited to procure ſufficient Suſtenance, and by 


the other they may diſtinguiſh the noxious 


from the ſalutary. Some Animals approach 
their Food walking, ſome creeping, ſome 
flying, and ſome ſwimming; ſome take it 
with their Mouth and Teeth; ſome ſieze it 
with their Claws, and ſome with their Beaks; 
ſome ſuck, ſome graze, ſome devour whole, 
and ſome chew it. Some are ſo low that with 
eaſe they feed on the Ground, but the taller, 
as Geeſe, Swans, Cranes and Camels, are 
aſſiſted by a length of Neck. To the Elephant 
is given a * Hand, without which, from the 


— 


* The Proboſcis of the Elephant is frequently calbd a Hand; 
becauſe it is as uſeful to him as one. They breathe, drink and 


ſmell with what may not improperly be call'd a Hand, ſays Pliny, 


B. 8. C. 10. Davis. 
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Unweildineſs of Body, he wou'd ſcarce haveany 
— of attaining Food. 


But to thoſe Beaſts, which live by preying 
on others, Nature has given either Strength or 
Swiftneſs. On ſome Animals ſhe has even 
beſtow'd Artifice and Cunning ; as on Spzders, 
ſome of which weave a Sort of Net to entrap 
whatever comes, others ſit on the Watch un- 
obſerved to fall on their Prey and devour it. 
The Naker, by the Greeks call'd Pinna *, 
has a kind of Confederacy with the Prawn for 


procuring Food. It has two large Shells open, 


into which when the little Fiſhes ſwim, the 
Naker, having Notice given by the Bite of the 
Prown+, cloſes them immediately. Thus theſe 


little Animals, tho' of different Kinds, ſeek 
their Food in common ; in which it is Matter 


of Wonder, whether they aſſociate by any 
Agreement, or are naturally join'd W N 
from their Beginning. 


——_— 


* — 
8 
* 


* Some write Hin Pina, ſome Iliypy Pinna; which i is 2 
Shell-fiſh that we call the Naker. 

F Squilla is a Lobſter, and Parva Sguilla is uſed for a 
Prawn or Shrimp. The Parra Squilla is mention'd by Pliny; 
but J cannot conceive how Naturaliſts arrived at this Knowledg: 
of the Naker's Manner of getting Food by the Help of the Pran 
ſince the Diſcovery mult be made under Water; or let us ſuppoſe 
that they might obſerve the Naker lying on the Surface, with one 
Shell under and another above the Water, and the little Fiſhes ſwim- 


ming in, yet I am ſure they can never diſcover the Fran giving 


Notice to the * by a Bite, of the Entrance of the F iſhes. 


There 


a= 
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There is ſome Cauſe of Admiration alſo in 
thoſe aquatick Animals, which are generated 


on Land, as Crocodiles, River-Jortoi ſes, and 


a certain Kind of Serpents, which ſeck the 
Water, as ſoon as they are able to drag them- 
ſelves along. We frequently put Duck-Eggs 
under Hens, by which, as by their true Mo- 
thers, the Ductlings are at firſt hatch'd and 
nouriſh'd; but when they ſee the Water, they 
forſake them and run to it, as to their natural 


Abode, ſo ſtrong is the Impreſſion of N ature 
in Animals for their own Preſeryatiof, 


I have read of a Bird call d (Platalea) the 
Shoveler, that lives by watching thoſe Fowls, 
which dive into the Sea for their Prey, and 
when they return with it, he ſqueezes their 


Heads with his Beak, till the y drop it and then 


ſeizes on it himſelf; it is ad likewiſe that he 
will fill his Stomach with Shell-fiſh and when 
they are concocted by the Heat therein, caſt 


them up and then pick out what 1s N 
Nouriſhment *. 


The Sea-F rogs, they ſay, are wont to cover 
themſelves with Sand, and moving near the 
Water the Fiſhes ſtrike at them, as at a Bait, 


* 


—— 


* What is EN WET Y of the Platalea, which is _ uſually 
call'd the Shore/er in Engliſh, is, as Dr. Davis oblerves, told of 


the Pelican; of which Bochart has collected Abundance of Teſti- 
monies. 


2 and 
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and are themſelves taken and devour'd by the 
Frogs. Between the Kite and the Crow there 
1s a Kind of natural War, that wherever the 
one finds the Eggs of the other he breaks 
them. e DO” Ts 


Ariſtotle, amongſt many curious Remarks of 
this Kind, has obſerved one Thing worthy 
Admiration. When the * Cranes paſs the 
Sea in ſearch of warmer Climes, they fly in the 
Form of a Triangle. By the firſt Angle they 
repel the reſiſting Air; on each Side, their 
Wings ſerve as Oars to facilitate their Flight; 
and the Baſis of their Triangle is aſſiſted by the 
Wind in their Stern. Thoſe, which are be- 


hind, reſt their Necks and Heads on thoſe 


which precede, and as the Leader has not the 
fame Relief, becauſe he has none to lean upon, 
he at length flys behind that he may alſo reſt, 
while one of thoſe, which have been eaſed, 
ſucceeds him ; and through the whole Flight 
each regularly takes his Turn, 


I could produce many Inſtances of this 
Kind, but you fee enough in This. Let us 
now proceed to Things more familiar to us. 
The Care of Beaſts for their own Preſervation, 


— — - — 


* The Paſſage of Arifot/e's Works, to which Cicero here 
_ alludes, is intirely loſt ; but Plutarch gives a ſimilar Account of 
the Cranes; and Homer, who wrote many Centuries before 
Ariſtotle, has a fine Simile in his ad, taken from the regular 
Flight of the Cranes. e | 
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their Circumſpection while feeding, and their 
Manner of taking Reſt, are greatly to be ad- 
mired. Dogs eaſe themſelves by a Vomit *; 
the Egyptian Tbes by a Purge; from whence 
Phyſicians have lately, I mean-but few Ages 


ſince, greatly improved their Art. It is reported 


that Panthers, which in barbarous Countries 
are taken with poiſon'd Fleſh, have a certain 
Remedy f, that preſerves them from dying; 
and that in Crete the wild Goats, when they 


are wounded with poiſon'd Arrows, ſeek for an 
Herb, call'd Dittany, which when they have 


taſted, the Arrows (they ſay) drop from their 
Bodies. It is faid alſo that Deer before they 
fawn, purge themſelves with a little Herb call'd 
Hartfwort *, 5 | 

Let us obſerve next that Beaſts, when they 
receive any Hurt, or fear it, have Recourſe to 


their natural Arms; the Bull to his Horns, 


the Boar to his Tusks and the Lion to his 


„ 


\ 


* Some read Vomitione Canis purgare Alves Ibes Agyptiæ 
curant ; That is, the Egyptain es take Care to purge themſelves 
zwith the Vomit of a Dog; but Dr. Davis and other judicious 
Critics chuſe Yomitione Canes, Purgatione autem Alvos Ibes 
Aggytiæ, curant ; in which Senſe I have tranſlated it; and it is a 
common Obſervation that Dogs will eat Graſs and purge themſelves 
by vomiting ; and the Egyptian Bird, the Bis, is ſaid by ſeveral 
Writers to give itſelf a Clyſter with its Bill. 5 

+ Ariftotle ſays they purge themſelves with this Herb after 


they fawn; Pliny ſays both before and after. 


+ Balbus does not tell us the Remedy, which the Panther 
makes Uſe of; but Pliny is not quite ſo delicate, he ſays Excre- 
mentis Hominis ſibi medetar. | 

M3. Teeth 


Copulation. 
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Teeth *®. Some take to Flight, others 


hide themſelves; the Cutth-fiſh vomits 


Blood Þ, the Cramp-fſþ benumbs ; and 


there are many Animals that by their intollera- 
ble Stink oblige their Purſuers to retire. 


But that the Beauty of the World might be 


eternal, great Care hath been taken by the 


Providence of the Gods to prepetuate the different 


Kinds of Animals and Vegetables ; in Order to 


which, every Individual hath within itſelf 
ſuch fertile Seed, that many are generated 
from one ; and in Vegetables this Seed is incloſed 
in the Heart of their Fruit, but in ſuch Abun- 
dance that Men may plentifully feed on it, 


and the Earth be always replanted. 


With Regard to Animals, do we not ſee with 
what Judgment they were made for the 
Propagation of their Species? Nature for 


this End created ſome Males and ſome Femalcs, 
'Their Parts are 3 framed for Genera- 


tion, and they have a wonderful Propenſity to 

LR the Seed has fallen on the 
Matrix, it draws almoſt all the Nouriſhment 
to itſelf, by which the Fœtus is form'd ; but as 


ſoon as it is diſcharged from thence, if it is an 


_ 7 ** * * 


* The Original is Ari Dentibus, Mor/u Leones ;\ they are 


both arm'd with the Power of Biting ; and I think Dentibus and 
Morſu have no more Difference here than there is between Tusks 


and Teeth. 
+ The Cytile f has a Bag at its Neck, the black Blood in 


which the Romans uſed for Ink; it was cal!'d Aramentum. 


Animal 
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Animal that is nouriſh'd by Milk, almoſt all 
the Food of the Mother turns into Milk, and 
the Animal without any Direction, but by the 
pure Inſtinct of Nature, immediately hunts for 
the Teat and is there fed with Plenty. What 
makes it evidently appear that there 1s nothing 


in this fortuitous, but the Work of a wiſe and 
foreſeeing Nature, is that thoſe Females, 


which bring forth many Young, as Sows and 


Bitches, have many Teats, and thoſe, which 
bear a ſmall N umber, have but few. 


What Tenderneſs do Beaſts ſhew in pre- 
ſerving and raiſing up their Young till they are 
able to defend themſelves? They fay, indeed, 
that Fiſh, when they have ſpawn'd, leave 
their Eggs but the Water eaſily ſupports them 


and produces the young Fry in Abundance. 


It is ſaid likewiſe that Tortoiſes and Crocodiles, 
when they have laid their Eggs on the Land, 
only cover them with Earth and then leave 
them, ſo that their Voung are hatch'd and 
brought up without Aſſiſtance; but Fowls and 
other Birds ſeek for quiet Places to lay in, 
where they build their Neſts in the ſofteſt | 
Manner for the ſureſt Preſervation of their 


eggs; which when they have hatch'd, they 


defend from the Cold by the Warmth of their 
Wings, or ſcreen them from the ſultry Heat of 
the Sun. When their Young begin to fly, they 
attend and inſtruct them and then their Car es 
are at an End. Human Art and Induſtry are in- 
deed neceſſary towards the Preſervation and Im- 
M 4 provement 
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provement of certain Animals and Vegetables; 
for there are ſeveral of both Kinds, which 
would periſh without that Affiſtance. 
Mankind likewiſe receives great Advantages 
from different Soils. The Nile waters Egypt, and 
after having o'erflow'd and cover d it the whole 


Summer, it retires and leaves the Fields ſoften'd 


and manured for the Reception of Seed. T he 
Enphrates fertiliges Meſopotamia, into which, 
as we may ſay, it carries yearly new Fields “. 

The Indus, which is the largeſt + of all 
Rivers, not only improves and cultivates the 
Ground but ſows it alſo; for it is ſaid to carry 
with it a great Quantity of Grain. I could 
mention many other Countries remarkable 
for ſomething ſingular, and many Fields, 
which are, in their own Natures, exceeding 


fertile. 


But how bountiful is Nature that has pro- 
vided for us ſuch various and delicious Food; 


and This in different Seaſons, that we may be 


conſtantly pleaſed with Change and with 
Plenty ! How ſeaſonable and uſeful to Man, to 
Beaſts and even to Vegetables, are the eaſtern 


Winds | + ſhe has beſtow'd, which moderate 


ol 


* The abr at 1s Kai to carry into 1 a large 
Quantity of Citrons, with which it covers the Fields. 
Curtius and ſome other Authors ſay the Ganges is the 
largelt F River in India; but Ammianus Marcellinus concurs with 
ul % in calling the River Indus the largeſt of all Rivers. 


4 Thoſe eaſtern Winds are W 24 blow at certain 
| Seaſons and for a certain Time. 


intems 
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3; intemporate Heat and render — more 
h ſure and peedy! 


es Many Things muſt be omitted on a Sub- 
d ject ſo copious ; for it is impoſſible to relate the 
le great Utility of Rivers, the Flux and Reflux 
d of the Sea, the Mountains cloath'd with Graſs 


and Trees, the Salt-Pits remote from the Sea- 


1C 

4 Coaſts, the Earth replete with ſalutary Medi- 
* cines, or in ſhort the innumerable Deſigns of 
ill Nature neceſſary for Suſtenance and the En- 


joyment of Life. We muſt not forget the 
Viciſſitude of Day and Night, ordain'd for 
the Health of animated Beings, giving them 
a Time to labour and a Time to reſt. 


Thus if we every Way examine the Uni- 
verſe it is apparent, from the greateſt Reaſon, 
that the whole is admirably govern'd by a 


a Divine Providence. for the Safety and Preſerva- 
tion of all Beings. 


If it ſhould be ask d for whoſe Sake this 
mighty Fabrick was raiſed, ſhall we ſay for 
Tn Trees and other Vegetables, which, tho 
deſtitute of Senſe, ate ſupported by Nature? 
That would be abſurd. Is it for Beaſts? No- 
thing can be leſs probable than that the Gods 


ee ſhould have taken ſuch Pains for Beings void 
the of Speech and Underſtanding, For whom © 
vüh 


then? Undoubtedly for reaſonable Beings ; 
wh" theſe are the Gods and Men, who are cer- 
15 ix the moſt perfect of all Beings, as no- 


thing 
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thing is equal to Reaſon ; it is therefore credi- 
ble that the Univerſe, and all Things in it were 
made for the Gods, and for Men. 


But we may yet more * comprehend 
that the World was given by the Gods to Men, 
if we examine thoroughly into the Structure of 


the Body and the Form and Perfection of hu- 
man Nature *. 


There are three Things abſolutely neceſſary 
for the Support of Life; to eat, to drink, and 


to breathe ; for theſe Operations the Mouth is 
moſt aptly framed, which by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Noſtrils draws in the more Air. The 


Teeth are there placed to divide and grind + 
the Food. The Fore-teeth, being ſharp and 
oppoſite to each other, cut it aſunder, and the 
Hind-teeth (call'd the Grinders) chew it; in 
which Office the Tongue ſeems to aſſiſt. At 
the Root of the Tongue is the Gullet, which 
receives whatever is ſwallow'd ; it touches tlie 
Tonfils on each side and terminates at 


3 ; 2»•2(ꝛ( . 4 


I we ſtrictly examine the Strufture of the human Body 
as here anatomically deſcribed, we may reaſonably conclude hls 
it could not be the Effect of Matter and Motion only. 

F Some read mellitzr and ſome molitur ; the latter of 
which P. Manucius juſtly prefers, from the Verb c/o, mois ; 
from whence, ſays he, molares Dentes, the Grinders. Moſt Men 
have juſt thirty two Tecth ; four Fore- teeth, two Dog-teeth, and 
ten Grinders, in each Jaw. 

t We call them Almond: which are two Glandules, by the 
Roots of the Tongue, oppoſite each other. | 


the 
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the interior Extremity of the Palate. When 
by the Motions of the Tongne the Food is 
forced into this Paſſage, it deſcends, and thoſe 
Parts of the Gullet, which are below it, are 
dilated, and thoſe above are contracted. There 
is another Paſſage, calld by Phyficians the 
rough Artery, * which reaches to the 


_ Lungs for the Entrance and Return of the Air 


we breathe ; and as its Orifice is join'd to the 
Roots of the Tongue, a little above the Part, 
to which the Gullet is annex'd, it is furniſh'd 
with a Sort of Coverlid +, leſt by the acci- 


dental falling of any Food into it, the Reſpira- 
tion ſhould be ſtopt. 


As the Stomach, which is beneath the Gullet, 
receives the Meat and Drink, ſo the Lungs and 
the Heart draw in the Air from without. The 


| Stomach is wonderfully compoſed, conſiſting al- 


moſt wholly of Nerves; it abounds with Mem- 


branes and Fibres, and detains what it re- 


ceives, whether ſolid or liquid, till it is 
alter d and digeſted. It ſometimes con- 
tracts, ſometimes dilates. It blends and mixes 
the Food together, ſo that it is eaſily concocted 
and digeſted by its Force of Heat, and by the 
animal Spirits isdiſtributed into the other Parts of 


— * * . * ——_ * * 
—_—_ r mY Y EY ti... * 
"I 


—_ 


*The Weaſon or Wi nd-Pipe. 

f The Epiglutis; which is a cartilaginous Flap in the 
Shape of a Tongue, and therefore call'd ſo; its Office is very 
wonderſul, in ſhutting down when we ſwallow, leſt what we eat 
ftould. go down that false and obſtruct the Breu. 


the 


of it.) There are other Paſſages from thence, 


hath paſs'd the Liver. When the Choler + 
and thoſe Humours, which proceed from the 
| Reins, are ſeparated from the Food, the re- 
maining Part turns to Blood and flows to thoſe 
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the Body. As to the Lungs, they are of a ſoft 
and ſpungy Subſtance, which renders them the 
moſt commodious for Reſpiration ; they al- 
ternately dilate and contraſt to receive 
and return the Air, that what is the chief 
animal Suſtenance may be always freſh. 


The Juice *, by which we are nouriſh'd, 
being ſeparated from the Reſt of the Food, 
paſſes the Stomach and Inteſtines to the Liver, 
through open and dire& Paſſages, which lead 
from tlie Myſentery to the Ports of the Liver, 
(for ſo they call thoſe Veſſels, at the Entrance 


thro' which the Food hath its Courſe, when it 


Veſſels at the Entrance of the Liver, to which 
all the Paſlages adjoin. The Chyle, being 
convey'd from this Place thro' them into the 


* Cicero is here giving the Opinion of the Antients con- 
cerning the Paſſage of the Chy/e till it is converted to Blood. By 
the Inteſtines he means the Guts and Ventricle. Our Food after 
Coycoction in the Stomach, falls into the Inteftines, where the 
fineſt Part turns to C He. 

+ In all Concoctions there is Choler, which is a fiery Ex- 
crement, and no Art can be more regular than this chymica! Pro- 
grels of the Fod; Part of which proceeds to C Hie and BYvod, in 
the anatomical Syſtem of Man. 


Veſſel 
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Veſſel call'd the hollow Vein, * is mix d 
together, and being already digeſted and 
diſtill'd paſſes into the Heart; and from the 
Heart it is communicated through a great 
Number of Veins to every Part of the 
Body . It is not difficult to deſcribe how 
the groſs Remains are detruded by the Motion 
of the Inteſtines, which contract and dilate; 
but That muſt be declined, as too indelicate 
for Diſcourſe. 


Let us mcher explain that other Wonder of 
Nature. The Air, which is drawn into the 
Lungs, receives Heat both by That already in, 
and by the Coagitation of the Lungs ; one 
Part is turn'd back by Reſpiration, and the 
other is received into a Place calld the 
Ventricle of the Heart 1. There is ano- 
ther Ventricle like it annex d to the Heart, into 
which the Blood flows from the Liver this” 
the hollow Vein; thus by one 'Ventricle the 
Blood is diffuſed to the Extremities thro' the 
Veins, and by the other the Breath is commu- 
nicated though the Arteries ; and there are ſueh 


et. _ 
—_—_—_— 


I here refer the Reader to my Pact into the Afronomy 
and Anatomy of the Antients at the End of this Work ; where he 
will ſee — are the Offices of the Arteries, Veins and Nerves. 

+ The Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, are ſpread through the 
Pody like the Branches of a Tree; and every Ramification has its 
Office t but of This more may be ſeen in my Enquiry, &c. 

f What Tully here calls the two Ventricles of the Heart are 
likewiſe call'd kia of which chere is the right and leit. 


N Jumbers 
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Numbers of both diſperſed thro the whole 
Body that they manifeſt a divine Art. 


Shall I ſpeak of the Bones, thoſe Supports of 
the Body, whoſe Joints are ſo wonderfully 
contrived for Stability and to render the 
Limbs compleat with Regard to Motion and 
to every Action of the Body? Shall I mention 
the Nerves, by which the Limbs are govern'd, 
their many Interweavings and their Proceeding 
from the Heart *, from whence, like the 
Veins and Arteries, they have their Origin, 
and are diſtributed thro' the whole corporeal 
Frame ? 1 


To this Skill of Nature and this Care of 
Providence many Reflections may be added, 
which ſhew what valuable Things the Deity 
has beſtow'd on Man. He hath made us of a 
Stature tall and upright , that beholding 
the Heavens we might arrive to the Knowled 
of the Gods; for we are not ſimply to dwell 
here as Inhabitants of the Earth, but to com- 


template the Heavens and the Stars; a Pri- 


— — — fn 
: * 


* The $/cics and Peripatetics ſaid that the Nerves, Pins, 
and Arteries, come directly from the Heart. According to the Ana- 
tomy of the Moderns, they come from the Brain. See my En- 
quiry, &c. | 
FT Kenopbon has uſed the fame Argument to ſhew the Wiſ- 
dom of the Deity in the Conſtitution of Man, as he has other Ar- 


guments ſimilar to what are uſed by the Stoic ſoon after in his Exa- 
mination into the Senſes, | 


vilege 
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vilege not granted to any other Kind of ani- 
mated Beings. | 


The Senſes, which are the Interpreters and 
Meſſengers. * of Things, are placed in the 
Head, as in a Tower, and wondetfully fituated 
for their proper Uſes ; for the Eyes, being in the 
higheſt Part, have the Office of Centinels, in 


diſcovering to us the Objects; and the Ears are 


conveniently placed in an eminent Part, being 
appointed to receive Sound, which natural 

aſcends. The Noſerils have the like Situation 
becauſe all Scent likewiſe aſcends; and have, 
with great Reaſon, a near Vicinity to the 
Mouth; becauſe they aſſiſt us in judging of 
Meat and Drink. The Taſte, which is to diſ- 
tinguiſh the Quality of what we take, is in 
that Part of the Mouth where Nature has laid 
open a Paſſage for what we Eat and Drink 4; 


but the Touch is equally diffuſed thro' the whole 


Body, that we may not receive any Blows, or 
the too rigid Attacks of Cold and Heat, with- 
out feeling them; and as in building the Ar- 
chitect averts from the Eyes and Noſe of the 


Maſter thoſe Things, which muſt neceſſarily 


— r 1 — 


* The Senſes are here call'd Interpretes ac Nuntii Rerum, 


the Interpreters and Meſſengers of Things ; That is, they are the 
Meſſengers, which carry and diſtinguiſh Objects to the Mind, with- 
out which no Idea could have Place in the Mind, as Mr. Locke 


has abundantly demonſtrated in his two firſt Books concerning 


buman Underſtanding. 
+ The Taſte is the Office of the Palate towards the Throat. 
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be offenſive, ſo has Nature removed far from 


our Senſes what is of the fame Kind in the 
human Body *. 55 


What Artiſicer but Nature, whoſe Direction 


is incomparable, could ſo artfully have form'd 


the Senſes? She has cover'd and inveſted the 


Eyes with the fineſt Membranes, which ſhe 


hath made tranſparent that we ſee thro' them, 


and firm in their Texture to preſerve the Eyes. 


She hath made them ſlippery and moveable, 


that they might avoid what would offend them 


and eaſily direct the Sight wherever they will. 
The Point of Sight, which is call'd the Pupule, 


| is ſo ſmall that it can eaſily ſhun whatever may 


be hurtful to it. The Eye-lids, which are 
their Coverings, are ſoft and ſmooth that they 


may not injure the Eyes, and are made to ſhut 


at the Apprehenſion of any Accident, or to 
open at Pleaſure, and theſe Movements Nature 
has ordain'd to be made in an Inſtant; 
they are fortified with a Sort of Paliſade of 


Hairs to keep off what may be noxious to 


— FS ——_ 


— 


— 


*The Stoic here beſtows unneceſſary Praiſes on his Architect 
Nature; for if we examine into the eaſy Communication of 


Sound and Scents to the Ears and Noeſtrils, we ſhall find thoſe w 
| Senſes as ſuſceptible of ofen/ive Sounds and Smells as ef ſuch as are 


pleaſing; nor are they ſo placed as to refuſe the bd any more 
than the good, but are placed upwards the more eaſily to admit 
Sounds and Smells, becauſe they aſcend, as Balbus faid but a little 
before; he therefore contradicts himſelf too ſoon not to have it 
obſerved ; the Eyes indeed are naturally placed more out of the 
Reach of efern/ive Objects than the Ne rils or Ears, 


them 
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them when open, and to be a Fence to their 
Repoſe, when Sleep cloſes them and renders 
them uſeleſs. Beſides, they are commodiouſly 
hidden and defended by Eminences on every 
Side; for on the upper Part the Eyebrows turn 
aſide the Sweat, which falls from the Head and 
Forehead ; the Cheeks beneath, having a 
little Riſing, protect the lower; and the Noſe is 
placed between them as a Wall of Separation. 


The Hearing is always open; for that is a 
Senſe we need even while we are ſleeping. 
If any Sound enters, we awake. It hath a 


winding Paſſage, leſt any Thing ſhould ſlip into 


it, as it might if it was ſtrait and even. Na- 
ture alſo hath taken the ſame Precaution in 
making there a viſcous Humor that if any 


little Creaturesſhould endeavour to creepin they - 


might ſtick in it as in Birdlime. The Ears 


(by which we mean the outward Part) are 


made prominent; to cover and preſerve the 
Hearing, left the Sound ſhould 8 and 
eſcape before the Senſe is affected. Their En- 
trances are hard and horny, and their Form 
winding, becauſe Bodies of this Kind better re- 
turn and increaſe the Sound. This appears in 
the Harp, Lute or Horn · ; and from all tortu- 
ous and encloſed Places Sounds are return'd- 


. u t 


* 


+ Our Author means all mufical Inſtruments, whether 
Ftrung or Wind Inſtruments, which are hollow and tortuous. 
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The Noſtrils in like manner are ever open, 
becauſe we have a continual Uſe of them. 
Their Entrances are narrower, leſt any Thing 
noxious ſhould enter them, and they have 


always an Humidity neceſſary for the repelling 
Duſt and other extraneous Bodies. 


The Tafte, having the Mouth as an Enclo- 


ſure, is admirably ſituated both in Regard to 


the Uſe we make of it and to its Security. 


Beſides, every human Senſe is much more 
exquiſite * than thoſe of Brutes; for our 
Eyes, in thoſe Arts which come under their 


Judgment, diftinguiſh more nicely; as in Paint- 


ing, Sculpture, and'in the Geſture and Motion 
of Bodies. They underſtand the Beauty, Pro- 
portion, and, as I may ſo term it, the Decency 
of Colours and Figures; they diſtinguiſh 
Things of greater Importance, even Virtues 
and Vices; they know whether a Man is 
angry or calm, cheerful or ſad, courageous 
or cowardly, bold or timerous. The Judg- 
ment of the Far 1s not leſs wonderful with 
Regard to -vocal and inſtrumental. Muſick, 
They diſtinguiſh the Variety of Sounds, the 
Meaſure, the Stops, the different Sorts of 


Voices, the treble and the baſe, the ſoft and 


: * Tqueſtion the Truth of This. We have Reaſon to be- 


* 


| keive that Dogs have a more ſagacious Smell than Men. 
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the harſh, the ſharp and the flat; of which hn- 
man Ears. only are capable to judge. There is 
likewiſe great Judgment in the Smell, the Taſte, 
and the Touch; to indulge and gratify which 
Senſes more Arts have been invented than I 
could wiſh: it is apparent to what Exceſs we 
are arrived in the Compoſition of our Perfumes, 
the Preparation of our Food, and the Enjoy- 
ment of corporeal Pleaſures. 


Again, He, who does not perceive the Soul 
and Mind of Man, his Reaſon, Prudence, and 
Diſcernment; to be the Work of a Divine Pro- 
vidence, ſeems himſelf to be deſtitute of thoſe 
Faculties, While I am on this Subject, Cotta, 
I wiſh I had your Eloquence; how would you 
illuſtrate ſo fine a Subject! You would ſhewthe 
great Extent of the ora ug ng; how we 
colle& our Ideas; and join thoſe, which follow, 
to thoſe, which precede; eſtabliſh Principles, 
draw Conſequences, define Things ſeparately, 
and comprehend them together; from whence 
you would demonſtrate that we are arrived to 
a true Knowledge, which is the Fulneſs of 
Perfection even in the Deity. | 


How valuable ( though you Academics def. 
piſe and even deny we have it) is our Know- 
ledge of exterior Objects, * from the Per- 


*The Stoit here explodes that Doctrine of the Academics, which 
denies our ſeeing any J hing without us, but makes all to be internal; 
a whimſical Doctrine, ſtrongly aſſerted by Ma/br anche, and the 
e, Hypotheſis of the ingenious Author of the Minute Pbi- 
oprer 


Pn ception 
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ception of the Senſes, join'd to the Application 
of the Mind; by which we ſee in what Rela- 
tion one Thing ſtands to another, and from 
thence have invented thoſe Arts, which are 
neceſſary for the Support and Pleaſure of 
Life. 


How charming is Eloquence! How divine 
that Miſtreſs of the Univerſe, as you call it! 
It learns us what we were ignorant of, and 
makes us capable of teaching what we have 
learn d. By This we admoniſk ; by This we 
perſuade ; by This we comfort the afflicted ; 
by This we deliver. the affrighted from their 
Fear ; by This we moderate- exceflive Mirth ; 
by This we aſſwage the Paſſions of Luft and 
Anger. It is This, which hath impoſed Laws, 


form'd the Bonds of civil Society, and hath 


made us quit a wild and ſavage Life, 


Nor will you yet believe, unleſs you care- 


fully obſerve, how com leat the Work of Na- 
ture is in giving us the Us of Speech; for, firſt, 
there is an Artery from the Lungs to the Bottom 
of the Mouth, thro which the Voice, having 
its original Principle in the Mind, is tranſmitted. 
Then the Tongue is placed in the Mouth, 


bounded by the Teeth. It ſoftens and 8 My | 


lates the Voice, which would otherwiſe be 


confuſedly utter d; and, by puſhing it to the 


Teeth and other Parts of the Mouth, makes 
the Sound diſtinct and articulate. We Stoics 


there- 
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therefore compare the Tongue to the Bow 


of an Inſtrument *, the Jeeth to the Strings, 
and the Noſtri/s to the Body of it. 


But how commodious are the Hands, which 
Nature has given to Man, and how miniſterial 
to many Arts! For, ſuch is the Flexibility of 
the Joints,. that our Fingers are cloſed and 
open'd without any Difficulty. With their 
Help, the Hand is form'd for painting, carving 
and engraving; for playing on ſtrung Inſtru- 
ments and on the Pipe. Theſe are Matters of 
Pleaſure; thoſe of Neceſſity are tilling the 
Ground, building Houſes, making Cloth and 
Habits, and working in Braſs and Iron. It is 
the Part of the Mind to invent, the Senſes to 
perceive, and the Hand to execute; ſo that if 
we have Buildings, if we are cloth'd, if we live 
in Safety, if we have Cities, Walls, Habita- 
ons, and Temples, it is to the Hands we owe 
them, 


By onr Labour, That is, by our Hands, 
Variety and Plenty of Food are provided ; for 
without Culture many Fruits, which ſerve 
either for preſent or future Conſumption, would 
not be produced; beſides, we feed onFleſh, Fiſh 
and Fowl, catching ſome, and bring ing up others. 
We ſubdue four-footed Beaſts for our Carriage, 
whoſe Speed and Strength ſupply our Slowneſs 
8 . N 3 and 

„ This Simile has been uſed by various Authors. The 


Inſtrument, to which the Tongue, Teeth, and Noftrils, arc here 
reſembled, is the Duicimer. 
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and Inability. On ſome we put Burthens, on 
others Yokes. We convert the Sagacity of the 
Elephant and the quick Scent of the Dog to our 
own Advantage. Out of the Caverns of the Earth 
wedig Iron, with whichwe till the Ground. We 
difcover the hidden Veins of Copper, Silver, 
and Gold, and apply them to our Uſe and Or- 
nament. We fell both planted and foreſt Trees 
and Timber, as well to make Fire to warm us 
and dreſs our Meat, as to ere& Coverings to 
defend us from Heat and Cold. With Tim- 
ber likewiſe we build Ships, which bring us 
from all Parts every Commodity of Life. We 
are the only Animals who, from our Know- 
ledge of Navigation, can manage, what Nature 
hath made the moſt violent, the Sea and the 
Winds. Thus we obtain from the Ocean great 
Numbers of profitable Things. We are abſo- 
lutely the Maſters of what the Earth produces. 
We enjoy the Mountains and the Plains. 
The e and the Lakes are ours. We 
ſow the Sced, and plant the Trees. We 


fertilize the Earth by oyerflowing it. We ſtop, 


direct, and, turn the Rivers; in ſhort, our Hands 


endeavour, in the Nature 58 Things *, * to make 


as we may ſay, another Nature. 


But wht ſhall I ſay of human Reaſon ? 
Has it not even enter'd the Heavens. Man 
alone of all Animals hath obſerved the Comb 

of the Stars, their Riſings a and Settings. By 


Man 


* Ry the Nature of Things here our Author means the Woll, | 
which 1 i: the Province of Nature, i in which ſh operates. 


* 
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Man the Day, the Month, the Year is deter- 
mined. He foreſees the Eclipſes of the Sun 
and Moon, and foretells them to Futurity, 


marking their Greatneſs, Duration, and preciſe 
Time. From the Contemplation of theſe 


Things the Mind extracts the Knowledge of 


the Gods; a Knowledge, which produces Piety, 
Juſtice, at the other Virtues ; from whence 
ariſes a Life of Felicity, equal and like 
to that of the Gods, except in Immortality, 
which is not abſolutcly neceſſary to happy living. 


In explaining theſe Things, I think I have 
ſufficiently demonſtrated the Superiority of 
Man to other animated Beings ; from whence 
we ſhould infer that neither the Form and 
Poſition of his Limbs, nor that Strength of 
Mind and Underſtanding, could poſſibly be 


the Effect of Chance. I am now to prove, by 


Way of Concluſion, that every Thing in this 


World, of Ule to us, was made deſignedly for us. 


Firſt, the Univerſe was made for the 
Gods and Men, and all Things therein 
were prepared and provided for our Service. 
It is the common Habitation or City of the 


Gods and Men; for they ate the only reaſon- 


able Beings; they alone live by Juſtice and 
Law. As therefore it muſt be preſumed the 
Cities of Athens and Lacedemon were built 
for the Athenians and Lacedemonians, and as 
every Thing there is ſaid to belong to thoſe. 

People, ſo-every Thing in the Univerſe may be 
thought to be for the Gods and Men. 
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Though the Revolutions of the Sun, Moon, 
and all the Stars, are neceſſary for the Coheſion 
of the Univerſe, yet are they alſo the Objects 


of Man's View. There is no Sight leſs apt 
to ſatiate the Eye, none more beautiful or 


more worthy to employ our Reaſon and Pene- 
tration. By meaſuring their Courſes we find 
the different Seaſons, their Durations and Viciſ- 
fitudes, which, if known only to Men, we 


$.0 3 F 


Does the Earth bring forth Fruit and Grain, 
in ſuch Abundance and Variety, for Men, or 
for Brutes? The plentiful and exhilcrating 
Fruit of the Vine and the Olive-Tree are en- 
tirely uſeleſs to Beaſts. They know not the 
Time for ſowing, tilling, or 3 Harveſt, nor 
of laying up and preſerving their Stores; Man 
alone hath the Care and Advantage of theſe 
Things. Thus as the Lute and the Pipe 
were made for thoſe who are capable of play- 


ing on them, fo it muſt be allow'd the Produce 


of the Earth was defign 'd for thoſe only who 
make uſe of them; and though ſome Beaſts 
may rob us of a ſmall Part, it does not follow 
that the Earth produced it alſo for them. 
Men do not ſtore up Corn for Mice and Ants, 
but for their Wives, their Children, and all their 
Families; Beaſts therefote, as 1 ſaid before, 
poſſeſs it by Stealth, but their Maſters openly 


and freely ; it 1s for us then that Nature hath 


titan this great Abundance, 
fan 
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Can there be any Doubt that this Plentyand Va- 
riety of Fruit, which delight not only the Taſte, 
but the Smell and Sight, was by Nature intend- 
ed for Men only? Beaſts are fo far from being 


partakers of this Defign that we ſee even them- 


ſelves were made for Man ; for of what Utility 
would Sheep be, unleſs for their * Wool, which 
when dreſs'd and wove, ſerves us for cloathing ; 
for they are not capable of any Thing, not even of 
procuring their own Food, without the Care 
and Aſſiſtance of Man. The Fidelity of 
the Dog, his affectionate Fawning on his 
Maſter, his Averſion to Strangers, his Sagacity 


in finding Game, and his Vivacity in Purſuit of 


it, what do theſe Qualities denote but that he 
was created for our Uſe ? Shall I mention Oxen? 


We perceive their Backs were not form'd for 
carrying Burthens, but their Necks were natu- 


rally made for the Yoke, and their ſtrong broad 
Shoulders to draw the Plow. In the golden Age, 
which Poets ſpeak of, they were fo greatly bene- 
ficial to the Husbandman in tilling the fallow 
Ground, thatno Violence was ever offer'd them 
and it was even thought a Crime to eat them 
De Iron Age began the fatal Trade 
Oof Blood, and hammer d the deſtructive Blade; 
Then Men began to make the Ox to bleed, 
And on the tam d and docile Beaſt to feed, + 


2 
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we may ſuppoſe from this Paſſage that Mutton was in no 
N ſince Sheep are here ſaid to be good for Nothing but their 
VY GOL. 


J The Latin Verſion of Tu/h is a Tranflation from the Greek 
of Aratas. WEE ”s 5 8 . r . 
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I ſhould be too tedious to relate the Advantages 
we receive from Mules and Aſſes, which un- 
doubtedly were deſign'd for our Uſe. What 
is the Swine good for but to eat? whoſe Life, 
Chryſippus fays, was given it but as Salt + 
to keep it from putrifying ; and as it is proper 
Food for Man, Nature hath made no Animal 
more fruitful, What a Multitude of Birds and 


Fiſhes which are taken by the Art and Con- 


trivance of Man only, and which are ſo deli- 
cious to our Taſte that one would be tempted 


ſometimes to beleive that our Providence was 
an Epicurean! Though we think there are 


ſome Birds, the Al:tee ® and Oſcines, as our 
Augurs call them, which were made merely to 
foretell Events. The large ſavage Beaſts we 
take by hunting, either for Food, to exerciſe 
ourſelves in Imitation of martial Diſcipline, touſe 
thoſe we can tame and inſtruct, as Elephants +, 
or to extract Remedies for our Diſeaſes and 


Wounds, as we do from certain Roots and 


Herbs, the Vertues of which are known by long 
Uſe and Experience, 


Repre- 


1 Chryſppus's Meaning is that the Swine is ſo inactive and flothful 
a Beaſt that Life ſeems to be of no Uſe to it but to keep it from 


Putrefaction, as Salt keeps dead Fleſh, This Conceit of Chry/ippus 
may be juſtly rank'd under ſome Species of Wit 

* Ales, in the general Signification, is any large Bird; and Oſci- 
vis is any ſinging Bird. But they here mean thoſe Birds, which are 
uſed in Augury; Alites are the Birds, whoſe Flight was obſerved 
by the Augurs, and O/cines the Birds, from whoſe Voices they 
augur'd. 1 | 

T The Elephant is mention'd here for the Uſe it was of in War, 
and for its ſuperior Underſtanding to other Brutes, 5 
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Repreſent to yaurſelf the whole Earth and 


Seas as if before your Eyes; you'll ſee the vaſt 
and fertile Plains, the thick ſhady Mountains, 


the immenſe Paſturage for Cattle, and Ships 


failing o'er the Deep with incredible Celerity; 
nor are our Diſcoveries only on the Face of the 
Earth; but in its ſecret Receſſes there are 


many uſeful Things, which, being made for 


Man, by Man alone can be diſcover d. 


Another, and in my Qpinion the ſtrongeſt, Proof, 
that the Providence of the Gods takes Care of 
us, is Divination ; which both of you perhaps 
will attack; you, Cotta, becauſe Carneades 
took Pleaſure in inveighing againſt the Soics; 

and you, Velleius, becauſe there is Nothing Epi- 
curus ridicules fo much as the Prediction of 
Events; yet the Truth of Divination appears 
in many Places, on many Occaſions, often in 
private, but particularly in publick, Concerns. 


We receive many Intimations from the Fore- 


ſight and Preſages of Augurs and Arufpices; 


from Oracles, Prophecies, Dreams, and Prodi- 


gies ; and it often happens that by theſe Means 
Events haveproved happy toMen, and imminent 
Dangers have been avoided. * This Knowledge 
9 | there 


— 


* Theſe, and ſome, which follow, are ſtrange Arguments for 
the Proof of a Deity and that Man is his peculiar Care. The 
Epicureans juſtly exploded theſe Superſtitions of the Stoic. Na- 
ture is conſtant in her Operations, and God cannot favour one Man 

without Injuſtice to another; for Favour implies Partiality ; 
wheſe there is Favour there is Attachment; God has none but 
to what is right, Weak Men often call that Favour, _ 
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therefore, call it either a kind of Tranſport or 
an Art, or a natural Faculty, is certainly found 
only in Men, and is a Gift only from the im- 
mortal Gods. 2 


If theſe Proofs, when taken ſeparately, ſhould 
make no Impreſſion upon your Mind, yet 
when collected together they muſt certainly 
affect you. 


Beſides, the Gods not only provide for Man- 
kind univerſally but for particular Men. You 


may bring this Uniyerſality to a leſs Number, 


and that leſs Number to Particulars. For if the 
| Reaſons J have given prove that the Gods take 
Care of all Men, in every Country, in every 
Part of the World ſeparate from our Continent, 
they take Care of thoſe, who dwell on the 


ſame Land with us, from Eaſt to Weſt ; and 


if they regard Thoſe, who inhabit this kind 


of great Iſland, which we call the Globe of 


of the Earth, they have the like Regard for 
thoſe, who poſſeſs the Parts of this Iſland, 
Europe, Afia, and Africa ; and therefore they 
favour the Parts of theſe Parts, as Rome, Athens, 
Sparta, and Rhodes ; and particular ou: of 
g | | theſe 


is only Juſtice, and frequently impute to Divine Providence the 
regular Operations of Nature. If particular Inſtances of God's 
Regard to choſen Men are Proofs of his divine Providence, and 
Care of human Kind, what- are the Sufferings of other Perſons, 
equally good, Proofs of? The Anſwer is obvious enough to Men 
of common Senſe ; and Fools are incapable of Confutation. God 
joves no Men arbitrarily Sccauſe he loves the. 
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theſe Cities, ſeparate from the whole; as 
Curius, Fabricius, Coruncanius, in the War 
with Pyrrhus ; in the firſt Punic War, Cala- 
tinus, Duillius, Metellus, Lutatius; in the 
ſecond, Maximus, Marcellus, Africanus ; 
after thefe, Paullus, Gracchus, Cato; and in 


our Father's Times, Scipio, Lælius; Rome 


alſo and Greece have produced many illuſtrious 


Men, whom we cannot beleive were ſo with- 


out the Aſſiſtance of the Deity ; which is the 


Reaſon that the Poets, Homer in particu- 


lar, join'd their chief Heroes, Ulyſſes, Agamem- 
non, Diomed, Achilles, to certain Deities as 


Companions in their Adventures and Dangers. 


Beſides, the frequent Appearances of the Gods, 


as I have before mention'd, demonſtrate their 


Regard for Cities and particular Men; This is 


alſo apparent indeed from the Foreknowledge 
of Events, which we receive either ſleeping or 


waking. We are likewiſe forewarn'd ” many 
Things by the Entrails of Victims, by Preſages 
and many other Means, which have been long 
obſerved with ſuch Exactneſs as to producean Art 


of Divination. There never therefore was a 


great Man without divine Inſpiration. If a 
Storm ſhould damage the Corn or Vineyard 


of a Perſon, or any Accident ſhould deprive 


him of ſome Conveniencies of Life, we 
ſhould not judge from thence that the Deity 


hates or neglects him. The Gods take care of 


great Things and diſregard the ſmall. To truly 
great Men all Things ever happen proſperouſ- 
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y *; as hath been, ſufficiently treated of by 
us Stoics as well as by Socrates, the Prince of 


Philoſophers, in his Diſcourſes on the infinite 
Ann ariſing from Virtue. 


This is almoſt the whole that hath occur d 


to my Mind on the Nature of the Gods, and 


what I thought proper to advance. Do you, 
Cotta, if J may adviſe, defend the ſame Cauſe, 
Remember that in Rome you keep the firſt 
Rank ; remember you are þ 1/1 ; and as 


your Sect isat Liberty to diſpute on which Side 


you pleaſe , do you rather take mine 55 
reaſon on it with that Eloquence, which 
acquired by your rhetorical Exerciſes, 55 


which the Academy improved; for it is a per- 


nicious and impious Cuſtom either ſeriouſly or 
ſeemingly to argue * the Gods. 


> , * 4 . , s o p Lo 7? JE 0 


— 


8 This Aſſertion i is da icted bed almoſt every Day? $ Experi- 
ence. 

+ As the Academics doubted every Thing, it was indifferent to 
them which Side of a Queſtion they took. Balbus adviles Cotta 
to take his Side of the Queſtion and reminds him, in a polite Man- 
ner, of the we), out of his Character, as 4 Caution to him to treat 
the Subject with all due Reſpe&. 
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TX] HEN Balbus had ended his Diſcourſe, 

ſays Cota, with a Smile, you direct me 
too late which Side to defend ; for through the 
Courſe of your Argument I was thinking what 
Objections to make, not ſo much for the Sake 
of Oppoſition, as of obliging you to explain 


what I did not perfectly comprehend ; and as 


every. one may uſe his own Judgmnt, it is ſcarce 
poſſible to make your Ideas the Rule of mine. 
How great, ſays Velleius, is my Impatience to 


hear. Since our Friend Balbus was highly de- 


lighted with your Diſcourſe againſt Epicurus, 
I ought in my Turn to be ſolicitous to hear 
what you can ſay againſt the Stoics; for I be- 


leive you are, as uſual, well prepared for the 


Engagement. I wiſh, by Hercules, I was, replies 
Cotta; for it is more difficult to diſpute with 


| Balbus than it was with you. Why fo, ſays 


Velleius. Becauſe, replies Cotta, your Epicurus, 
in my Opinion, does not contend ſtrongly for 


the Gods; he only, to avoid any Cenſure or 


Puniſhment, is afraid to deny their Exiſtence; 


for when he aſſerts that the Gods are wholly 


inactive and regardleſs of every Thing, that 
they have Limbs like ours, but make no Uſe of 
them, he ſeems to jeſt with us, and to think it 
ſufficient if he allows that there are Beings 
happy 
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happy and eternal. But with Regard to Balbus, 
I ſuppoſe you obſerved how many 'Fhings were 
faidby him, which, however falſe they may be, 
yet have a perfect Coherence and Connection; 
therefore my Deſign, as I ſaid, in oppoſing 
him, is not ſo much to confute his Principles 
as to induce him to explain what I do not 
clearly underſtand: For which Reafon, Balbus, 


I e the Choice, either to anſwet me 


every Particular as I go on, or permit me to 
proceed without Interruption. If you want 
any Explanation, replies Balbus, J had rathet 
you would ptopoſe your Doubts ſingly; but if 
your Intention is rather to confute me than for 
your own Inſtruction, it ſhall be as you pleaſe; 
I will either anſwer you immediately to every 
Point, or ſtay till you have finiſh'd your Diſ- 
courſe. Very well, ſays Cotta, then let us pro- 
ceed as our Converſation ſhall direct. 


But before I enter on the Subject, I have # 
Word to ſay concerning myſelf; for I am 
greatly influenced by your 1 and yout 


Exhortation, at the Concluſion of your Diſ- 
courſe, to remember I was Cotta and Pontifex; 
by which I preſume you intimated that I 
ſhould defend the Religion and Ceremonies 
which we received from our Anceftors : Tru- 
ly I always have and always ſhall defend them, 
nor ſhall the Arguments either of the learned 
or unlearned ever remove the Opinions I have 
imbibed from them concerning the Worſhip 


of the immortal Gods, In Matters of ROW 
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I ſubmit to the Rules of the high Prieſts T. Co- 
runcanius, P. Scipio, and P. Scevola; not to 
the Sentiments of Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chryſip- 
pus; and I pay a greater Regard to what C. 
Laelius, one of our Augurs, and wiſe Men, 
hath wrote concerning Religion, than to the 
moſt eminent of the Stoics; and as the Religi- 


on of the Romans at firſt conſiſted in Sacrifices 


and Divination by Birds, to which have ſince 
been added Predictions, if the Interpreters 


of the Sibylline Oracle or the Aruſpices have 


foretold any Event from Portents and Prodi- 
gies, I ever thought theſe Articles ſhould not 


be deſpiſed; I have been even perſwaded that 


Romulus, by inſtituting Divination, and Numa, 
by eſtabliſhing Sacrifices, laid the Foundation 
of Rome, which undoubtedly would never 


have riſen to ſuch an Height of Grandeur, if 


the Gods had not been made propitious by 


this Worſhip. 


Theſe, Balbus, are my Sentiments, both as 
a Prieſt and as Cotta. But you muſt bring 
me to your Opinion by the Force of your Rea- 


fon ; for a Philoſopher ſhould prove to me the 


Religion he would have me embrace; but I 
muſt beleive the Religion of our Anceſtors 
without any + Proof. 7 
O What 


— 


* The Keepers and Interpreters of the Sybilline Oracles were 


the Duindecemvirt, 

＋ 1 beleive I may venture to aſſert that This is the only Reaſon 
that molt People can give for being tenacious of the Religion in 
which they were educated. Le Bruyn gives us this Accourt of 
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me ? 


You have propoſed, ſays Cotta, four Arti- 


cles. Firſt, that there are Gods. Secondly, 
ah they are. Thirdly, That the Univerſe 
7s govern'd by them. Laſtly, That they regard 
Mankind in particular; thus, if I remem- 
ber rightly, you divided your Diſcourſe. Ex- 
actly fo, replies Balbus; but let us fee what 
vou require. 


Let us examine, lays Cotta, everyPropofition. 
The firſt, that here are Gods, cannot be 


conteſted but by the moſt impious, nay tho” 


it can never be rooted out of my Mind, yet I 
beleive it on the Authority of our Anceſtors, 
and not on the Proofs you have brought. Why 
do you expect a Proof from me, ſays Balbus, 
if you belcive it? Becauſe, ſays Cotta, I come 


to this Diſputation as if I had never thought 


of the Gods or hear'd any Thing concerning 
them. Take me as a Diſciple wholly ignorant, 
and anſwer to W Begin then, replies 


** 2 th. ; 


the Religion of the Tartars of Siberia; it conſiſis in making an 
Oſfering once in a Year; for which Purpoſe they aſſemble in the 
Woods and kill a Dealt of each Kind, though their Offerings are 
chieffy Horſes and a Sort of Goats, Having flea'd them, they 
tang them on a Tree and then fall down before them, and after- 
Wards eat the Ficth and return home. If they are ask'd a Reaſon 
for this their Worſhip, they hy they had it from their Fore- 
lathers, and that is fuflicient for them. 
Balbus. 


What Proof, ſays Balbus, do you require of 
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Balbus. I would firſt know, ſays Cotta, why 
you have been ſo long in proving the Ex- 
iſtence of the Gods, which you ſaid was a 
Point ſo very evident to all that there was no 
Need of any Proof? In That, anſwers Balbus, 
I have follow'd your Example, whom I have 
often obſerved, when pleading in the Forum, 
to load the Judge with all the Arguments, 
which the Nature of your Cauſe would per- 
mit. This alſo is the Practice of Philoſo- 
phers, and I have a Right to follow it. Be- 
ſides you may as well ask me why I look 
upon you with two Eyes, fince I can ſee you 
with one. You ſhall judge then yourſelf, ſays 
Cotta, if this is a very juſt Compariſon ; for, 
when I plead, I do not dwell upon any Point 
agreed to be ſelf-evident, becauſe long Rea- 
ſoning only ſerves to confound the cleareſt 
Matters; befides, though I might take this 
Method in Pleading, yet I ſhould not make 
Uſe of it in ſuch a Diſcourſe as This, which 
requires the niceſt Diſtinction; and with Re- 
gard to your making Uſe of one Eye only 
when you look on me, there is no Reaſon 
for it, ſince together they have the ſame View; 
and ſince Nature, to which you attribute 
Wiſdom, hath been pleaſed to give us two 
Paſſages, by which we receive Light. But 
becauſe you did not think that the Exiſtence 
of the Gods was ſo evident as you could wiſh, 
you therefore brought ſo many Proofs. It 
was ſufficient for me to believe it on the Tra- 
dition of our Anceſtors; and ſince you diſre- 
O 2 „ 
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gard Authorities and appeal to Reaſon, per- 
mit my Reaſon to defend them againſt yours. 
The Proofs, on which you found the Exiſtence 
of the Gods, tend only to render a Propo- 
ſition doubtful, that in my Opinion is not fo; 
I have not only retain'd in my Memory the 
whole of thefe Proofs, but even the Order 
in which you propoſed them. 


The firſt was, * That when we lift up our 
Eyes towards the Heavens we immediately con- 
ceive there is ſome Divinity that governs thoſe 
celeſtial Bodies; on which you. quoted this 
Paſſage, e 


Look up t0 the refulgent Heaven above, 
Which all Men call unanimouſly Jove. 4 


intimating that we ſhould invoke That as Ju- 
iter, rather than our Capitoline Fove ||, or 
that it is evident to the whole World that 
thoſe Bodies are Gods, which Velleius and 


many others do not place in the Rank even 
of animated Beings. 


Another 


* See Book 2. p. 80. 
+ See p. #6; of 
The popular Name of Jupiter in Rome, being lctk'd upon 


as Defender of. the Capitol, (in which he was placed,) and 
Stayer of the State. 


8 


nd 
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Another ſtrong Proof, in your Opinion, 
was that the Belief of the Exiſtence of the 
Gods was univerſal, and Mankind was daily 
more convinced of it. What! ſhould an 
Affair of ſuch Importance be left to the De- 


ciſion of Fools +, who by your Sect eſpe- 


cially are call'd Madmen? 


But the Gods || have appear'd to us; as to 


Poſtumius at the Lake Regillus, and to Va- 
tienus in the Salarian Way; ſomething you 
menion'd too, I know not what, of a Battle 
of the Locrians at Sagra. Do you believe 


that the Tyndaridæ 9, as you call'd them, That 


is, Men ſprung from Men, and were buried 


in Lacedemon, as we learn from Homer **, 


who lived in the next Age, do you believe, 


I ſay, that they appear'd to Vatienus on the 


3 Road 


2 - ha 


I 


+ Cotta means the Multitude, the common Run of People, 
the great vulgar and the ſmall, which he ſays are by the Stoics 


call'd Fools, and thoſe Fools Madmen. Fools and Mad men have 


been and ſtill are thought ſynonimous by many. They both in- 
deed think and act repugnant to Reaſon ; and fo far they are alike ; 
but the moſt material Difference between them is This; the Errors 
of Madmen (what we commonly call Madmen) ariſe from miſ- 
taking themſelves; the Errors of (what we commonly call) Fools, 


from miſtaking Things. Nothing ſurely can be more abſu:d than 


appealing to popular Opinion for the Truth of a Religion. If 
Popularity was to decide, the CHriſtian Religion muſt yield to the 
Mohamedan. | 

| See p. 81. | 

$ Caſtor and Pollux; call'd Tyndaride from Tyndarus. Caſter 
is ſaid to be the Son of Fupiter by Leda. Pollux and Helen ae 
jaid to be the Children of Tyndaras by Leda. 

** In his 1/12, 
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Road mounted on white Horſes, without an 
Servant to attend them, to tell the Victory of 
the Romans to a country Fellow rather than 
to M. Cato, who was at that Time the chief 
Perſon of the Senate? Do you take that Print 
of a Horſe's Hoof, which is now to be ſeen 
on a Stone at Regillus, to be made by Caſtor's 
Horſe? Should you not believe, what is pro- 
bable, that the Souls of eminent Men, ſuch 
as the Tyndaride, are divine and immortal, 
rather than that thoſe Bodies, which had been 
reduced to Aſhes, ſhould mount on Horſes 
and fight in an Army? If you ſay That was 
poſſible, you ought to ſhew how it is ſo, and 
not amuſe us with fabulous Stories. 


Do you take theſe for fabulous Stories, ſays Bal- 
bus. Is not the Temple, built by Peſtumius in Ho- 
nour of Caſtor and Pollux, to be ſeen in the Fo- 
um? Is not the Decree of the Senate concerning 
Vatienus * {till ſubſiſting? As to the Affair of 
Sagra, it is a common Proverb among the 
Greeks +; when they would affirm any Thing 

ſtrongly, they ſay it is as certain as what 
paſs'd at Sagra. Ought not ſuch Authorities 

to move you? You oppoſe me, replies Cotta, 

with Stories, but I ask Reaſons of you, 

Some 


* That is as much as to ſay, is not ſuch a Story, or ſuch a 
Religion, made true by AQ of Parliament: 


T As we ſay, when we earneſtly aſſert the Truth of any 
T hing, it js as true as the Goſpel. : 
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Some Paſſages of the Original are here want- 
ing. Cotta continues ſpeaking againſt the Doc- 
trine of the Stoics. 


We are now to {ſpeak of Predictions. No 
one can avoid what is to come, and indeed 
it is commonly uſeleſs to know it; for it is 
a miſerable Caſe to be afflicted to no Purpoſe, 
and not to have even the laſt, the common 
Comfort, Hope, which according to your 
Principles none can* have; for you ſay that 
Fate governs all Things, and call that Fate, 
which hath been true from all Eternity. What 
Satisfaction therefore, or what Caution can it 
be to us to know any Thing that is to come, 
fince it will come inevitably ? 


But whence comes that Divination ? To 
whom is owing that Knowledge from the En- 
trails of Beaſts? Who firſt made Obſervations 
from the Voice of the Crow? Who invented 
the Lots *? Not that I give no Credit to theſe 
Things, or that I deſpiſe Attius Navns's 
Staff, which you mention'd; but I ought to be 
inform'd how theſe Things are underſtood by 
Philoſophers, eſpecially as the Diviners are 
often wrong in their Conjectures. 


Q's But 


— —_—_— — ͤ— 
*** * — _ — 


© The Word Sores is often uſed for the Anſwers of the Oracles, 
or rather for the Rolls, in which the Aulwers were written. 


—* 


But Phyſicians, you fay, are likewiſe often 
miſtaken, What Compariſon can there be 
between Divination, of the Principles of which 


we are ignorant, and Phyjc, which is a 
known Art? 


You believe that the Decii *, in devoting 
themſelves to Death, appeaſed the Gods. How 
great then was the Iniquity of the Gods, that 
they could not be appeaſed but at the Price 
of ſuch noble Blood ! That was a Stratagem ; 
but a Stratagem worthy ſuch illuſtrious Lead- 
ers, who conſulted the publick Good even at 
the Expence of their own Lives; they con- 
ceived rightly, what indeed happen'd, that if 
the General rode furiouſly upon the Enemy, 
the whole Army would follow his Example. 


As to the Voice of the Fauns, I never hear'd 


it; if you aſſure me you have, I ſhall be- 
lieve you; though I am abſolutely ignorant 
what a Faun 1s. 


Truly, Balbus, you have not yet proved 


the Exiſtence of the Gods; I believe it indeed, 
but not from any Arguments of the Szozcs. 


Cleanthes, 


— 
„ th — — 


* Three of this eminent Family ſacrificed themſelves for their 


Country; the Father in the Latin War, the Son in the Tuſcan 
War, and the Grandſon in the War with Pyrrbus. 
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Cleanthes, you ſaid, attributes the Idea that 
Men have of the Gods to four Cauſes. The 
firſt is (what I have ſufficiently mention'd) to 
a Fore- knowledge of future Events; the Second, 


to Tempeſts and other Shocks of Nature; 


the third, to the Utility aud Plenty of Things 
we enjoy; the fourth, to the invariable Or- 


der of the Stars and the Heavens. Fore-know- 


ledge I have already anſwer'd. With Regard 
to Tempeſts in the Air, the Sea and the Earth, 
I own that many People are affrighted by 


them, and imagine that the immortal Gods are 


the Authors of them. But the Queſtion is 
not whether there are People, who believe 
there are Gods, but whether there are Gods 
or not. As to the two other Cauſes of Clean- 
thes, one of which is derived from the Plenty 
we enjoy, the other from the invariable Order 
of the Seaſons and the Heavens, I ſhall treat 
on them when I anſwer your Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Providence of the Gods; a Point; 
Balbus, upon which you have ſpoken largely. 
I ſhall likewiſe defer till then your Argu- 


ment of Chryſippus, that if there is in Na- 


ture any Thing, which ſurpaſſes. the Power of 
Man, there muſt conſequently be ſome Being 
better than Man; as alſo your Compariſon 
of the World to a fine Houſe, your Obſer- 
vations on the Proportion and Harmony of 


the Univerſe, and your ſmart ſhort Reaſons 


of Zeno; I ſhall examine at the fame Time 


your Phyfics concerning that vital Heat, which | 


you 
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you regard as the Principle of all Things; 
and what you advanced the other Day on the 
Exiſtence of the Gods and on the Senſe and 
Underſtanding, which you gave to the Sun, 
the Moon and all the Shy - and I ſhall often 
ask you this Queſtion; by what Proofs are 
you convinced there are Gods ? 


I thought, ſays Balbus, it had been proved; 
but ſach is your Manner of oppoſing, that, 


when you ſeem to interrogate me and I am 


preparing to anſwer, you ſuddenly divert the 
Diſcourſe, and give me no Opportunity for 


it; thus are thoſe moſt important Points con- 
cerning Divination and Fate neglected; which 
we Stoics have thoroughly examined, and you 
Have only ſlightly touch'd upon. But they are 
not thought eſſential to the Queſtion in Hand; 


therefore, if you think proper, do not blend 
them together, that we may end clearly this 
our preſent Diſpute. Very well, ſays Cotta; 


ſince you have divided the whole Queſtion 


into four Parts, and I have ſpoke what I had 
to ſay on the firſt, I will take the ſecond 


into Conſideration; in which, when you at- 


tempted to ſhew what the Gods are, you 


ſeem'd to me to ſhew there are none; for 
you ſaid that it was the greateſt Difficulty to 

draw our Minds from the Prepoſſeſſions of the 
Eyes; that as nothing is more excellent than 
the Deity, you did not doubt that the World 


was God, becauſe there is nothing better in 


Nature than the World, ſo we may reaſonably 
think 
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think it animated, or rather perceive it in 


our Minds: as clearly as if it was obvious to 
our Eyes. 


Now, in what Senſe do you ſay there is 
nothing better than the World? If you mean 
beautiful; I agree with you. If that there is 
nothing more adapted to our Wants, I like- 
wiſe agree with you; but if you mean that 
nothing is wiſer than the World, I am by no 

Means of your Opinion. Not that I find it 
difficult to conceive any Thing in my Mind, 
independent of my Eyes; on the contrary, 
the more I conceive in my Mind only, the 
leſs I am able to comprehend your Opinion. 


Nothing is better than the World, you fay. 
Nor is there indeed any Thing on Earth bet- 
ter than the City of Rome; do you think 
theretore that our City has a Mind, that it 
thinks and reaſons; or that this moſt beauti- 
ful City, being void of Senſe, is not prefera- 
ble to an Ant, becauſe an Ant has Senſe, Un- 
derſtanding, Reaſon, and Memory ? 


You ſhould conſider, Balbus, what ought 
to be allow'd you, and not advance Things, 
becauſe they pleaſe you. What I mean is 
that old, and as it ſeem'd to you that acute, 
Syllogiſm of Zeno, which you have ſo much 
enlarged upon. That, which reaſons, is pre- 
ferable to That, which does not. Nothing is 
preferable to the World; therefore the World 


reaſons, 


— Oo — — LS — La) _— * 
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reaſons, If you would prove alſo that the 
World can very well read a Book, follow the 
Example of Zeno and ſay, That, which can 
read, is better than That, which cannot; no- 
thing 1s better than the World; the World 
therefore can read. After the ſame Manner 
you may prove the World to be an Orator, a 


Mathematician, a Muſician, that it poſſeſſes 


all Sciences, and in ſhort is a Philoſopher. You 
have often ſaid that God made all Things, 
and that no Cauſe can produce an Effect un- 
like itſelf . From hence it will follow not 


only that the World is animated and is wiſe, 


but alſo plays upon the Fiddle and the Flute, 
becauſe it produces Men, who play on thoſe 
Inſtruments. 1 N 


Zeno therefore, the Chief of your Sect, 


advances no Argument to induce us to think 


the World reaſons, or indeed that it is ani- 


mated, conſequently none to think it a Deity; 
though it may be ſaid there is nothing better, 
as there is nothing more beautiful, nothing 
more uſeful to us, nothing more adorn'd, and 
nothing more regular in its Motions. 


But if the World, in its Univerſality, is not 


God, you ſhould not ſurely deify, as you have 
done, that infinite Multitude of Stars, which 


r —_ —_ * — — 


tA. 


"_ — CE LA 8 — — 


„ That is, unlike its original Kind, as a Man will produce a 


Man, a Dog a Dog, a Cedar a Cedar, &c. Every Seed bring- 
ing forth the Fruit, which is in that Seed. 


ſo 


bd & 22. ee 


w] 


8 


as to a divine Cauſe, What can be more re- 


Does Europe from the Libyan Coaft divide.” 


Effects are to be explain'd by Reaſon; but, be- 


which is ſaid to ebb an 
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ſo delight you with the Regularity of their | 
eternal Courſes, not but that there is ſome- 1 
thing truly wonderful and incredible * in their "x 
Conſtancy ; but the Regularity of Motion, 
Balbus, may as well be aſcribed to a natural 


gular than the Flux and Reflux of the Euri- 
pus + at Chalcis, the Sicilian Sea, and the 
Violence of the Ocean in thoſe Parts || ; 


Where the rapid Had 


The ſame appears on the Spaniſh and Bri- 
zifh Coaſts. Muſt we conclude that ſome 
Deity appoints and directs theſe Ebbings and 
Flowings to certain fix'd Times? Conſider, I 
pray, that if every Thing, which is regular 
in its Motion, is deem'd divine, tertian and 
quartan Agues muſt likewiſe be ſo, as their 
Returns have the greateſt Regularity. Theſe 


cauſe you are unable to aſſign any, you have 
Recourſe to a Deity as your laſt Refuge. 


Tbe Arguments of Chry/ppus appear d to 
you of great Weight; a Man undoubtedly of 
great Quickneſs and Subtlety; (I call thoſe quick, 


who 


— 


— ___ 


I cannot think that the Academic has made a good Choice of a 
Word, in calling what is evident, incredible. . 
+ The Euripus is a narrow Sea between Bæotia and Eubæa, 
4 flow ſeven Times in a Day. 
The Streights of Gibraltar. 
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who have a ſprightly Turn of Thought, and 
thoſe ſubtle, whoſe Minds are ſeaſon d by Uſe 
as their Hands are by Labour) ½, fays he, 
there is any Thing, which is beyond the Power 
of Man to produce, the Being, who produces 
it, is better than Man. Man is unable to 


make what is in the World; the Being there- 


fore that could do it is ſuperior to Man. 
What Being is there but a God ſuperior to 
Man? Therefore there is a God. Theſe Argu- 


ments are founded on the ſame erroneous Prin- 


ciples as Zeno's, for he does not define what 


is meant by being better or more. excellent, or 


diſtinguiſh between an intelligent Cauſe and 
a natural Cauſe. Ty, 


_ Chryſippus adds, if there are no Gods, there 


19 nothing better than Man; but we cannot, 
without the higheſt Arrogance, have this Idea 
F ourſekves. Let us grant that it is Arrogance 
in Man to think himſelf better than the World; 


but to comprehend that he has Underſtanding 


and Reaſon, and that in Orion and Canicula 
there is neither, is no Arrogance but an Indi- 
cation of good Senſe, | 


Since we ſuppoſe, continues he, when awe 
fee a beautiful Houſe, that it was built for the 
Maſter and not for Mice, we ſhould likewiſe 
judge that the World is the Manſion of the 
Gods. Yes, if I believed that the Gods built 
the World; but I believe, and I ſhall prove, 
that it is the Work of Nature. 


Socrates, 
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Socrates, in Zenophon, asks whence bad 


Man his Underſtanding, if there was none in 
the World? And IT ask, whence had we 
Speech, Harmony, Singing ; unleſs we think 
it is the Sun converſing with the Moon when 
ſhe approaches near it, or that the World forms 


an harmonious Concert, as Pythagoras ima- 


vines ? 


This, Balbus, is the Effect of Nature; not 
of that Nature, which proceeds artificially, as 
Zeno ſays, and which I ſhall preſently examine 
into, but a Nature, which by its own proper 
Motions and Mutations modifies every Thing. 
For I readily agree to what you faid, that all 
Parts are firmly bound and united together, as 

it were, by Ties of Blood; but I do not ap- 
prove of what you added that :? could not 
poſſibly be ſo, unleſs endued with a divine Spirit. 


On the contrary, the whole ſubſiſts by the 
Power of Nature, independently of the Gods, 


and there is a kind of Sympathy (as the Greeks 
call it) which joins together all the Parts of 
the Univerſe, and the greater That is in its 
own Power, the leſs is it neceſſary to have Re- 
courſe to a divine Intelligence. 
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But how will you get rid of the Objections, 
which Carneades made; If, fays he, there 
e is no Body immortal, there is none eternal; 
e but there is no Body * immortal, nor even 
e indiviſible, or that cannot be ſeparated ; and 
cas every Animal is in its Nature paſſive, they 


* are ſubject to the Impreſſions of extraneous 


“ Bodies ; and if every Animal is mortal, there 
is none immortal; fo likewiſe, if every 
Animal may be divided, there is none in- 
% divilible, none eternal; but all are affected 
ce by external Power; every Animal therefore 
js neceſſarily mortal, diffoluble, and divi- 
"—. bY 


As there 1s no Wax, no Silver, no Braſs, 


which cannot be converted into ſomething 
elſe, whatever is compoſed of them may ceaſe 
to be what it is; by the ſame Reaſon, if all 


the Elements are mutable, every Body is mu- 
table. Now according to your Doctrine, all 
the Elements are mutable; all Bodies therefore 


are mutable. But if there was any Body im- 
mortal, all Bodies would not be mutable. 


Every Body then is mortal; for every Body 
is either Water, Air, Fire, or Earth, or com- 
poſed of the four Elements together, or of 
ſome of them. Now there is nothing of all 


theſe 


— "| 


* Carneades means that no Body is immortal in its Manner of 


of Exiltence; the Modification of all Boch, being in his Opinion, 


mutable. 
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theſe that do not periſh; for earthly Bodies are 


fragil; Water is ſo ſoft that the leaſt ſhock will 


| ſeparate its Parts, and Fire and Air yield to the 


leaſt Impulſe, and are ſubject to Diſſipation; 


beſides, any of theſe Elements periſh, when 
converted into another Nature; as when 


Water is form'd from Earth, the Air from 
Water, and the Sky from Air; and when they 


change in the fame, Manner back again. 


Therefore, if there is nothing but what is 


periſhable in the Compoſition of all Animals, 


there is no Animal eternal. 


But not to infiſt on theſe Arguments, there 
is no Animal to be found that had not a Be- 
ginning and will not have an End ; for every 


Animal being ſenſitive, they are conſequently 


all ſenſible of Cold and Heat, Sweets and 


Bitters; nor can they have pleaſing Senſations 
without being ſubject to the contrary. As 
therefore they receive Pleaſure, they likewiſe 


receive Pain ; and whatever Being is ſubject 
to Pain, muſt neceſſarily be ſubje& to Death; 
it muſt be allow'd therefore that every Animal 
is mortal. . 


A Being, that is not ſenſible of Pleaſure or 
Pain, cannot have the Eſſence of an Animal ; 
if then, on the one Hand, every Animal muſt 
be ſenſible of Pleaſure and Pain, and if, on 
the other, every Being, that hath theſe Sen- 
ſations, cannot be immortal, we may con- 
| P _ clude 
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clude that as there is ho Animal inſenſible, | 
there 1 is none immortal. 


Beſides, there is no Animal without Incli- 
nation and Averſton ; an Inclination to That, 
which is agreeable to Nature, and an Averſion 
to the contrary ; there are for every Animal 
ſome Things, which they covet, and others they 
reject; what they reject are repugnant to their 
Nature, and conſequently would deſtroy 


them. Every Animal therefore is inn 
ſubject to be deſtroy'd. 


There are innumerable Arguments to prove 
that whatever is ſenſitive is periſhable; for 
Cold, Heat, Pleaſure, Pain, and all that affects 
the Senſe, when they become exceſſive, cauſe 
Deſtruction; ſince then there is no Animal 
that is not ſenſitive; there i is none immortal. 


The ſubſtance of an Animal! is either ſim- 
ple, or compounded ; ſimple, if it is only of 
Earth, of Fire, of Air, or of Water, (and of 
ſuch a ſort of Being we can form no Idea; 
compounded, if it is form'd of different Ele- 
ments; which have each their proper Situa- = 


tion, and have a natural Tendency to it; 1 
This to the higheſt, That to the loweſt, and in: 
another to the middle. This Conjunction 8 
may for ſome Time ſubſiſt, hut not for ever; Cha 
for every Element muſt e to its firſt di- Paff 
righ 

ade no Animal therefore i 18 eternglag 1 
| | Ani, 
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_ Your Sect, Balbus, allow Fire only to be 

the ſole active Principle; an Opinion, which 

I believe you have from Herachtus, whom 

ſome Men underſtand in one Senſe, ſome in 

another; but ſince he ſeems. to be unwilling 

to be underſtood, we will paſs him by. 

Y.ou Stoics then ſay that Fire is the univerſal 

Principle of all Things; that all living Bodies 
are animated by Heat; and that the Extinction 

of that Heat deprives them of Life. 


Now I cannot conceive that Bodies ſhould 
periſh for Want of Heat rather than for Want 
of Moiſture or Air, eſpecially as they even die 
through Exceſs of Heat ; ſo that the Life of 
Animals does not depend more on Fire- than 
on the other Elements. However, let us ſee 
to what This tends. If I am not miſtaken, 
you believe that ia all Nature there is nothing 
but Fire, which is ſelf- animated. Why Fire 
rather than Air, of which the Life of Animals 
conſiſts, and which is call'd from thence 
 AnimaF, the Soul? Do you take it for granted 

TORT IE 6 ae 17 that 


+ The common Reading is ex guo Arima dicitur; but Dr. 
Davis and M. Boubier preſer Animal, though they keep Anima 
in the Text, becauſe our Author ſays eliewhere Auinum ex 
| Anima didum, Juſc. I. 1. Cicero is not here to be accuſed of 
Contradictions; for we are to conſider that he ſpeaks in the 
Characters of other Perſons ; but I ſee nothing in theſe two b 
Paſſages irreconcileable, and am inclined to think Anima the C 
right Word here. The Meaning is plainly This; why is Fire = 
calld ſelf animated, rather than Air, of which the Life (for 
Animus is uſed here and immediately after as Vita) of Animals 
tonſiſts, and from which it is call'd Anima, the Life or 3's ? 
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212 Of the NATuRE Book III 
that Life is nothing but Fire ? It ſeems more 


probable that it is a Compound of Fire and 
Air. 1 


But if Fire is ſelf- animated, unmix'd with 
any other Element, it muſt be ſenſitive, becauſe 
it renders our Bodies ſenſitive; and the ſame 
Objection, which I juſt now made, will ariſe, 


that whatever is ſenſitive muſt neceſſarily be 


ſuſceptible of Pleaſure and Pain, and what- 
ever is ſenſible of Pain is likewiſe ſubject to 
the Approach of Death; therefore you can- 
not prove Fire to be eternal. 


You Stoics hold that all Fire hath need of 
Nouriſhment, without which it cannot poſſibly 
ſubſiſt; that the Sun, Moon, and all the Stars, 


are fed either with freſh or ſalt Waters; and 


the Reaſon, that Cleanthes gives, why the Sun 
is retrograde and does not go beyond the Tro- 
pics in the Summer or Winter, is that he may 
not be too far from his Suſtenance. This I 
ſhall fully examine hereafter ; but at preſent 
we may conclude that whatever may ceaſe to 
be, cannot of its own Nature be eternal ; that 
if Fire wants Suſtenance it will ceaſe to be, 


WOE | 


— 2 —ũ— 


am the more confirm's in this Reading from our Author's uſing 
the Adjective 4724/75 a little before in the ſame Senſe with 
acria, where he ſays, aut ſimplex eft natura Animantis, ut vel 
terrena fit, vel ignea, vel animalis, vel humida, &c. The 


Strength of the Argument turns chiefly on the double Significa- - 


tion of the Latin Word Anima, which ſometimes ſignifies Air, 
ſometimes Life or Sul. 5 15 1 


„ Ire nne, ai. 


and 


— 
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and that therefore Fire is not of its own Na- 
ture eternal. 


After all, how can we imagine a Deity, 
that is not graced with one ſingle Virtue? 
Muſt we not attribute Prudence to a Deity ? 
a Vertue, which conſiſts in the Knowledge 

of Things good, bad, and indifferent. What 
Need hath a Being for the Diſcernment of good 
and ill, who neither hath nor can have any ill? 
Of what uſe is Reaſon and Underſtanding? 
They ſerve us indeed to find out Things ob- 
ſcure by thoſe, which are clear to us; but there 
is no Obſcurity to a Deity. As to juſtice, 
which gives to every one his own, it is not the 
Concern of the Gods; ſince that Virtue, ac- 
cording to your Doctrine, received its Birth 
from Men and from civil Society. Tempe- 
rance conſiſts in Abſtinence from corporeal 
Pleaſures, and if ſuch Abſtinence hath a Place 
in Heaven, ſo alſo muſt the Pleaſures. Laſt- 
ly, if Fortitude is aſcribed to the Deity, how 
does it appear? In Afflictions, in Labour, in 
Danger? Theſe affect him not. How then 
can we conceive This to be a Deity, that 
makes no Uſe of Reaſon, nor is endow'd 
with any Vertue. 


When I conſider what is advanced by the 
Stoics, my Contempt for the ignorant Vulgar va- 
niſhes. Theſe are their Divinities. The Syrians 
worſhip'd a Fiſh. The Egyptians conſecrated 
Beaſts of almoſt every Kind, The Greeks 
5 3 0 deified 
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deified many Men; as Alabandus * at Ala- 
band; Tenes Þ at Tenedbs; and all-Greeee pay 
divine Honours to Leucothea , who was 
before call'd Ino, to her Son Palæmon, to Her- 
cules, to Aſculapins, and to the Tyndaride: 
our People to Romulus, and to many others, 
whom, as Citizens newly admitted into the 
antient Body, they imagine have been re- 
ceived into Heaven. 


Theſe are the Gods of the illiterate! How 
much more reaſonableg are the Notions of 
you Philoſophers ? > 108; aſs them over ; 
for they are excellent furely. Let the World 


then be a Deity, for That I conceive is what | 


you mean by 
tne refulgent Heaven above, 
Which all Men call unanimouſly Jove ; 


* ” . - = L 
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* He! is laid to hi ve led a Colony from hoert into Caria in 
Ala, and to have built a Town, and call'd it after his own 
Name, for which his Country men paid him divine Honours 
after his Death. 

Jenes was a Son of Cg, and built a Temple at Tenedes, 
an Ile in the AÆAgtan Sea, and was afterwards conſecrated 
himſelf. 

+ The Story, which is told of * is, that when he ſaw her 
Huſbind Athamas in his Madneſs ſlay one Son, ſhe caught the 
other up in her Arms, and threw herſelf and him into the Sea, 
and they were afterwards worſhip'd as Deities of the Ocean; 
She by the Name of Lexcotbea, d He by the Name of Pale- 
mon. Theſe were worlhip'd, af Co?ta Fog by all Greece, 
which, with other Inſtances mention'd here, is ſufficient to ſhew 


the A blurdity of joupcing-an Argument on the doe of any 
Religion or the Truth of 1 it. 


| Cafeer and Pollux. 


But 


ſul 


But why are we to add many more Gods ? 
What a Multitude of them there is! at leaſt 
it ſeems ſo to me; for every Conſtellation ac- 


cording to you is a Deity ; to ſome you give 


the Names of Beaſts, as the Goat, the Scor- 
pion, the Bull, the Lion; to others the 
Names of inanimate Things, as the Ship, 


the Altar, the Crown, But ſuppoſing theſe 


were to be allow'd, how can the reſt be 
granted, or even ſo much as underſtood ? 
When we call Corn Ceres, and Wine Bac- 
chus, we make Uſe of the common Manner 
of ſpeaking ; but do you think any one ſo 
mad as to believe that his Food * is a Op ? 


With Regard to thoſe, e e ay! from 
Men became Gods, I ſhould be very willing 
to learn of you, either how it was poſſible 
formerly, or, if it bad ever been, why it is 
not ſo now ? I do not conceive, as Things are 


at preſent, how Hercules | \ 


—— Burnt with Kr Torehes on Mount 
Oeta, . 


as > Acct US fa ſhould riſe, "+ the 8 
To the eternal Manſious of bis Father. 


„ 


- Fades.) 


C What would the Academit think of the Doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, was he naw, living | 


P 4 Beſides 
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Beſides Homer alſo ſays that Ulyſſes + met him, 
in the Shades below, amongſt the other Dead, 


But yet I ſhould be glad to know which 
Hercules we ſhould chiefly worſhip ; for 
they, who have ſearch'd into thoſe Hiſtories, 
which are but little known, tell us of ſeveral. 
The moſt antient is He, who fought with 
Apollo about the Tripos of Delphi, and is 
Son of Jupiter and Liſyto, and of the moſt 
antient Jupiters too, for we find many Fu- 
piters alſo in the Grecian Chronicles. The 
ſecond is the Egyptian Hercules, and is be- 
lieved to be the Son of Nilus, and to be the 
Author of the * Phrygian Characters. The 
third, to whom they offer d Sacrifices, is 
one of the Idæi Dactyli . The fourth is 


I Our great Author is under a Miſtake here. Homer does 

not ſay he met Hercules himſelf, but his ExSwaor, his viſionary 
Likeneſs 3 to which he adds this material Circumſtance. 

cure os ur avavaroea Forgot 
Teererat oy Ne, Nerf £64 1aAAGeupoy HE. 
He banquets with the Gods, and by his Side 
Fair Hebe fits, his ever-blooming Bride. Ody. - 
pP. Hardouin communicated the following Note upon this 
Paſſage to the Abbe 4 Olivet. Fitus i/le Hercules, non alins quam 
Moſes %; quem Mater expoſuit in carecti fluminis nili, & reipſa 
HAgyptius fuit, & litteras Judaicas, five libros Ieeum rerumqut 
Hebraicarum conſcripſit hoc eft, Pentateuchum. Dicuntur autem 
e litteræ Phrygia, guoniam ſuccenſis a Nabucheaonoſora Hiero- 
folymis Fudæus fuit gpuryels, crematus, ſeu toſ/us. I ſhall make 
no Remark upon this Conceit of Hardouin, but leave it to the 
Reader. | | ns, 5 5 

They are ſaid to have been the firſt Workers in Iron. They 
were call'd {4&i, becauſe they inhabited about Mount J in 
Crete, and Dactyli, from Azx7va2 (the Fingers) their Number 
being five. Diodorus Siculus and Strabs both mention a Hercules 
amongſt them. We have a Title of a Poem, remaining amongſt 


the Tues of the Joſt Works of Hejiod, cali'd 142i Dactyli. h | 
the 
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the Son of Jupiter and Aſteria, the Siſter of 
Latona, chiefly honour'd by the Tyrians, 
who pretend that Carthago * is his Daughter. 
The fifth, call'd Belus, is worſhip'd in India. 
The ſixth is the Son of Alcmena by Fupiter; 
but by the third Jupiter, for there are many 
of them, as you ſhall ſoon ſee. 


Since this Examination hath led me thus 


far, I will convince you that in Matters of 


Religion the Pontifical Rites, the Cuſtoms of 
our Anceſtors, and the Veſſels of + Numa, 


which Lælius mentions in his little golden 
Oration, are more to be depended on than 


the Doctrine of the Stoics; for tell me, if 


I was of your Set, what Anſwer could 1 
make to theſe Queſtions? If there are 


Gods, are Nymphs alſo Goddeſſes? If they 


are Goddeſſes, are Pans and Satyrs in 


the ſame Rank ? But theſe are not, conſe- 


quently Nymphs are not Goddeſſes. Vet 
they have Temples publickly dedicated to 
them. What do you conclude from thence ? 


Others, who have Temples, are not therefore 
Gods. | 


But let us go on. You call Jupiter and 
Neptune Gods; their Brother Pluto then is 


one; and if fo, thoſe Rivers alſo are Deities, 


— 
— — * * — 2 — _ a 


* From whom, ſome ſay, the City of that Name was call'd. 
+ Capeduncule ſeem to have been Bowls or Cups with Handles 
op each Side, ſet apart for the Uſe of the Altar, Davis. 


Which 
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adds he, can that Divinity be deny'd to their 
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which they ſay flow in the infernal Regions, 
Acheron, Cocytus, Pyriphlegethon; Charon 
alfo, and Cerberus, are Gods; but that can- 
not be allow'd; nor can Pluto be placed a- 
mongſt the Deities; how then can his Bro- 8 


thers? 


| 
| 
Thus reaſons Carneades; not with any De- | | 
ſign to deſtroy the Exiſtence of the Gods | 


(for what would leſs become a Philoſopher? ) 


but to convince us, that, on that Matter, the 
Stoics have ſaid nothing plauſible | 


If then Jupiter and Neptune are Gods, 


Father Saturn, who is principally worſhip'd 


throughout the Weſt ? If Saturn is a God, 


then muſt his Father, Heaven, be one- 


and the Parents of Heaven, which are he 


t 
Sky and Day, muſt be Deities too, as allo b 
their Brothers and Siſters, which by antient A 
Genealogiſts are thus named, * Love, Deceit, v 
Fear, Labour, Envy, Fate, 0 Are, Death, \ 
Darkneſs, Miſery, Lamentation, Favour, I 
Fraud, Obſtinacy, the Deſtinies, the Heſpe- a 


1ides, and I. ; which are all the Of- { 
ſpri.zgs of Erebus and Night. 'Theſe mon- u 
ſtrous Deities therefore muſt be received, or 10 
thoſe, from whom they ſprung, be diſallow'd. N 
0 | ID _ al 
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This mythological Stuff i is more largely to be ſeen. in the 
28 of . 708, and in Apolladarus. If 
Ic 


nach . of ge G0Ds. 5 I 


11 you a fe chat Apolh, V 0 ee 
id the Reſt of that Sort, are Gods, can you 
doubt the Divinity of Hercules, A ſenlapius, 
Bacchus, Caſtor and Pollux? Theſe are wor- 
ſhip'd as much as thoſe, and even more in 
ſome Places. Therefore they muſt be num- 
ber'd among the Gods, though on the Mo- 


ther's Side they are not of Race divine. 


Ariſtæus, ſaid to be che Son of Apollo, 1 
to have found out the Art of making Oil from 
the Olive; Theſeus, the Son of Neptune; and 


the Reſt, whole Fathers were Deities, ſhall 


they not be placed in the Number of the 


Gods? 


But what think you of thoſe, whoſe Mo- 
thers were Goddeſſes? They ſurely have a 


better Title to Divinity; for, in the Civil Law, 
as he is a Freeman, who is born of a 3 


woman, ſo, in the Law of Nature, he, whoſe 
Mother is a Goddeſs, muſt be a God *. The 
Ifle Aſtypalza religiouſly honour Achilles; 
and if he is a Deity, Orpheus and Rheſus are 


ſo, who were born of one of the Muſes; 


unleſs perhaps there may be a Privilege, be- 


longing to Sea-Marriages, which Land- 
Marriages have not. Orpheus and Rheſus 
are no Ve: cours þ © Is if Bf are 


. 


— 


"© "This is 0 Pleaſant Ridicale of. the Greek 1 40 Reman 
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therefore not Gods, how are the other Dei- 
ties? You, Balbus, ſeem'd to agree with me 
that the Honors they received were not from 
their being regarded as Immortals, but as Men 
replete with other Virtues. | 


Since you think Latona a Goddeſs, will 
you not allow Hecate to be one alſo, who 
was the Daughter of Aſteria, Latona's Siſter? 
Certainly ; if we may judge by the Altars 
_ erected to her in Greece. And if Hecate is 
a Goddeſs, can you refuſe that Rank to the 
Eumenides ; ; for they alſo have a Temple at 
Athens, and if I underſtand right, the Romans 
have conſecrated a Grove to them. The Furies 
too, whom we look upon as the Inſpectors 
into, and Scourges of, Impiety, I * 
muſt have their Divinity too, 


As you hold that there is ſome Divinity 
preſides over every human Affair, there is one 
deſtined for Ch:labirths, whoſe Name is 
derived, à naſcentibus, from Nativities, 
and to whom we uſed to ſacrifice in our 
Proceſſions in the Fields of Ardea; but 
if ſhe is a Deity, we muſt likewiſe ac- 
knowledge all thoſe you mention'd, Honour, 
Faith, the Mind, Concord; by the ſame Rule 
alſo Hope, Juno Moneta *, and every idle 
Phantom, every Child of our Imagination, are 
Deities. But as this c is not pro- 


1. — — u 


* See 3 4t Divinatione and Ovid. Fab... | 9 
| bable 
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bable, do not then defend the Cauſe, from 


which i it flows, 


What fay you to This? If theſe are Dei- 
ties, which we worſhip and regard as ſuch, 
why are not Serapis and Vis placed in the 
fame Rank? And if they are admitted, what 


Reaſon have we to reject the Gods of the Bar- 
_ barians? Thus we ſhould deify Oxen, Hor /es, 


the 1bis, Hawks, Afps, Crocodiles, Fiſhes, 
Dogs, Wolves, Cats, and many other Beaſts. 
If we go back to the Source of this Superſti- 
tion, we muſt equally condemn all the Dei- 
ties, from which cnc proceed. 


Shall Ino, whom the Greeks call Leucothea, 
and we Matuta, be reputed a Goddeſs, be- 
cauſe ſhe was the Daughter of Cadmus, and 
ſhall that Title be refuſed to Circe and Pa- 


ſiphae 4, who had the Sun for their Father, 
and Perſeis, Daughter of the Ocean, for their 


Mother? It is true, Circe hath divine Ho- 
nours paid her by our Colony of Circeum ; 
therefore you call her a Goddeſs; but what 
will you ſay of Medea, the Grand-daughter 


of the Sun and the Ocean, and r of 


— = — 


In the Confulſhip bs Piſo and Galinius, Sacrifices to 8 and 
Js were prohibited in Rome; but the Romas People afterwards 
placed them again in the Number of their Gods. See Tertul- 
lian's Apol. and his firſt Book ad Nationes, and Arnobius, lib. 2. 
Davis. 

＋ In ſome Copies Circe, Paſiphaæ, and Ace are mention'd 
together 3 but Hee is rejected by the moſt judicious Editors. 


etes 
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Eetes and TJdyia? What will you ay of her 


Brother Abſyrtus *, whom Pacuvius calls 


EÆgialeus, tho' the other Name is more fre- 
quent in the Writings of the Antients? If you 
did not deify one as well as the other, 92 — 
will become of Ino? for all theſe Deities have 
the ſame Origins] i 


Shall Ampbiaraus, and Tryphonius, be 
call'd Gods? Our Publicans , when ſome 
Lands in Bæotia were exempted. from the 
Tax, as belonging to the immortal Gods, 
deny'd that any were immortal, who had 
been Men. But if you deify theſe, Erec- 
theus || ſurely is a God, hoſe Temple and 
Prieſt we have ſeen at Athens, And can you 


then refuſe to acknowledge alſo Codrus * and 


n others, We ſhed their Hood m the 


ht 


1 


P A was the Brother of Medea, whoſ Liathe ſhe tore 
in Pieces, and ſcatter'd them to ftop her Father's Purſuit after 
her, when ſhe fled with Jaſon. | 

+ That is, the Religion of the Vulgar. 
Amphiaraus and Tryphonius were worſhip'd in — ; 
and when the Fields, in which they were worſhip'd, were ex- 
empted by the Cenſors from paying Tribute to the Romans, the 
Publicans, or Collectors of the Tax, excepted againſt their Di- 
vinity. See Bayle's Dictionary; Art. Amphiaraus. 

He was an Athenian King, and is ſaid to have facrificed 


one of his Daughters, upon the Oracle's ſay ing that the Athe- | 


1ians ſhould overcome the Thracians, if Erectheus ſacrificed one 
of his Daughters. He afterwards ſacrificed his other three 


Daughters, who all voluntarily offer'd themſelves for the Good 
of their Country. 


* Coarus was the laſt King of Athens ; who in a Diſguiſe 


expoſed himſelf to the Enemy and was kill'd, becauſe the Ora- 


cle (aid that, They ſhould get the Victory, whoſe Generel ſhould 
happen 0 be flain. © 
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Preſervation of their Country? Either allow 


this Divinity to all or to none. 


It is eaſy to obſerve likewiſe that, if many 
have paid divine Honours to the Memory of 
thoſe, who have ſignalized their Courage, it 
was to. animate others to Virtue, and to ex- 
poſe themſelves the more willingly to Dan- 
gers in their Country's , Cauſe. From this 
Motive the Athenians have deified Erefheus 
and his Daughters, and have erected alſo a 


Temple call'd Leocorion, to the Daughters of 


Leus xk. Alabandus is more honour'd in the 
City +, which he founded, than any of the 
more illuſtrious Deities; from thence Str a- 
tonicus had a pleaſant Turn as he had many, 
when he was troubled with an impertinent 


Fellow, who inſiſted that Alabandus was a 


God, but that Hercules was not ; very well, 


ſays he, then let the Anger of Alabandus fall 
upon me, and That of Hercules upon you. 
Do you not conſider, Balbus, to what 
Lengths your Arguments for the Divinity of 
the Heaven and the Stars will carry you? 
You deity the Sun and the Moon, which the 


8 


* They were three, and are ſaid to have averted a Plague b 
offering themſelves a Sacrifice. Where theſe horrid Superſtitions 
prevailed, how eaſy was it for the Oracle to remove any inno- 
cent obnoxious Perſon ! Or, where a Man was not eaſy to be re- 
moved, to wound him by obliging him to ſacrifice a favourite 


Child. VE 


+ Alabanda, a City in Caria. 


+ Plutarch mentions ſome of the facetious Sayings of Stratoni- 


G ads 


cui, Who was a Muſician, Davis. 
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Greeks take to be Apollo and Diana. If the 
Moon is a Deity, the Morning-ftar, the other 
Planets, and all the xd Stars, are alſo Dei- 
ties; and why ſhall not the Rainbow be pla- 
ced in that Number? for it is fo wondg 
beautiful, that it is juſtly ſaid to be the Daugh- 
ter of Thaumas ||. But if you deify the 
Rainbow, what Regard will you pay to the 
Clouds; for the Colours *, which appear in the 
Bow, are only form'd of the Clouds, one of 
which is ſaid to have brought forth the Cen- 
taurs + ; and if you deify the Clouds, you 
cannot pay leſs Regard to the Segſans, which 
the Roman People have really conſecrated ; 
Tempeſts, Showers, Storms and Whirlwinds 
muſt then be Deities. It is certain, at leaſt, 
that our Captains uſed to ſacrifice to the 
Waves, before they embark'd. 19] 


As you deify the Earth under the Name 
of Ceres , and the Ocean under That of 
Neptune; Rivers and Fountains have the 
fame Right. Thus we ſee that Maſo, the 
Conqueror of Corfica, dedicated a Temple to 


So call'd' from the Greek Word Savualo, Miror, to 
wonder. 1 | 104 

*The Moſaic Account of the Cauſe of the Rainbow is abun- 
dantly erroneous, if we give Credit to antient and modern Ob- 
ſervations. 5 f E | 

+ This alludes to the Story of Ixion, who is ſaid to have 
begot the Centaurs on a Cloud, with which Jupiter deceived 
him, when he attempted to lie with June, by putting a Cloud 
before him in her Likeneſs. | 5 | | 

+ She was firſt call'd Geres from Gero to bear. 


, LT 
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a Fountain, and the Names of the Tybur, 
Spino, Alno, Nodinus, and other neighbour- 
ing Rivers, are in the Prayers “ of the Augurs; 
therefore either the Number of ſuch Deities 
will be infinite, or we muſt admit none of 


them, and wholly diſapprove of ſuch an end- 


ew Series of 9— 


proceed, Balbus, to anſwer thoſe, who ſay 
that, with Regard to thoſe deified Mortals, ſo 
religiouſly and devoutly reverenced, the pub- 


lick Opinion ſhould have the Force of 
Reality. 


To broin then; they, who are call'd Theo- 
logiſts, ſay there are three Jupiters; two of 
Arcadia; one of which was the Son of Æther 


and Father of Proſerpine and Bacchus; ano- 


ther the Son of Henven and Father of 
Minerva, who is call'd the Goddeſs and 
Inventreſs of War; the third, born of Saturn 
in the Iſle of Crete + where his e is 
ſhewn 7 + 


2 —————— K 


* The Word i is 8 which means the Books or Forms 
of Prayers uſed by the Augurs. 

+ Cotta's Intent here, as well as in other Places, is is to ſhe u 
how unphiloſophical their civil Theology was, and with what 
Confuſſons it was embarraſs'd ; which Deſign of the Academic 
the Reader ſhould carefully keep i in View, of he will loſe the 
Chain of Argument. 

+ This may be look'd upon as a ſeriptural Language of the 
Greets ; ſimilar to which we find an Expreflion freg uently uſed 
in the Jewiſh Seripiure, where it is often aid, and bs Sepulchre 


is ſeen even to this Day. 
2 The 
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The Song of Fupiter alſo, among the 
Greeks, have many Names; firſt, the three, 
who, at Athens have the Title of: Anactes * 
Tritopatreus, Eubuleus, and Dionyſius, Sons 
of the moſt antient King Jupiter and Pro- 
ſerpine; the next are Caſtor and Pollux, Sons 
of the third Jupiter and Leda; and laſtly, 
three others, by ſome call'd Alco +, Melam- 
pus, and Emolus, Sons of Atreus, the Son of 
. 


As to the Muſes, there were at firſt four, 
Thelxiope, Aæde, Arche, and Melete, Daugh- 
ters'of the ſecond Jupiter; afterwards, there 
were nine , Daughters of the third Jupiter 
and Mnemoſyne ; there were alſo nine others, 
having the ſame Appellations, born of Pier 


and Antiopa, by the Poets * call 4 


Pieride and Pieriæ. 


Though 801, (: the Sun Te is ſo call'd, you 


ſay, becauſe he is ſolus, ſingle ; yet how 
many Suns do Theologiſts mention? There 


is one, the Son of Jupiter and Grandſon of 


Ather. Another the Son of e 44 


m > Anafes, Avexes, was a general Name for all Kings, as 
we find in the oldeſt Greek Writers, and particularly in Homer. 

+ The common Reading is Alto; but I follow Lambinus and 
Davis, who had the Authority of the beſt Manuſcript Copies. 

+ Calliope, Clio, Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpficore, 
Euterpe, Pulphymnia, and Urania; of whoſe Birth, Names, and 


Powers, He/iod in his Theogony gives a very poetical Delerip- 


tion. 


third, 


— . SYS. A. 


the 
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third, who, the Egyptians ſay, was of the 
City Heliopolis, ſprung from Vulcan the Son 
of Nilus; a fourth is ſaid to have been born 
at Rhodes of Acantho, in the Times of the 


Heroes, and was the Grandfather * of Fah- 
ſus, Camirus, and Lindus; a fifth, of whom, 


it is pretended, Æta and Circe were born at 


Cole his. 


There are likewiſe ſeveral Vulcans. The 
firſt, (who had of Minerva that Apollo, whom 
the antient Hiſtorians call the tutelary God 
of Athens,) was the Son of Cælum; the ſe- 
cond, whom the Egyptians call Opas , and 
whom they look d upon as the Protector of 
Egypt, is the Son of Nilus; the third, who 


is ſaid to have been the Maſter of the Forges 


at Lemnos |, was the Son of the third Jupiter 
and of Funo ; the fourth, who poſſeſs' d the 
INands near Sicily, call'd Vulcaniæ, was the 
Son of Menalius. 


One Mercury, had Cælum for his Fa- 


ther, and Dzes || for his Mother ; an- 


L* — 
a 4 * a : 


2 


Avus is the Word in moſt Editions; but Arnobius ſays that 
the fourth was the Father of 'Za/y/us, whom Acantho bore at 


Rhoades in the Times of the Heroes. Davis. 


+ Some prefer Phthas to Opas. See Dr. Davis's Edit. but 
Opas is the general received Reading. 


+ One of the Iflands calld Cyclades, in the Agean 


1 Some Parts of Nature are cloath'd in this Proſopopeia of 


. the Firmament and the Day being the Pareats of Mercury. 


08 other 
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other, who is ſaid to dwell in a Cavern, and 
is the ſame as Trophonius, is the Son of Va- 
lens and Coronis. A third, of whom, and of 
Penelope, Pan was the Of Spring, is the Son 
of the third Jupiter and Maia. A fourth, 

whom the Egyptians think it a Crime to 
name *, is the 8on of Nilus. A fifth, whom 
they call, in their Language, Thoth, as with 
them the firſt Month of the Year 1s call d, is 
He, whom the People of Pheneum + wor- 
ſhip, and who is faid to have kill'd Argus, to 
have fled for it into Egypt, and to have given 
Laws and Learning to the Egy ptiaus. 


The firſt of the Aſculapii, the God of 
Arcadia, who is ſaid to have invented the 
Probe and Bandages, is the Son of Apollb. 
The ſecond, who was kill'd with 0 
and is faid to be bury'd in Cynoſura t, 
Brother of the ſecond Mercury. The third, 
who is faid to have found out the Art of 


purging, and of drawing Teeth, is the 


Son of Arfippus and Arſinoe; in Arcadia 
are ſhewn his Tomb, and the Wood, which 


18 conſecrated to him, near the River Lu- 


frum. Do i 


I have already ſpoken of the moſt antient 
of the W who is the Son of V , 


158 | Similar to This is the 7ervifh Superflition about a certain 
Word. Davis. 2 | 

+ A Town in Arcadia. 

7 In Arcadia. 


and 


OD My 


B A 
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A 


and tutelar God of Athens. There is an- 


other, Son of Corybas, and Native of Crete, 
for which Ifland he is ſaid to have contended 


with Jupiter himſelf. A third, who came 
from the Regions of the Hyperborei 80 
Delphi, is the Son of the third Jupiter, and 
of Latona. A fourth, was of Arcadia, whom 
the Arcadians call d Nomio +, becauſe they 
regarded him as their Legiſlator. 


There are likewiſe many Dianas. The 


firſt, who is thought to be the Mother of the 
winged Cupid, is the Daughter of Jupiter 
and Prſerpine. The ſecond, who is more 
known, is Daughter of the third Jupiter, 


and of 3 The third, whom the Greets 


often call by her F ather's Name, is the 
Daughter of Ups || and Glauce. 8 2 


There are many alſo of the Dian *. The 


firſt was the Son of Jupiter and Proferdine. 
The ſecond, who is faid to have kill'd Ny/a, 


was the Son of Nilus. The third, who 


reign'd in Aſia, and for whom the Sabazia + 
were inſtituted, was the Son of Caprius. The 
fourth, 


* A Northern People. 
+ So call'd from the Gree? Word Noyes, Lex, a Lat. 
That is, of Jupiter infernus, as Pluto is often call'd. 

f He is call'd QT1s in ſome old Greet Fragments, end Ouis 
by Callimachus, in his Hymn on Diana. 

Bacchus was call'd Dionyſus. 

++ Sz6a/7 to, SabaZius, is one of the Names uſed for 
Bacchus, as we ſee it in the Comedies of Ariſtophanes; and 
in the * of his Comedy call'd Senxes, Vesper, V 1 
3 the 
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230 Of the NaTurR® Book III. 
fourth, for whom they celebrate the Orphic 
* Feſtivals, ſprung from Jupiter and Luna. 
The fifth, who is ſuppoſed to have inſtituted 
the Trieterides +, was the Son of Nyſus and 
Thyone. 


The firſt Venus, who hath a Temple af 
Elis +, was the Daughter of Cælum and Dies. 
The ſecond aroſe out of the Froth of the Sea, 


and had, by Mercury, the ſecond Cupid. The 


third, the Daughter of Jupiter and Diona, 


was marry'd to Vulcan, but is faid to have 


had Anteros || by Mars. The fourth was a 


Syrian, born of Tyro *, who is call'd Aftarte, 
and is faid to have been marry'd to Adonis. 


J have already mention'd one Minerva, 
Mother of Apollo. Another, who is wor- 
ſhip'd at Sais, a City of Egypt, ſprung from 


Nilus. The third, whom JI have alſo men- 
tion'd, was Daughter of Jupiter. The fourth, 


ſprung from Jupiter and Corypbe, the Daugh- 


the 9th, it is uſed for Wine, as the Word Bacchus is ſometimes 
poctically uſed 3 | | 
——— uy U EN Tis en Tab tou. 

7 — 5 


A Dreoufne/s from Sabazius poſſefies me; That is, Wine hag | 


made me flecßy. | 

* Sacred Rites 1nſlituted to Bacchus by Orpheus. 

FT The Tr:2terides were Rites ſo calld, becauſe they were per- 
form'd every three Yes. Days. 

4 A City in Peloponneſas. | 
Anieros is the Name of one of the Cupids. Epows Apzas 
«-F9A0&Y ETA i, lays the Ety mologiſt; That is, Eros (Cupid) 
% fabled to be the Sou of Mars. | | 
. * There is, in antient Authors, the Name of Tyro, a Theſ- 
Glan, on whom Neptune is {aid to have begot Nelcus and Pelias. 


ter 
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ter of the Ocean; the Arcadians call her 
Coria, and make her the Inventreſs of Cha- 
riots. A fifth, whom they paint with Wings 
| at her Heels, was Daughter of Pallas, and is 
fad to have kill d her Father, for endeavour- 
ing to violate her Chaſtity. 


Z The firſt Cupid, is faid to be the Son of 
1 Mercury and the firſt Diana. The ſecond, 
of Mercury and the ſecond Venus. The 


third, who is the ſame as Anteros, of Mars 
and the third Venus. 


net IT IIS 


1 All theſe Opinions ariſe from old Stories, 
that were ſpread in Greece; the Courſe of 
which, Balbus, you well know, ought to be 


, ſtop'd, leſt Religion ſhould ſuffer. You 
2 Stoics, ſo far from refuting, give them Au- 
, thority, by the myſterious Senſe, which you 
| pretend to find in them. Can you then think, 
5 after this plain Refutation, there is Need to 
4 employ more ſubtle Reaſonings + ? 
: But to return from this Digreſſion. We 
ſee that the Mind, Faith, Hope, Virtue, 
55 Fe, TNT; Health, and. and 
4 + M. i p. Barbier in his Remark on "this Paſſage, ſaſpefts 
| that there is a little Hiatus here. The Abbe Oliver thinks 
there is nothing wanting but a Tranſpoſition of the Words. He 
v4 reads it thus, Veſtri autem non modo hec non refellunt, verum 
etiam confirmant, interpretando, quorſum quidque pertineat. Num 
, cenſes igitur n ratione opus eſſe ad hac refellenda? Sed 
35 eo jam, unde huc di gre OT revertamur. Nam Mentem, 
: Fiae ra. N, 9. 
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Things of ſuch Kind, are purely natural, and 


have nothing of Divinity in them ; for either 


they are inherent in us, as the Mind, Faith, 


Hope, Virtue, and Concord; or to be de- 
fired, as Honour, Health, and Victory. I 
know indeed they are uſeful to us, and ſee 
that Statues have been religiouſly erected for 
them ; but as to their Divinity, I ſhall begin 
to believe it, when you have proved it. Of 
this Kind I may particularly mention Fortune, 


ever inſeparable from Inconflancy and Teme- 


rity, which are certainly unworthy a divine 


Being. 


But what Delight do you take in the Ex- 
lication of Fables, and in the Etymology of 
Names | That Cælum was caſtrated by his 
Son*, and that Saturn was bound in Chains 


. by his Son! By your Defence of theſe, and 


ſuch like Fictions, you would make the Au- 
thors of them appear nat only to be no Fools, 
but to be very wife Men, But the Pains you 
take in your Etymologies deſerve our Pity. 
That Saturn is ſo call'd becauſe, /e /aturat 
Annis, he is full of Years; Marvors, Mars, 
becauſe, magna vortit, he brings about 


mighty Changes; Minerva, becauſe minuit, 
ſhe diminiſhes, or becauſe minatur, ſhe 


threatens; Venus, becauſe venit ad omnia, ſhe 


comes to all; Ceres, a gerendo, from bear- 


ing. How dangerous is this Method! for 


— — ow 


Saturn. 


— 


— — 


there 
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there are many Names would puzzle you. 
From what would you derive Vejupiter * 
and Vulcan? Though, indeed, if you can 
derive Neptune, a nando, from ſwimming, in 
which you ſeem to me to /i yourſelf more 
than Neptune, you may eaſily find the Origin 
of all Names, ſince it is founded only upon 
the Conformity of ſome one Letter. 


Zeno is put to the unneceſſary Trouble 
firſt, and after him Cleanthes and Chryſippus, 
of explaining mere Fables, and giving Reaſons 
for the ſeveral Appellations of every Deity; 
which is really owning that thoſe we call Gods 
are not the Repreſentations of Deities, but 
natural Things, and that to judge otherwiſe is 
an Error; yet this Error hath ſo much prevail'd 
that pernicious Things have not only the Title 
of Divinity aſcribed to them, but have even 
Sacrifices ofter'd to them; for Fever hasa Tem- 
ple on the Palatine + Hill, and Orbona an- 
other near That of the Lares (the Houſehold 
Gods) and we ſee on the Exquiline || Hill an 
Altar conſecrated to 1/-fortune. 


Let all ſuch Errors be baniſh'd from Phi- 
loſophy, if we would advance, in our Diſ- 


„ 
— 


* He was worſhip'd by the Romans that he might do them no 
Harm, not through any Hopes of his doing Good. | 
T Palatiam is one of the ſeven Hills, on which Rome was 
built. | mw, 1 
+ A Goddeſs, who, according to the Się nification of her 
Name, was ſaid to deprive them of the r Chi.drea. 
| Exquiliz is another of the ſeven H. ls. 


pute 
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pute concerning the immortal Gods, nothing 
unworthy immortal Beings. I know myſelf 
what I ought to believe; which is far diffe- 
rent from what you have ſaid. You take 
Neptune for an Intelligence pervading the Sea, 
You have the ſame Opinion of Ceres, with 
Regard to the Earth. I cannot, I own, find 
out, or in the leaft conjecture, what that In- 
telligence of the Sea or the Earth is. To learn 
therefore the Exiſtence of the Gods, and 
what they are, I muſt apply elſewhere, not 
to the Stoics. 


Let us proceed to the two other Parts of 
our Diſpute. Firſt, whether there is a divine 
Providence, which governs the World ; and 
laſtly, whether that Providence particularly 
regards Mankind ; for theſe are the remain- 
ing Propoſitions of your Diſcourſe ; and J 
think, if you approve of it, we ſhould exa- 
mine theſe more accurately. With all my 
Heart, ſays Velleius, for I readily agree to 
what you have hitherto ſaid, and expect ſtill 
greater Things from you. 


I am unwilling to interrupt you, fays Bal. 
zus to Cotta, but we will take another Op- 
portunity, and I ſhall effectually convince 
you. —— But * 


*. Here is a wide. Chaſm in the Original. What is loft pro- 
bably may have contain'd great Part of Cotta's Arguments. 
againſt the Providence of the Stoics. Some of his Arguments 
evainit a Providence over Particulars ſeem unanſwerable; but E 

2611502 $3 that all his Quotations from the dramatick Poets 
. | much 
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much illuſtrate what he advances againſt the Uſefulneſs of Rea- 
ſon. As Reaſon is That, which leads the human Mind to 
Truth, that Motion of the Mind, which does not lead to Truth, 


cannot be call'd Reaſon, though there may appear a Chain of 
Thought in it. 


Abbe D'Olivet, in his Remarks uponthis Hiatus, (which, for the 


Benefit of the Eng/i/þ Reader, I have tranſlated) ſays, that we are 
« unfortunately deprived of all the Arguments of Cotta, on the third 
c Propolition of Balbus, and Part of his Anſwer to the fourth. 


0 
o 
5 
„ 
0 


K a K M 
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I cannot ſee any Juſtice in the Accuſation, againſt the pri- 


© mitive Chriſtians, of having torn this Paſſage out of all the 


Manuſcripts, What Appearance 1s there, that through a 
pious Motive they ſhould eraſe This, any more than man 
others in the ſame Book, which they muſt undoubtedly have 
look*d upon as no leſs pernicious ? | 
Arnobius, Lib. 3. gives us Room to ſuſpe&t the Pagans ; 
for he informs us, that they were greatly incenſed at ſome of 
Tully's Books, which could be no other than thoſe concerning 
the Nature of the Gods, and Divination ; inſomuch that they 
inſiſted on a ſolemn Edict from the (4) Senate, to ſuppreſs and 
forbid the reading them, as favouring too much the Chriſtian 
Religion, and tending towards the Subverſion of Pagani/m- 

« Arnobius did not care for ſaying, that theſe Books directly 
proved the Chriſtian Religion, but only indirectly, in the 
Blow, which they gave to Idolatry; and indeed what could 


attribute more to the opening the Eyes of the Pagans, and 


bringing them to an Acknowledgement of their Error, than 
what Tully here ſays in the Perſon of Cotta? Their falſe Gods 


are attack'd by a Roman, by an Augur, by an antient and ve- 


nerable Conſul. What could they ſay ? Who could ſhut the 
Mouth of one of their own Prieſts; one, who had been ini- 
tiated into their ſacred Myſteries? For that Reaſon, without 
Doubt, this Work was ſentenced to the Flames, with the Holy 
Bible, under the Emperor Dioclęſian, according to a Remark 
(of Cardinal Baronius. 


But it is of no great Importance whether we ſhould impute 


© the Loſs of this Paſſage to Chriſtian or Pagan Zeal ; perhaps 
* we can in Juſtice accuſe Time only of this Robbery, which 
* has deprived us of ſo many other valuable Books; however, it 
would not be amiſs, on this Occaſion, to look over the two 
« Paſſzges of this Work preſerved by Lactantius, and to endea- 


« vour, if poſſible, to ſupply the Reſt by our Conjectures. 


(a ) Qportere Ratui per Senatum, aboleantur ut hec ſcripta, 


quibus Chriſtiane religio comprobetur & veluflatis opprimatur 
auctoritas. | | 5 | | 


b) Ad annum 02. num. 67, 5 
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« The firſt Paſſage cited by Lactantius ( Div. Inft. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 3.) runs thus, © Intelligebat Cicero, falſa e, quæ ho- 
& ines adorarent; nam cum multa dixiſſet, que ad everſionem 
« re/igionum valerent, ait tamęn, non efſe illa vulgo diſputanda, 
« xe ſuſceptas publice relgiones diſputatio talis extinguat. Cicero 
„j magined that the Religion, which prevail'd in the Minds of 


* Men, was erroneous; for though he ſaid many Things, which 


* would tend to the Subverſion of Religion, yet he faid that 
Point ſhould not be diſputed by the Vulgar, left ſuch Diſputation 
« ould extinguiſh publick received Religions.” ; 

The ſecond Paſſage cited by Lactantius, ibid. Cap. 8. 
jg as follows, Cicero de natura Deorum diſputans, fic ait; 
** Sr;71um igitur non eſt probabile, eam materiam rerum, unde. 
© orta ſunt omnia, efſe divina providentia efectam; ſed habere, 
„ habuiſſe, vim & naturam ſuam. Ut igitur faber, cum: 
« guid edificaturus eſt, non ipſe facit materiam, ſed ea utitur- 
* gue fit parata ; fiflorque item cera; fic iſti providentiæ 
* d:vine materiam preſto effe oportuit, non quam ipſe facerct, 
* ſed guam haberet paratam. Quod ſi non eff a Deo materia 
« facta, ne terra quidem, & aqua, & aer, & ignis a Deo factus 
«* gt.“ Tully, diſputing concerning the Nature of the Gods, ſays, 
* zt is not probable that Matter, whence all Things ſpring, ſhould 
« be the Work of a divine Providence, but a Subſtance intirely 
** depending on its own Nature and Strength. As neither the 
&* Builder, when he builds, nor the Potter, when he monlds, makes 
* the Materials himſelf, but uſes thoſe prepared for him, ſo there 
& muſt neceſſarily be a Matter, not made by, bat prepared for the 
« Uſe of, divine Providence. If therefore this Matter is not the 
& Work of God, jo neither is the Earth, Water, Air or Fire.” 

As to the firſt of theſe Paſſages, it is intirely clear; but the 
© ſecond, in which this Propoſition is confuted, ig. that Matter, 
* whence all Things are form'd, was made by divine Providence,. 
requires ſome Explanation, leſt we might from thence infer that 
* Tully had a true Notion of the Creation, properly ſo call'd. 


In order to judge of the Reaſonableneſs of this Conſequence, 


let us remember that Tu//y here attacks a Stoic. The Stoics 
© held that Fire, which they believed to be an intelligent Being, 
was the ſole active Principle, which form'd the Water, the 
Earth and the Air; ſo that the three Jaſt Elements were, pro- 
« perly {peaking, only different Modifications of the firſt. This 
ue read in the ſecond Book. | 3 

When therefore it is here ſaid that Matter, whence all Things 
are form'd, was made by divine Providence, we are not by This 
to underſtand that the divine Providence did in reality create, 
* or draw out of Nothing, this Matter, but only modified it, 
and by the Arrangement of its Parts, which were before mix'd 
and confounded, made the Water, the Ear ch, the Air, and that 
grog Body, which we call Fire. | =. - 
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It may perhaps be objected that by theſe Words, eam mate- 
« riam rerum eſſe divina Providentia effefam, that Matter is the 
Mork of divine Providence, we are to underſtand the Creation, 
properly ſocall'd, and that therefore my Explanation is forced; 
to which I anſwer firſt, that to perſwade us that Cicero had an 
Opinion ſo very fingular concerning the Creation, an Opinion, 
* which we meet with in no other Part of his Works, there is 
need of greater Authority than a ſingle Paſſage, to which 
* both the preceding and ſubſequent Arguments are wanting. 
« Xcondly, I anſwer, that if the Diſpute is about the Creation, 
properly ſo call'd, Cicero muſt forget againſt whom he is diſ- 
< puting ; fince, if the Objection is about the Creation, ſuch an 
Objection, ſo far from having been made to him by Balbus, is 
directly oppoſite to the Principles of Balbus. | 

« Let us return then to the true Senſe of this Paſſage, which 
may probably help us to diſcover the Method, which Cicero 
took to refute the Szozrs. We ought not, ſays he, to attribute 
the Modifications of Matter to a divine Providence according 
to the Stoirs, but to ſuppoſe in Matter an intrinſick natural 
Power, which renders all its Modifications poſſible and neceſ- 
* lary. Primum igitur non eff probabile, eam materiam rerum, 

© unde orta ſunt omnia, efſe divina providentia effefttam ; ſed habere, 
« & habuifſe vim & naturam ſuam. 

Such was Strato's Syſtem. No other Principle of Exiſtence 
than the mechanick Laws of an inanimate Nature. All Things 
are Matter, and each Particle of Matter hath a natural Gravity, 
< which, by its Impulſe, cauſes its neceſſary Motions, from 
« whence all its different Modifications reſult. He himſelf, (Strato) 
* having ſtudied every Part of the Univerſe, aſſerts that whatever 
© 7s, or will be, muſt exiſt by Motion and Gravity. Theſe are 
* Cicero's Words, Acad. Diſp. 4. 38. Ipſe autem (Strato) ſingu- 
las mundi partes perſequens, quicguid aut ſit, aut fiat, naturali- 
« bus fieri, aut fuctum efſe docet ponderibus & motibus. 

© Beſides this Paſſage of Lactantius, by which we perceive 
© that Cicero oppoſes the Stratonic to the Stoic Syſtem, I have 
« obſerved elſewhere, that Cicero explain'd himſelf enough on 
that Head, in the Remainder of his third Book. | 

But let us enter into a larger Detail, and ſee, as far as we 
can poſſibly, upon what this Confutation of the Stoics turns. 
In order to This, we ſhould remember that Balbus, in Lib. 2. 
endeavours to prove the Providence of the Gods, on the 

Foundation of three Reaſons. 3 

s 1. That the Exiſtence of the Gods being once acinowledged, it 
* follows that the Warld is govern'd by their Willem. It 
© may be eaſily ſuppoled, that Cotta, denying the Principles 
© of the Stvics, would allo deny their Conſequences ; cepying 
| NT e W « the 
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< the Gods to be ſuch as the Stoics believed them, he would 
© conſequently deny the Providence of thoſe Gods. 

« 2, That all being ſubmitted to an intelligent Nature, which 
placed the World in an exceeding fine Order, it follows that all 


* have been form'd by animated Principles. It is here, without 
Doubt, that Cotta would ſhew the Syſtem of Strato in its 


© ſtrongeſt Light, But can he ſay any thing that is reaſonable 


< to prove, that a World ſo well compoſed, ſo well governed, 
js the Production of an inanimate Nature? All that the Suc- 
* ceſſors of Cotta, all that impious Men have faid on this Subject 
js to be lamented. „„ 

3. The Wonders that Heaven and Earth preſent to our Eyes. 
It is eaſy for an Academic, who ſeeks only to combat with 
< the moſt evident Truths, to find ſomething that might be 
« mended in the Conſtruction of this World, conſider'd only 
with reſpect to its Uſefulneſs to Man in particular; Cotta has 
© not fail'd to employ his beſt Eloquence, to dazzle Mankind 
* by Arguments, ſuch as are uſed by Lucretius, in his fifth 
Book, from Verſe 157 to 235, and Cicero himſelf, in his 
« Academical Queſtions, Lib. IV. Chap. 38. Why ſo many 
Plants? Why ſo many venomous Beaſts? Why ſo many barren 


Lands? Why Hail and Storms that ſpoil the Harveſts ? Why 


© falls the Rain into the Sea, while the Sands of Ly5i2 burn? 
Why ſuch an innumerable Quantity of Stars in the Night, 
< ſince no one, nor all of them together, can furniſh us with 
Light ſufficient to guide us, when the Sun is at a Diſtance ? 
< Theſe, and an hundred more impertinent Queſtions, may be 
© aſk'd, when Man would meaſure by his own Weakneſs the 


< infinite Wiſdom of the Creator, and the natural Perfection of 
© his Works. 


© This is pretty near what can be brought into this third 


Part, where Cotta is to confute the Reaſons, by which Ba/bus 
would prove to him, that a Divine Providence hath made the 
World, and continues to govern it. my 

© As to the fourth Part, the Beginning of which is wanting, 
© if we ſhould fill up the Space by our own Conjectures, we mult 
© follow the ſame Method we have done in the Examination of 
the third. Woe mult begin with an exact Analyſis, which will 
© ſet before us all the Proofs that are given by Ba/bas. Theſe 
© are reduced to the four following. 1. The Structure of our 
Bodies. 2. The Perfections of our Souls. 3. The Uſefulneſs 
of all that is in the World to us. 4. Divers Examples of il- 
5 luftrious Men, who have been protected in a ſingular Manner 
© by the Gods. 

Cicero, to preſerve that Air of Freedom in his Diſcourſe which 


© Converſation requires, does not in this Place take up the Proofs 


of Balbus, in the ſame Order that they have been laid down; 
| ; for 


© for this Reaſon we have not the Confutation of the third, al- 
© though we have That of the ſecond and fourth; but it is eaſy 
© to ſee what might be made of the firſt and third, by a Rheto- 
5 rician, Who ſtudies to embelliſh Paradoxes. 

In ſhort, although the Mechaniſm of the human Body may 
© be admirable, yet it muſt be confeſs'd, that Eloquence hath & 
© vaſt Field to range in, if ſhe would deſcribe our Infirmities, 


our Diſeaſes, and our bodily Wants. Cicero, Pact. Acad. 


IV. 27. carries the Exceſs of his Pyrrhoniſm fo far as to doubt 
* whether Man can be the Work of an intelligent Power. Etiamne 
Hoc affirmare potes, Lucnlle, efſe aliquam vim, cum pradentie 


E ronfilio ſtilicet, que finxerit, vel, ut tus verbo utar, gue 


« fabricata fit hominem? 5 
I will not ſtop to ſhew how the third Proof of Balbus might 


7 


© be refuted. Cotta to anſwer the Detail, which Balbus hath 
given, of Things that are uſeful to us in the World, need only 


© give another of ſuch Things as are uſeleſs, or even pernicious. 


When there is no fix'd Principle, like the Chriſtian Faith, 


© there is hardly any Thing but Arguments may be advanced for 
and againſt it. | 


It is by the invariable Maxims of our Faith, that we ought. 


© to fortify ourſelves againſt the vain Subtilties of impious Men 
* and I will employ here only the Words of Holy Writ, to de- 
« ſtroy the Reflections of Cotta to the ſecond and fourth Proofs 
6 of Balbus. | | 

He anſwers to the ſecond, that Human Reaſon being oftener 
© the Canſe of Vice than of Virtue, it is not to be believed that it 
© can be a Preſent from the Divine Goodneſs. Let us not make an 
s Apology for our Reaſon 3 we have every Moment Proof of its 
« Weakneſs. But let us remember, that its Defects come (c) 
© not from its Creator ; that theſe are the Conſequences of the 
Sin committed by the firſt Man; that we are (4) the Children 
of Wrath, conceived in Iniquity 3 but that notwithilanding 


© this we (e) may do every thing by the Grace of him, who 


c ſtrengthens us. | | 

In ſhort, to attack the fourth Proof of Balbus, Cotta oppoſes 

© him, by ſaying, that there are many Crimes jucceſiful, tobile 

£ Virtue ſuffers. Others beſides Cota, the greateſt Saints, have 

© raiſed / the ſame Difficulty. There is only the Chriſtian 
© can anſwer it. The Chriſtian knows na real good, but Virtue ; 


© no real ill, but Sin. The Proſperity of the Wicked is no Scan- 


dal to him. He knows (g) that it will fade as a Dream, and 
| 55 © and 


—— 


gue fecerat, & erant valde bona. Genel, i, 31. (d) Epel. 
li. 3. Palm. l. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 10. Philip. Iv. 13. 
job. xxi. 7. Jerem. xli. i. (g) Palm. Ixxi. 10. 
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© the Gods to be ſuch as the Stoics believed them, he would 
© conſequently deny the Providence of thoſe Gods. 

« 2. That all being ſubmitted to an intelligent Nature, which 
placed the World in an exceeding fine Order, it follows that all 
* have been form'd by animated Principles. It is here, without 
Doubt, that Cotta would ſhew the Syſtem of Strato in its 
© ſtrongeſt Light, But can he ſay any thing that is reaſonable 
© to prove, that a World ſo well compoſed, ſo well governed, 
js the Production of an inanimate Nature? All that the Suc- 
* ceſſors of Cotta, all that impious Men have faid on this Subject 
js to be lamented. 

« 3. The Wonders that Heaven and Earth preſent to our Eyes. 
It is eaſy for an Academic, who ſeeks only to combat with 
the moſt evident Truths, to find ſomething that might be 
« mended in the Conſtruction of this World, confider'd only 
with reſpect to its Uſefulneſs to Man in particular; Cotta has 
© not fail'd to employ his beſt Eloquence, to dazzle Mankind 
by Arguments, ſuch as are uſed by Lucretius, in his fifth 
Book, from Verſe 157 to 235, and Cicero himſelf, in his 
« Academical 1 Lib. IV. Chap. 38. Why ſo many 
plants? Why ſo many venomous Beaſts? Why ſo many barren 
Lands? Why Hail and Storms that ſpoil the Harveſts ? Why 
< falls the Rain into the Sea, while the Sands of Ly5i2 burn? 
* Why ſuch an innumerable Quantity of Stars in the Night, 
< ſince no one, nor all of them together, can furniſh us with 
Light ſufficient to guide us, when the Sun is at a Diſtance ? 
< 'Theſe, and an hundred more impertinent Queſtions, may be 
© aſk'd, when Man would meaſure by his own Weaknels the 
< infinite Wiſdom of the Creator, and the natural Perfection of 
© his Works. | 1 | | 

This is pretty near what can be brought into this third 
« Part, where Cotta is to confute the Reaſons, by which Ba/bus 
would prove to him, that a Divine Providence hath made the 
World, and continues to govern it. : 

© As to the fourth Part, the Beginning of which is wanting, 
© if we ſhould fill up the Space by our own Conjectures, we mult 
«* follow the ſame Method we have done in the Examination of 
the third. We muſt begin with an exact Analyſis, which will 
© ſet before us all the Proofs that are given by Ba/bas. Theſe 
© are reduced to the four following. 1. The Structure of our 
Bodies. 2. The Perfections of our Souls. 3. The Uſefulneſs 
« of all that is in the World to us. 4. Divers Examples of il- 
luſtrious Men, who have been protected in a ſingular Manner 
© by the Gods. 

Cicero, to preſerve that Air of Freedom in his Diſcourſe which 
* Converſation requires, does not in this Place take up the Proofs 
of Balbus, in the ſame Order that they have been laid down; 


for 
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© for this Reaſon we have not the Confutation of the third, al- 
© though we have That of the ſecond and fourth; but it is eaſy 
© to ſee what might be made of the firſt and third, by a Rheto- 
5 rician, Who ſtudies to embelliſh Paradoxes. 

In ſhort, although the Mechaniſm of the human Body may 
© be admirable, yet it muſt be confeſs'd, that Eloquence hath n 
« vaſt Field to range in, if ſhe would deſcribe our Infirmities, 
© our Diſeaſes, and our bodily Wants, Cicero, Queſt. Acad. 
IV. 27. carries the Exceſs of his Pyrrhoniſm ſo far as to doubt 
* whether Man can be the Work of an intelligent Power. Etiamne 
« hoc affirmare potes, Lucnlle, efſe aliquam vim, cum prudentie 
* & rconſilio ſcilicet, que finxerit, vel, ut tas verbo utar, gue 
* fabricata fit hominem ? | 

I will not ſtop to ſhew how the third Proof of Balbus might 
© be refuted. Cotta to anſwer the Detail, which Balbus hath 
given, of Things that are uſeful to us in the World, need only 

give another of ſuch Things as are uſeleſs, or even pernicious, 

When there is no fix'd Principle, like the Chriſtian Faith, 
© there is hardly any Thing but Arguments may be advanced far 
«© and againſt it. _— | 

It is by the invariable Maxims of our Faith, that we ought 
© to fortify ourſelves againſt the vain Subtilties of impious Men 
* and J will employ here only the Words of Holy Writ, to de- 
«* ſtroy the Reflections of Cotta to the ſecond and fourth Proofs 

of Balbus. | 1 

© He anſwers to the ſecond, that Human Reaſon being oftener 
« the Canſe of Vice than of Virtue, it is not to be believed that it 
6 can be a Preſent from the Divine Goodneſs. Let us not make an 
s Apology for our Reaſon 3 we have every Moment Proof of its 
« Weakneſs. But let us remember, that its Defects come (c 
© not from its Creator ; that theſe are the Conſequences of the 
Sin committed by the firſt Man; that we are (d) the Children 
of Wrath, conceived in Iniquity ; but that notwithſtanding 
© this we (e) may do every thing by the Grace of him, who 
c ſtrengthens us. | | 
© In ſhort, to attack the fourth Proof of Balbus, Cotta oppoſes 
«© him, by ſaying, that there are many Crimes ſucceſsful, while 
£ Virtue ſuffers. Others beſides Corte, the greateſt Saints, have 
© raiſed / the ſame Difficulty. There is only the Chriſtian 
© can anſwer it. The Chriſtian knows no real good, but Virtue ; 
© no real ill, but Sin. The Proſperity of the Wicked is no Scan- 
dal to him. He knows (g) that it will fade as a Dream, and 


— 


(c) It is ſaid after the Creation of Man, Viditgue Deus cuncta 
gue fecerat, & erant valde bona. Geneſ. i. 31. (4) Epel. 
ii. 3. Palm. l. 77. iG. io. 1-14. 
job. xxi. 7. Jerem. xii. 1. (2) Pſalm. Ixxi. 10. 
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Shall J adore, and bend the ſupplant Knee, 


Who ſcorn their Pow'r, and doubt their 
Deity 2 * 


Does not Niobe here ſeem to reaſon, and 
by that Reaſoning to bring all her Misfortunes 
upon herſelf ? But what a ſubtle Expreſſion 
is the following! 


and that the greater it has been, the more milerable (Y) will be 
* its Contequences. If God permits him to ſuffer, he looks upon 
it (i) as a Happine's ; he rejoices (4), he glories (% in it. 
For what Proportion (in have his prelent Pains to the future 


Glory, with which he ſhall be cloathed ? 1 make uſe only of 


the Holy Scriptures that J may anticipate the bad Impreſſions, 
* which the Diicourſe of Cotta might make on a Chriſtian, who 
might not always have the Maxims of our Faith in his Me- 
* mory. In Matters of Religion, when we have any Doubt to 
overcome, or any Difficulties to reſolve, the Way of Divine 
* Au.hority is much better for us than That of Reaſoning. » It is 
more ſure, and more ſhort. Our Reaſon by ittelf is commonly 
more ingenious at leading us into Snares, than at drawing us 
* out of them. 


] am next to take Notice, that Cicero, being willing to ſhew 


* how Men might abuſe their Wit, begins here with Examples 
taken out of jome Scraps of antient 'Tragedier, but I muſt con- 
tels, that theſe Fragments do not appear to me to be capable of 
da Turn that would make them reliſh'd in France.” | 

'The Reader will here obſerve that the learn'd Frenchman 
draws up his Concluſion with knocking Reaſon down, and ſet- 
ting up Scripture as the fole Rule of Faith and Conduct; but, as 
he icjects Realon, he offers none for his great Rule. : 

* Nizbe is in this Paſlage perſiling in her Contention with 
Lata. Niche was Wile to Amprrior, King of Thebes, by whom 
the had ſeven Sons and ſeven Daughters. She is ſaid to have 
Pons herielf io Latona, becauſe of the Number and Beauty of 

er Child.en, Latena had but two, which were Atollo and 
Diana, whom, as the nonfenſical Story continues, Latona ſpi- 
rited on to flay the Children of Nice; and Niobe herielf was 
turn'd into a Stone. ww 
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(h) Revel. xvili. „ (7) Matth. v. 5. 
% Gal. vi. 14. (m) Rom, vill. 18. 
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On 9 rrength of Will alone depends Seb 


A Maxim capable of leading us into all that 


18 bad. 


hone h I'm confined, his Malice* yet is vain, 

His Geared Heart ſpall anſwer Pain for 
„ 

His Ruin footh my Soul with ſoft Content, 

Lighten my Chains and welcome n. 
ment ! 


This now is Reaſon ; that Reaſon, which 
you ſay the divine Goodneſs has deny d to 
the brute Creation, kindly to beſtow fp on 
Men alone. How great, how immenſe the 
Favour! Obſerve the ſame Medea flying 
from her Father and her Country ; 


The 3 Mreteb from her Purſuer flies. 
By her own Hands the young Abſyrtus + Jain, 
His mangled Limbs ſhe ſcatters der the Plain; 
That the fond Sire might ſink beneath his Woe, 
And ſhe to Parricide her Safety owe. 


Reflection, as well as Wickedneſs, muſt 


have been neceſſary to the Perpetration of ſuch 


„ —_—_— 1 1 


* Medea ſpeaking of her Father Fees. 
+ Her Brother; whoſe Limbs ſhe is faid to have divided and 
ſcatter'd in the Way, when her Father 2 purſued her as ſhe 


ed with Faſo. 
= a Fact 
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a Fact; and did He too *, who prepared 


that fatal Repaſt for his Brother, do-it without 
Reflection ? 


Revenge, as great as Atreus Injury, 


Shall — his Soul and crown his Miſery . 


Did not 7 hyeſtes himſelf, not content with 
having defiled his Brother's Bed, (of which 
Atreus with great Juſtice thus inveighs, 


When faithleſs Conſorts in the led Embrace 
With vile Adultery ſtain a royal Race, 
| The Blood thus mix d in fouler Currents flows, 


Taints the rich Soil and breeds unnumber d 
Moes, 


did he not, I ſay, by that Adultery aim at the 


Poſſeſſion x the Crown? Atreus thus conti- 
nues, 


A Lads, "i Gift of Heav'n, with golden 
Fleece + 
Promiſed 1 in vain to fix my Crown in Peace ; 


*Atreus; who invited his Brother to a Feaſt, and frved up 
his Brother's Children at the Banquet, in Revenge to Thyeſtes 


for having corrupted his Wife. 


＋ Our Author quotes theſe two Verſes i in his third Book de 


Oratore, and in his Tuſculan Diſputations. They are taken, the 


Learned ſay, from the Atreus of Accius, as are thoſe, which 


follow. 

+ This Lamb is ſuppoſed to have been as the Palladium 
was to Troy; whoever, it was ſaid, poſſeſs d it, ſhould have the 
Kingdom. 


But 
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But baſe Thyeſtes, eager for the Prey, 


Crept to my Bed and ſtole the Gem away. 


Do you not perceive that Thyeſtes muſt 


have had a Share of Reaſon proportionable 


to the Greatneſs of his Crimes ; ſuch Crimes 
as are not only repreſented to us on the Stage, 
but ſuch as we ſee committed, nay often ex- 
ceeded, in the common Courſe of Life ? 
Private Houſes, publick Courts *, the Senate, 


the Camp, Allies, Provinces, all agree that 


Reaſon is the Author of all the Ill as well as 
all the Good we do; that it makes few act 
well, but many ill; and that, in ſhort, the 


Gods had ſhewn greater Benevolence in deny- 


ing us any Reaſon at all than in ſending us 


That, which is ſo pernicious ; for as Wine 


is ſeldom wholeſome, but often hurtful in 
Diſeaſes, we think it more prudent to deny 


it the Patient, than to run the Riſque of ſo 


uncertain a Remedy, ſo I do not know whe- 


ther it would not be better for Mankind to 


be deprived of Wit, Thought, and Penetra- 


tion, or what we call Reaſon, a Thing fatal 


to many and uſeful to few, than to have it 
beſtow'd upon them with ſo much Libe- 
rality. e 


— 2 


* The Word Firum was uſed both for the Market-Place, and 
for the Place where Courts were held for Pleadings, relating to 


the Properties of Men. It is moſt likely uſed in the laſt Senſe 


here, 


> But 
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a Fact ; and did He too *, who prepared 


that fatal Repaſt for his Brother, do-it without 
Reflection? 


Revenge, as great as Atreus Injury, 


Shall fink his Soul and crown his Miſery F. 


Did not Thyeſtes himſelf, not content with 
having defiled his Brother's Bed, (of which 
 Atreus with great Juſtice thus inveighs, 


When faithleſs Conſorts in the Iewd Embrace 
With vile Adultery ſtain a royal Race, 

The Blood thus mix'd in fouler Currents flows, 
Taints the rich Soil and breeds unnumber d 


Moes, 


did he not, 1 ſay, by that Adultery aim at the 


Poſſeſſion Is the Crown | ? Atreus thus conti- 
nues, 


A Lal, , fair Gift of Heav' n, with golden 


Fleece * 
Promiſed # in vain to fix my Crown in Peace; 


* Atreus ; who invited his Brother to a Feaſt, and ſerved up 


—_—— 


his Brother's Children at the Banquet, in Revenge to Thyeſtes 


for having corrupted his Wife. 


© Our Author quotes theſe two Verſes in his third Book 4? 


Oratore, and in his Tuſeulan Diſputations. They are taken, the 
Learned ſay, from the Atreus of Accius, as are thoſe, which 
follow, 

+ This Lamb is ſuppoſed to have been as the Palladium 
was to Troy; whoever,” it was ſaid, poſleſs'd it, ſhould have the 


Kingdom. | 
But 


the þ 
here, 
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But baſe Thyeſtes, eager for the Prey, 
Crept to my Bed and ſtole the Gem away. 


Do you not perceive that Thyeffes muſt 


have had a Share of Reaſon proportionable 


to the Greatneſs of his Crimes ; ſuch Crimes 
as are not only repreſented to us on the Stage, 
but ſuch as we ſee committed, nay often ex- 
ceeded, in the common Courſe of Life ? 
Private Houſes, publick Courts *, the Senate, 
the Camp, Allies, Provinces, all agree that 
Reaſon is the Author of all the Ill as well as 
all the Good we do ; that it makes few act 
well, but many ill ; and that, in ſhort, the 
Gods had ſhewn greater Benevolence in deny- 
ing us any Reaſon at all than in ſending us 
That, which is ſo pernicious ; for as Wine 
is ſeldom wholeſome, but often hurtful in 
Diſeaſes, we think it more prudent to deny 
it the Patient, than to run the Riſque of ſo 
uncertain a Remedy, ſo I do not know whe- 
ther it would not be better for Mankind to 
be deprived of Wit, Thought, and Penetra- 
tion, or what we call Reaſon, a Thing fatal 
to many and uſeful to few, than to have it 


beſtow'd upon them with ſo much Libe- 


rality. 


3 


* The Word Forum was uſed both for the Market-Place, and 
for the Place where Courts were held for Pleadings, relating to 
the Properties of Men. It is moſt likely uſed in tae laſt Senſe 
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But if the Divine Will has really conſulted 


the Good of Man, in this Gift of Reaſon, 


the Good of thoſe Men only was conſulted, 


on whom a well- regulated one is beſtow'd; 


how few thoſe are, if any, is very apparent. 


It is wrong to fay that the Gods conſulted 
the Good of a few only, it is better to think 


that they conſulted the Good of none. 


VPou anſwer, that he 110 Dye, which a 
great Part of Mankind -make of Reaſon, no 

more takes away the Goodneſs of « Gods, 
who beſtow it as a Preſent of the greateſt Be- 


_ refit to them, than the ill Uſe, which Children 


make of their Patrimony, diminiſhes the Ob- 


ligation, which they have to their Parents 


for it, 


We grant you This; but where 1s the 
Similitude ? It was far from«Dezanira's De- 
ſign to injure Hercules * when ſhe made 
him a Preſent of the Shirt, dipt in the Blood 
of the Centaurs. Nor was it a Regard to 


the Welfare, of Faſon of Phere, that in- 


duced the Man, who with his Sword open d 


— 


— 


* Though Hercules burnt himſelf, as it is ſaid, to avoid the 
Torment, which that Shirt gave him, yet Deianira's good In- 
tentions were not defeated by any Imprudence, or ill Conduct 
of Hercules. Therefore there is no Similitude between this Caſe, 
and the Gods giving. Reaſon to Men. The Cale of Faſon, 
WICH follows, is as little to the Purpoſe. | 

his 
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his Impoſthume, which the „ had 


in vain attempted to cure *. 


Thus it often happens that an intended Evil 
has turn'd to Advantage, and a deſign'd Good 
to Diſadvantage. So that the Quality of the 
Gift is by no Means a Mark of the Intention 
of the Giver ; neither does the Benefit, which 
may accrue from it, prove that it came from 
the Hands of a Benefactor. For, in ſhort, 
what Debauchery, what Avarice, what Crimes, 
amongſt Men do not owe their Birth to 
Thought and Reflection, That is, to Reaſon ? 
To right Reaſon, if their Thoughts are con- 
formable to Truth ; to bad Reaſon, if they 
are not +. The Gods only give us the 
mere Faculty of Reaſon, if we have any; 
the Uſe or Abuſe of it depends entirely upon 
ourſelves ; ſo that the Compariſon 1s not 
juſt between the Preſent of Reaſon given us 
by the Gods, and a Patrimony left ta a Son 
by his Father ; ; for after all, if the Puniſn- 


2 * 


* The Story of Faſon of Pheræ, a Town in Theſſaly, is 
This; he had an Impaſthume, for which he could get no 
Cure; and the Anguiſh of it was fo great that he threw himſelf _ 
into the Heat of Battle, with the Hopes of being flain, to be 
rid of his Pain ; but he received, from the Sword of one of the 
Enemy, a Stroke on the Impoſthume, which open'd it, and the 
noxious Humour diſcharging itſelf, he perfectly recover'd. 

+ The Meaning of this profound Sentence is This; if 4 
Man thinks right, he is right ; if wrong, he is wrong. The 
Academic does not talk as if he conceived rightly of Rea/en, 
which is that Power of the Mind, by which we are able to 
range and compare Ideas, and to. ſeparate Right from Wrong. 

+ This Sentiment of the Academic borders on the Doctrine of 
Freedom ob Will. | 


1 ment 
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ment of Mankind had been the End pro- 
poſed by the Gods, what could they have 
given them more pernicious than this Seed 
of all Evil, Reaſon ; this Slave of Fear, In- 
juſtice and Intemperance ? 


I mention'd juſt now Medea and Atreus, 
Perſons of high Rank, who had uſed this 
Reaſon only in the Study of the moſt flagiti- 
ous Crimes ; but even the trifling Characters, 
which appear in Comedies, ſupply us with 
the like Inſtances of this reaſoning Faculty 
for Example, does not He, in the Eunuch, 
reaſon with ſome Subtilty, ol. 


What then muſt J reſolve upon x 
She turn'd me out of Doors ; 22 ſends for me 
back agan ; 


Shall Igo; no, not if ſhe were to beg it of me, 


Another, in the Twins +, making no Scru- 
ple of oppoſing a received Maxim, after the 
Manner of the Academics, aflerts that when 
a Man is in Love and in W ant, it is plea- 
tant 


To have a Father, covetous. crabbed and 
paſſionate, 


Who has no Love or Affection ol his Children. 


* 'Theſe Live are in the firſt Speech of the Eunuch of 


Terence. 


+ $3,efbe i, the Trins; a Comedy of Cæcillus. 
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in Love, for ſays he, 
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This unaccountable Opinion he ſtrengthens 
thus, 


You may defraud him of his Profits, or forge 
Letters in his Name, 

Or fright him by your Servant into Compli- 
ance z 

And what you take from ſuch an old Huncks, 

How much more pleaſantly do you ſpend it 2 


On the contrary, he ſays that an eaſy, ge- 
nerous Father is an Inconvenience to a Son 


» 


J can't tell how to abuſe ſo good, ſo prudent a 
Parent, 
Who always fore-runs my Deſires and meets 
me Purſe in Hand, 
To ſupport me in my Pleaſures; this eaſy 
| Gooaneſs and Generoſity 
Quite defeat all my Frauds, Tricks and 
Stratagems x. 


* my —__—_— 


What 


hr En —— 


* Here is one Expreſſion in the Quotation from Cæcilius, that 
is not common to be met with; which is Præſtigias præſtrinxit; 


the learned Lambinus gives preſtinxit, for the ſake, I ſuppoſe, 


of playing on Words; becaule it might then be tranſlated he has 
deluded my Deluſions or Stratagems; but præſtrinxit is certainly 
the right Reading. Præſtigiæ are Things, which ſeem to be 
what they are not; praſtringere is to confound and 10 dazzle, 
Preftigias præſtrinxit is therefore elegant, he has confounded, or 
defeated all my Deluſions, or Stratagems, not deluded them, be- 
cauſe the Father uſed no Deluſions, but ſhew'd an open Generoſity. 
Plautus, in the firſt Speech of his Miles glarious, has this 
Expreſſion, | 

R 4 — contre: 
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What are theſe Frauds, Tricks and Strata- 
gems but the Effect of Reaſon ? O excellent 
Gift of the Gods! Without This Phormio * 
could not have ſaid 


Find me out the old Man; I have got ſome- 
thing hatching for him in my Head. 


But let us paſs from the Stage to the Bar. 
The Pretor + takes his Seat. To judge 
whom ? The Man, who ſet fire to our Ar- 


chives. How ſecretly was that Villainy con- 


ducted ! 9. Sous, an illuſtrious Roman 
Knight, of the Picene | Field, confeſs'd 
the Fact. Who elle is to be try'd? He, 
who forged the publick Regiſters; Alenus, 
an artful Fellow, who counterfeited the 
Hand-writing of the ſix Officers ||. Let us 


contra conſerta manu 
Oculorum præſtringat aciem in acie hoſtibus. 


Pyrgopalonices, the bragging Soldier, orders Artotrogus, his Para- 
ſite, to get his Shield ready, and to make it bright, that it may 
dazzle the Eyes of the Enemy and confound them in the midſt! of 
Battle. Plautus here plays with Words; the one Acies meaning 
tne Sharpnels of Sight, the other the Front of Battle, or Battle 


in Array. 


* In the firſt Scene of the Sl Act of fe, Phormio of 


Terence. 
+ The antient Ae had a judicial, as well as a military, 


Prætor; and he ſat, with inferior Judges attending him, like 


one of our chief Juſtices. Sum it Prætor, which I doubt not 
is the right Reading, Lambinus reſtored from an old Copy. 
The common Reading was S-/um ite Precor. 

F Picenum was a Region of Italy. 

i The Sc primi were general Receivers of all Taxes and Tri- 
bu'es; and they were obliged to make good, out of their own 
Fortunes, whatever Neficiencies wee in the publick Treaſury. 


call 
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call to Mind other Proceſſes; That of the 
Gold of Toleſa , the Conſpiracy of Fugur- 
tha +. Let us trace back the Informations 
laid againſt Tubulus I for Bribery in his ju- 
dicial Office; and ſince That, the Proceed- 
ings of the Tribune Peduceus concerning the 
Inceſt of the Veſtals. Let us refle& upon the 
Trials, which daily happen for Aſſaſſinati- 
ons, Poiſonings,  Embezzlement of publick 
Money, Frauds in Wills, againſt which we 
have a new Law; then that Action againſt 
the Adviſers or Afliſters of any Theft; the 


many Laws concerning Frauds in Guardian- 


ſhip, Breaches of Truſt in Partnerſhips and 


Commitſſions in Trade, and other Violations 
of Faith in buying, ſelling, borrowing or 
lending ; the publick Decree on a private 
Affair by the Lætorian Law || ; and laſtly, 
that Scourge of all Diſhoneſty, the Law a- 


gainſt Fraud, propoſed by our Friend Aquillt- 


206; that Sort of Fraud, he fays, by which 
one Thing? 18 N md another done. 


* ——— — — 
— —ͤ —— — 
—— „ — 


Which 2. Cepio, when Conſul, ſeized at To/sſa, in 
France. 


+ Conjuratio Fugurthina here means, as Dr. Daris obſerves, 


the Methods, which that Prince took to draw ſome of the 
Romans over to his Party by Bribes. 
+ Tubulus was Prætor, and is ſaid to have fled his Country, 


at the Expiration of the Time of his P:#torſhip, on Account of 


the Bribes, which he openly received in his Office. 
| The Lætorian Law was a Security for thoſe under Age, 


againſt Extortioners, c. By this Law, all Debts contracted | 


under twenty- five Years of Age, were void. 


Can 
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Can we then think that this plentiful 
Fountain of Evil ſprung from the immortal 
Gods? If they have given Reaſon to Man, 
they have likewiſe given him Subtilty , 
for Subtilty is only a deceitful Manner 
of applying Reaſon to do Miſchief. To 
them likewiſe we muft owe Deceit, and 
every other Crime, which without the Hel 
of Reaſon would neither have been thought 


of, or committed, As the old Woman * 
with' d 


That to the Firr, which on Mount Pelion 
grew, 


The Ax had neer been laid, - — 


fo we ſhould wiſh the Gods had never 
beſtow'd this Ability on Man ; the Abuſe of 
which is ſo general that the ſmall Number 
of thoſe, who make a good Ute of it, are 
often oppreſsd by thoſe, who make a bad 


Uſe of it; fo that it ſeems to be given ra- 


ther to help Vice, Un to promote Virtue 
amongſt us. 


8 


— 4 » ov — 


* This is a Ocatation from a Tragedy of Ennins call'd 
Medea; in which the old Woman {Medea's Nurſe) imputes 
a1] the Evils, which happen'd to Medea and her Family, to 
de Ship, in which the Argonauts faild ; ſhe therefore wiſhes 
that the Wood, of which it was built, had never been felld ; fo 


the Academic imputes all human Ils to Reaſon, and therefore 


withes there was no ſuch Thing. Nothing is more evident than 
that moit human T's ariſe from a Want of Obedience to the 
Rule of Right, wh'ch is the Reſult of Reaſon. 
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This, you inſiſt on, is the Fault of 
Man, and not of the Gods. But ſhould we 
not laugh at a Phyſician or Pilot, though 
they are weak Mortals, if they were to lay 
the Blame of their ill Succeſs on the Violence 
of the Diſeaſe or the Fury of the Tempeſt ? 
Had there not been Danger, we ſhould fay, 
who would have apply'd to you? This 


Reaſoning hath ſtill greater Force againſt 


the Deity. The Fault, you ſay, is in Man, 
if he commits Crimes. But why was not 
Man endued with a Reaſon incapable of 
producing any Crimes? How could the 
Gods err? When we leave our Effects to 
our Children, it is in Hopes they are well 
beſtow'd; in which we may be deceived ; 


but how can the Deity be deceived? As 


 Phebus, when he truſted his Chariot to his 
Son Phaeton, or as Neptune, when he in- 
dulged his Son Theſes in granting him three 
Wiſhes, the Conſequence of which was the 
Deſtruction of Hippolitus *? Theſe are 
poetical Fictions. Truth ſhould proceed from 


Philoſophers. Yet, if thoſe poetical Deities | 


* 'The three Wiſhes of The/eus were, that he might be able 


to return from Hell; to find his Way out of the famous Laby- 
rinth; and that Neptune would forward the Death of his Son 
Hippolitus. Theſeus's Anger to his Son aroſe from a falſe Ac- 


cuſation of his attempting the Virtue of his Mother in Law 


 Pheara. Hippolitus is ſaid to have been thrown out of his 
Chariot, and kid, as he was flying from The/exs, his Father. 


Theſeus was the Son of Ægeus, and is here call'd the Son of 


Neptune, becauſe of his Ferocity. 
had 
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Can we then think that this plentiful 
Fountain of Evil ſprung from the W 
Gods? If they have given Reaſon to Man, 
they have likewiſe given him Subtilty, 
for Subtilty is only a deceitful Manner 
of applying Reaſon to do Miſchief, To 
them likewiſe we muſt owe Deceit, and 
every other Crime, which without the Hel 
of Reaſon would neither have been thought 


of, or committed, As the old Woman * 
wiſh d | 


That to the Firr, which on Mount Pclion 
grew, 


The Ax had ne'er been land, —— 


ſo we ſhould wiſh the Gods had never 
beſtow'd this Ability on Man; the Abuſe of 
which is ſo general that the ſmall Number 
of thoſe, who make a good Utfe of it, are 
often oppreſs d by thoſe, who make a bad 
Uſe of it; fo that it ſeems to be given ra- 
ther to help Vice, than to promote Virtue 
amongſt us. 


2 —_— 


» ——— — — 


This is :& nn from a Thats of Ennis call'd 
Mera; in which the old Woman Medæa's Nurſe) imputes 
ol the Evils, which happen'd to Medea and her Family, to 
ide Ship, in which the 4gonauts ſail d; ſhe therefore wiſhes 
that the Wood, of which it was built, had never been fell'd ; fo 
the Academic imputes all human Ills to Reaſon, and therefore 
wiſhes there was no ſuch Thing. Nothing is more evident than 
that moit human IIls ariſe from a Want of Obedience to the 
Rule of Right, which is the Reſult of Reaſon. ; 

This 
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This, you inſiſt on, is the Fault of 
Man, and not of the Gods. But ſhould we 
not laugh at a Phyſician or Pilot, though 
they are weak Mortals, if they were to lay 
the Blame of their ill Succeſs on the Violence 
of the Diſcaſe or the Fury of the Tempeſt ? 


Had there not been Danger, we ſhould fay, 


who would have apply'd to you? This 
Reaſoning hath ſtill greater Force againſt 


the Deity. Tie Fault, you ſay, is in Man, 


if he commits Crimes. But why was not 
Man endued with a Reaſon incapable of 


producing any Crimes? How could the 


Gods err? When we leave our Effects to 
our Children, it is in Hopes they are well 
beſtow'd; in which we may be deceived ; 
but how can the Deity be deceived ? As 
Phebus, when he truſted his Chariot to his 


Son Phaeton, or as Neptune, when he in- 
dulged his Son Theſeus in granting him three 


Wiſhes, the Conſequence of which was the 
Deſtruction of Hippolitus * ? Theſe are 
poetical Fictions. Truth ſhould proceed from 
OI. Yet, 3 thoſe poetical Do 


* The three Wiſhes of The/eus were, that he £7 be able 


to return from Hell; to find his Way out of the famous Laby- 
rinth; and that Neptune would forward the Death of his Son 
Hippolitus. Thejeus's Anger to his Son aroſe from a falſe Ac- 
culation of his attempting the Virtue of his Mother in Law 


 Pheara. Hippolitus is ſaid to have been thrown out of his 


Chariot, and kilbd, as he was flying from Theſens, his Father. 
Theſeus was the Son of Ageus, and is here call'd the Son of 
Neptane, becauſe of his F ny 

had 
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had foreſeen that their Indulgence would 
have proved fatal to their Sons, they muſt 
have been thought blameable for it. 


Ariſio + of Chios uſed often to ſay, that 
the Philoſophers do Hurt to ſuch of their 
Diſciples as take their good Doctrine in a 
2 Senſe; thus the Lectures of Ariſtip- 
pus I might produce Debauchees, and cee 
of Zeno Pedants. If This be true, it were 
better that Philoſophers ſhould be filent than 
that their Diſciples ſhould be corrupted by a 
Miſapprehenſion of their Maſter's Meaning; 
fo if Reaſon, which was beſtow'd on Man- 
kind by the Gods with a good Deſign, tends 
only to make Men more ſubtle and fraudu- 
tent, it had been better for them never to 
have received it. There could be no Excuſe 
for a Phyſician, who preſcribes Wine to a 
Patient, knowing he would drink it, and 
immediately expire, Your Providence is no 
leſs blameable in giving Reaſon to Man, 
who, ſhe foreſaw, would make a bad Uſe 
of it. Will you ſay ſhe did not foreſee it? 
I ſhould be greatly pleaſed with That. But 


you dare not. I know what a ſublime Idea 
vou entertain of her. 


But to conclude: If- Folly, by the unani- 
mous Wann of Philoſophers is allow d, to be 


+ Ariſto was a Stoic, and a Diſciple of Zeno. 
1 He was Scholar to Socrates. 


the 
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the greateſt of all Evils, and if no one ever 


attain'd to true Wiſdom, we, whom you 


fay the immortal Gods take Care of, are con- 
ſequently in a State of the utmoſt Miſery. 
For that Nobody 7s well, or that Nobody 
can be well, is in Effect the fame Thing; 
and, in my Opinion, that no Man is truly 
wiſe, or that no Man can be truly wiſe, is 
likewiſe the fame Thing. But IT will inſiſt 


no farther on ſo ſelf-evident a Point. Jela- 


mon in one Verſe decides the Queſtion, If, 
lays he, there is a divine Providence, 


Good Men would be happy, bad Men miſerable; 


But it is not ſo. If the Gods had regarded 


Mankind, they ſhould have made them all vir- 
tuous, or at leaſt Thoſe, who were virtuous, 
happy. Why therefore was the Carthbagi- 
nian * in Spain ſuffer d to deſtroy thoſe beſt 
and braveſt Men, the two Scipios? Why did 
Maximus loſe his Son, the Conful? Why 
did Hannibal kill Marcellus? Why did Can- 
næ I deprive us of Paulus? Why was the 


* This Carthaginian was Ajdrubal, Brother to Hannibal. 
The two Scipios, whom he killd, were Cneins and Pub/ins. 
They took great Part of Spain from the Carthaginiaus, and lot 
it again. | 

+ Q. Fabius Maximus, ſurnamed Cunfator, from caucta udo, 
delaying, of whom Ennius lays, | 

— . CuUntando reſrituit rem, 

He reflored I Fairs by Delay. 

+ A Village in Apulia, famous for Hannilal's great Slaughter 
of the Romans: it is faid he ſlew forty Ihouland, among whom 


Body 


Was Paulus Aimilius, the Conſul. 
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Body of Regulus || deliver'd up to the Cruelty 


of the Carthaginians? Why was not Afri- 
canus & protected from Violence in his own 


Houle ? 


To Theſe, and many more antient In- 


ſtances, let us add ſome of later Date. Why 


is Rutilius , my Uncle, a Man of the 
greateſt Virtue and Learning, now in Baniſh- 
ment? Why was my Friend Drufus aſſaſ- 
finated in his own Houſe? Why was Scæ- 
vola, the High Prieſt, that Pattern of Mo- 
deration and Prudence, maſſacred before the 
Statue of Veſta? Why, before That, were 
ſo many illuſtrious Citizens put to Death by 
Cinna? Why had Marius, the moſt perfi- 
dious of Men, the Power to cauſe the Death 
of Catulus , a Man of the greateſt Dignity ? 


But there would be no End of enumerating 


Examples of good Men made miſerable, and 
ne Men ben Why 1 that Marius 


— — 


2 ——— 


Marcus Aitilius Regulus, a Roman Conſul, was taken Pri- 
ſoner by the Carthaginians in the firſt Punick War. He was 
ſent back to Rome, in order to be exchanged for a Number of 
Carthaginians, then Priſoners, but made uſe only of this Op- 
portunity to perſuade the Romans to make no Exchange ; and. 


having lettled his Affairs, chole rather to return to Carthage, 
where he was put to a cruel Death. 


* Scipio Africanus was ſuſpected to have been murder'd by 


his Wife, at his Country Hout'e. 


＋ P. Rutilius was ſentenced to Ranillment, on a falſe Ac- 
cuſation of Bribery, by a Combination of the n over 
whom he kept a ſtrict Hand, in a. 

# He was an Orator, and Conſul with Marias, who aiming 


at Ms Life, Catulus mut himſelf in a cloſe Room, with a Fire, 


and chœak'd himſelf, to prevent the Deſign of his Enemy. 


live 


A 
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hve to an old Age, and die ſo happily at his 
own Houſe, in his ſeventh Confulſhip? Why 
was that inhuman Wretch Cinna permitted 
to enjoy ſo long a Reign? He indeed met 
with deſerved Puniſhment at laſt. But had 
it not been better that theſe Inhumanities had 


been prevented, than that the Author of 


them ſhould be puniſh'd afterwards? 


Varius, a moſt impious Wretch, was 
given up to Juſtice, If this was his Puniſh- 
ment for the murdering Druſus by the Sword, 
and Metellus by Poiſon, had it not been bet- 
ter to have preſerved their Lives, than to have 
their Deaths avenged on Varius? 

Dionyſius was thirty-eight Years a Tyrant 
over the moſt opulent and flouriſhing City || ; 
and, before him, how many Years did Piſi- 
flratus * tyrannize in the very Flower of 
Greece? | 


Phalaris + and Apollodorus ? met with | 
the Fate they deſerved. But not till after they q 


had tortured and put to Death Multitudes. 
Many Robbers have been executed ; but the 


Number of thoſe, who have ſuffer'd for their 


| Syracuſe in Sicily. = 

* Pi/iftratus was thirty-three Years Tyrant over the Athe- 
rians. Davis. Cicero here rhetorically calls {thens the Flower 
of Greece. | | 1 

+ Tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily. 

+ Tyrant of C MHandrea, a City in Macedonia. 


Crimes, 


ä 


u * 
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Crimes, is ſhort of Thoſe, whom they have 


robb'd and murder'd. 


Anaxarchus ||, a Scholar of Democritus, 
was cut to Pieces by Command of the Tyrant 
of C yprus 3 and Zeno of Elea * ended his 
Life in Tortures. What ſhall I ſay of So- 
crates +, whoſe Death, as often as I read of 
it in Plato, draws freſh Tears from my Eyes? 


If therefore the Gods really ſee every Thing 
that happens to Men, you muſt acknowledge 


they make no Diſtinction between the Good 


and the Bad. Diogenes, the Cynick, uſed to 

ſay of Harpalus, one of the moſt fortunate 
Villains of his Time, that the conſtant Pro- 
ſperity of ſuch a Man was a kind of Witneſs 
againſt the Gods. . 


— . 3 _ — 


il Diogenes Laertius ſays he was pounded to Death in a Store 


Mortar, by Command of Nicocreon, Tyrant of Cyprus. Nico- | 


creo had ſome Reaſon for his Reſentment, according to Laer- 


tius, who tells us that Anaxarchus, at a Feaſt of Al xander's, 


iaid that every Thing was magnificent, and that there wanted 
nothing but the Head of a certain noble Perſon, looking ſtedfaſtly 
at Nicucrron. Alter the Death of Alexander, Nirecr con revenged 
himſelf as related. The ſame B'ographer tells us, that Ana- 
carchus. as they were pounding him, ciy'd out, grind, grind 
re Veli! (meaning his Body) of Anaxarchus; for you cannot 
bart Anaxarchus. 

* Flea, a City of Lucania in Italy. The Manner, in which 
Z env Was put to Death, is, according to Diggencs Laertius, un- 
Certain. 

T That great and good Man was accuſed of deftroyi ing the 
D:vinity of the Gods of his Country; he was condemu'd, and 
died by drinking a Glais-of Poiion. 


Dion 2 5 
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Dionyſius, of whom we have before 
ſpoken, after he had pillaged the Temple of 
Proſerpine at Locris, ſet fail for Syracuſe, 
and, having a fair Wind during his Voyage, 


aid, with a Smile, /ee, my Friends, what 


favourable Winds the immortal Gods beſtow 


upon Church-Robbers. Encouraged by this 
proſperous Event, he proceeded in his Im- 
piety. When he landed at Peloponneſus, he 
went into the Temple of Fupiter Olympus, 
and diſrobed his Statue of a golden Mantle of 
great Weight, an Ornament, which the Ty- 


rant Gelo * had given out of the Spoils of the 


Carthaginians, and at the ſame Time, in a 
jeſting Manner, ſaid, that a golden Mantle 


was foo heavy in Summer, and too cold in 


Winter ; then, throwing a woollen Cloak over 


the Statue, faid This wel ſerve for all Seaſons. 
At another Time he order'd the golden Beard 
of Aſculapius of Epidaurus ＋ to be taken 
away, ſaying that it was abjurd for the Son 
to have a Beard, when his Father had none T. 
He likewiſe rob'd the Temples of the filver 


Tables, which according to theantient Cuſtom 


of Greece bore this Inſcription, To THE 
coop Gops, ſaying he was willing to make 
U/e of their CET : and without the leaſt 


Scruple took away the little E Emblems 


us Tyrant of Sicily. 
+ A City of Peloponneſus, where Eleulapin was worſhip'd. 
ft Afſculapius was uſually repreſented with a Beard, as an 


| Emblem of Sagacity, proper for the God of Phy lick ; and his 


Father Atolls without any, as an Indication of perpetual 


Youth. 
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of Victory, the Cups and Coronets, which 

were in the Hands of the Statues, ſaying 
e he did not take but receive them; for it 
© would be Folly not to accept good Things 
* from the Gods, to whom we are conſtantly 
“praying for Favours, when they ſtretch out 


their Hands towards us.” In ſhort, what he 


thus pillaged from the Temples were by his 


Order brought to the Market-Place, and fold 


by the common Crier ; and after he had re- 
ceived the Money for them, he commanded 
every Purchaſer to reſtore what he had bought, 
within a limited Time, to the 'Temples, from 
whence they came. Thus to his Impiety to- 
wards the Gods, he added Injuſtice to Man. 
Yet neither did Olympian Jove ſtrike him 
with his Thunder, nor did Z/culapius cauſe 
him to die by tedious Diſeaſes, and a linger- 


ing Death. He died in his Bed, had funeral 


* Honours done him, and left his Power, 


1 


The common Reading is in Tympanidis Rogum inlatus eſt. 
This Paſſage has been the Occaſion of as many differentOpiniens 
concerning both the Reading and the Senſe, as any Paſſage in 
the whole Treatiſe. Tympanum 1s uſed for a Timbrel or Drum, 
Tympanidia a Diminutive of it. Lambinus fays Tympana were 
Sticks, with which the Tyrant uſed to beat the Condemn'd. P. 
Victorius ſubſtitutes Tyranniais for Ympanidis. Atbenæus ſays, 
that Timeus erected the funeral Pile of Dionyſus, the Tyrant, 
from which Dr. Davis ſtarts this Emendation, in Timei Rogum; 


That is, fays he, the Pile which Timæus raiſed. Tympanis is 


one of the various Readings. Bouhier, amongſt his Readings, 

propoſes in Pentapylis rogo illatus eff, but That is too arbitrary; 

and Mark/and has this Conjecture, triumphantisin Modum in Rogum 

illatus eſt, which is a better Senſe, though not of Authority, than any 

yet mention'd, he was carried to his Pile in a triumphant Manner. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of the various Readings of this 
Paſlage ; 


which 
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which he had wickedly obtain'd, as a juſt and 
lawful Inheritance to his Son, 


It is not without Concern that I maintain a 
Doctrine, which ſeems to authorize Evil, and 
which might probably give a Sanction to it, 


if Conſcience, without any divine Aſſiſtance, 


did not point out, in the cleareſt Manner, the 


Difference between Virtue and Vice. Without 


Conſcience Man is contemptible. For as no 
Family or State can be ſuppoſed to be form'd 
with any Reaſon or Diſcipline, if there are 


no Rewards for good Actions, nor Puniſh- 


ments for bad; ſo we cannot believe that a 
divine Providence regulates the World, if 
there is no Diſtinction between the honeſt 
and the wicked. | 


But the Gods, you ſay, neglect trifling 
Things; the little Fields or Vineyards of 
particular Men are not worthy their Atten- 


tion; and if Blaſts or Hail deſtroy their Pro- 
duct, Jupiter does not regard it; nor do 


Kings extend their Care to the lower Offices 
of Government. . 


Kr AG: ; 4 > EF * 0. oC 


Paſſage 3 which are of little Importance to a Tranſlation, and 
of no great Advantage in the Original. Antien: Aucnors differ 
as much about the Death of this Dionyſius, as the Critics do 
about the Reading of this Paſſage. Tuſtin ſays that he was kil- 
Jed by his own Domelticks. But Pliny, in his natural Hiſtory, 
ſays that he died with Foy on the Reception of the News of 4 
Victory; which is not different from what Diodorus Siculus lays. 
Other Authors give other Accounts. See Cornelius Nepos in his 
Life of Dion, and Plutarch, who ſays he was poilon'd by a 
ſeepy Potion, at the Inſtigation of his Son, 
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This Argument might have ſome Weight, 
if, in bringing Rutilius as an Inſtance, I had 
only complain'd of the Loſs of his Farm at 
Formiæ *, but I ſpoke of a perſonal Misfor- 
tune +, his Baniſhment. 


All Men agree that external Benefits, as 
Vineyards, Corn, Olives, Plenty of Fruit 
and Grain, and in ſhort every Conveniency 
and Property of Life, are derived from the 
Gods; and indeed with right Reaſon ; ſince 
by our Virtue we claim Applauſe, and in 
Virtue juſtly glory; which we could have 
no Right to do, if it was the Gift of the 
Gods, and not a perſonal Merit. 


When we are honour'd with new Digni- 
ties, or bleſs'd with Increaſe of Riches; when 
we are favour'd by Fortune beyond our Ex- 
pectation, or luckily deliver'd from any ap- 
proaching Evil, we return Thanks for it to 
the Gods, and aflume no Praiſe to ourſelves. 
But who ever thank'd the Gods that he was a 
good Man ? We thank them indeed for 
Riches, Health, and Honour. For thoſe we 
invoke the 36% and greateſt Fupiter; but not 
for Wiſdom, Temperance and Juſtice. No 


— — 


— * 9 W 


* A City in Campania in Italy. . 

+ The Original is 4e amiſſa Salute; which means the Sentence 
of Baniſhment amongſt the Romans, in which was contain'd the 
Loſs of Goods and Eſtate, and the Privileges of a Roman ; and 


iu this Senſe L'4bbe d Olive: tranſlates it. 


One 
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one ever offer d a Tenth of his Eſtate to 
Hercules to be made wiſe *, It is reported, 
indeed, of Pythagoras that he ſacrificed an 
Ox to the Muſes, upon having made ſome 
new Diſcovery in Geometry Þ+ ; but for m 
Part I cannot believe it, becauſe he refuſed 
to ſacrifice even to Apollo at Delos, leſt he 
ſhould defile the Altar with Blood. 
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But, to return. It is univerſally agreed 
that good Fortune we mult aſk of the Gods, 
but Wiſdom muſt ariſe from ourſelves ; and 
though Temples have been conſecrated to the 
Mind, to Virtue and to Faith, yet That does 
not contradict their being inherent in us. 
In regard to Hope, Safety, Aſſiſtance and 
Victory, we muſt rely upon the Gods for 
them; from whence it follows, as Diogenes 
ſaid, that the Proſperity of the wicked de- 
ſtroys the Idea of a divine Providence. 


But good Men have ſometimes Succeſs. 
They have ſo ; but we cannot with any Shew 
of Reaſon attribute that Succeſs to the Gods. 
Diagoras, who is call'd the Atheiſt, being at 


8 


* We may as reafonably thank the Deity for Wiſdom as for 
Wealth or Honour, for they are equally the Effects of natural 
Cauſes. | : 

+ The forty-ninth Propoſition of the firſt Book of Zuclid is 
unanimouſly aſcribed to him by the Antients. Dr. Wotton, in 
his Reflections upon antient and modern Learning, lays “ it is in- 
« deed a very noble Propoſition, the Foundation of Trigono- 
« metry, of univerſal and various Uſe in thoſe curious Specula- 

2 tions about incommenſurable Numbers.” | 
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Samothrace t, one of his Friends ſhew'd him 

ſeveral Pictures of People, who had en- 
dured very dangerous Storms; “ fee, ſays he, 
you, who deny a Providence, how man 

© have been ſaved by their Prayers to the Gods. 
Ay, ſays Diagoras, T ſee thoſe, who were 
ſaved, but whers are thoſe painted, who were 
ſhipwreck'd ? At another Time, he himſelf 
was in a Storm, when the Sailors, being great- 
ly alarm'd, told Him they juſtly deſerved 
that Misfortune for admitting him into their 
Ship ; when he, pointing to others under the 

like Diſtreſs, aſk'd them , they believed 
Diagoras was alſo aboard thoſe Ships ? In ſhort, 
with Regard to good or bad Fortune, it 
matters not, what you are, or how you have 


lived. 


The Gods, like Kings, regard not every 
Thing. What Similitude is there between 
them? If Kings negle& any Thing, Want of 
Knowledge may be pleaded in their Defence; 
but gnorance cannot be brought as an Ex- 
cuſe for the Gods. Your manner of juſtify- 
ing them is ſomewhat extraordinary, when 
you ſay that if a wicked Man dies without 
ſuffering for his Crimes, the Gods inflict a 
Puniſhment on his Children, his Children's 

Chiidren and all his Poſterity. O wonderful 


„ — 8 — 
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An Iſle in the Ægean Sea, not far from Thrace. y 
|| Theie votive Tables, or Pictures, were lrung up in th 


Temples. | 
| 3 Equity 
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Equity of the Gods ! What City would en- 
dure the Maker of a Law, which ſhould 
condemn a Son or a Grandſon for a Crime 


committed by the Father or the Grand- 
father * ? 


Shall Tantalus' unhappy Offspring know 
No End, no Cloſe, of this long Scene of Mob? 
When will the dire Reward of Guilt be c' er, 
And Myrtilus demand Revenge no more ? 
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VVPlutarch relates in one of his Treatiſes that Bion ſays, “ that 
s if the Gods puniſh'd the Children of the wicked, it would be 
« as ridiculous as the Phyſician, who ſhould apply a Medicine 
© to a Son or Grandſon for the Diſeaſe of the Father or Grand- 
« father.” D' Amyot. : 8 : 

+ This Paſſage is a Fragment from a Tragedy of Att:qs. 
Myrtilus was the Son of Mercury, whom Pelops, the Son of 
Tantalus, threw into the Sea; and Taxtalus is ſaid to have ſerved 
up his Son Pe/ops at an Entertainment, which he made for ſome 
of the Gods, to ſee if their Godſhips could diſcover the Impoſi- 
tion ; for which the Poets and Mythologiſts condemn'd him to 
Hell, there to ſtand up to his Chin in Water, with delightful 
Apples bobbing at his Mouth, and unable either to catch the 
Apples or to taſte the Water. Thyz/tes, Agiſius, Agamemnon, 
and Oreſtes, who were Deſcendants of Pelops, are all ſaid to have 
died violent Deaths; which were attributed to them by the 

Poets, as Viſi tations of the Gods upon them for the Sins of their 
Forefathers. Theſe Tales may ſerve a poetical Turn ; but when 
ſuch a Doctrine as the Innocent ſuffering for the Guilty becomes 
a Point of Religion, it is a certain Indication that the Broacher 
or Propagator of it is intirely ignorant of the Nature of the 
Deity. God may, as Archbiſhop Jillotſon has ſomewhere obſer- 
ved, in the following Senſe be faid to viſit the Sins of the Father 
upon the third and fourth Generation ; a Parent may by his 
Irregularities contract a Diſeaſe, which ſhalt deſcend to his Po- 
ſterity, and be the Occaſion of his Childrens coming into the 
World with an imperfe& Stamen of Life. Theſe are the inevita- 
ble Effects of natural Cauſes ; but that God ſhould afflit the 
Innocent for the Guilty, is a Doctrine as wicked as it is weak. 


84 Whether 
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Whether the Poets have corrupted the 
Stoics, or the Stoics given Authority to the 
Poets, I cannot eaſily determine. Both alike 
are to be condemn'd. If thoſe Perſons, whoſe 
Names HAVE been branded in the Satires of 
Hifponax or Archilochus Þ, were drove to 
Deſpair, it did not proceed from the Gods, 
but had its Birth in their own Minds. When 
we ſee Ægiſtus and Paris loſt in the Heat of 


an impure Paſſion, why are we to attribute it 


to a Deity, wheh the Crime, as it were, 
ſpeaks itſelf ? J believe that thoſe, who re- 
cover from Illneſs, are more indebted to the 
Care of Hippocrates than to the Power of 


AMſculapius ; that Sparta received her Laws 
from Lycurgus * rather than from Apollo; 


that thoſe Eyes of the maritime Coaſt, 
Corinth and Carthage, were pluck'd out, 
the one by Critolaus ||, the other by 


_— 


* Hifpponax was a Poet ai Epheſus, who was ſo deform'd that 


Bupalus drew a Picture of him to provoke Laughter ; for which 
Hipponax is ſaid to have writ ſuch keen Iambics on the Painter, 
that he hang'd himſelf. 

+ Lycambes had promiſed e the Poet, to marry his 
Daughter to him, but afterwards retracted his Promiſe, and re- 
fuſed her; upon which Archilechus is ſaid to have publiſſ'd a 
Satire in Iambic Verſe, that provoked him to hang himſelf. 

+ When Lycurgus, King of Sparta, publiſh'd his Laws, he 
told the People that he was Inſpired by Apollo. This is an Ar- 
tifice, which hath been often practiſed; and indeed ſuch a Pre- 
_. may induce the People the more readily to receive the 

As. 

Critolaus was Send of the Achaians, who, by his commit- 
ting Violence on the Roman Ambaſſador, occaſion da War, which 
anded in the Deſtruction of Corinth. 
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Haſdrupal *, without the Aſſiſtance of any 
divine Anger, ſince you yourſelves confeſs, 
that a Deity cannot poſſibly be angry on 


any Provocation. 


But could not the Deity have aſſiſted and 
preſerved thoſe eminent Cities? Undoubtedly 
he could; for, according to your Doctrine, 
his Power is infinite and without the leaſt 


Labour; and as nothing but the Will is ne- 
ceſſary to the Motion of our Bodies, ſo the 
Divine Will of the Gods, with the like Eaſe, 


can create, move and change all Things. 
This you hold, not from a mere Phantom of 
Superſtition, but on phyſical and ſettled Prin- 


ciples of Reaſon ; for Matter, you ſay, of ; 


whic': all Things are compoſed and confiſt, 
is ſuſceptible of all Forms and Changes, and 
there is nothing, which cannot be, or ceaſe 


to be, in an\Inſtant, and that Divine Provi- 


dence has the Command and Diſpoſure of 
this univerſal Matter, and conſequently can, 
in any Part of the Univerſe, do whatever ſhe 
pleaſes. From whence I conclude that this 


| Provi 4 NCC + either knows not the Extent of 


— I 


* Haſgrupal's Cruelty to the Roman Soldiers, under the Scipios 
in Spain, provoked Publius Cornelius Scipio to burn, and utterly 
deſtroy Carthage. 4 
+ The Academic makes this Inference from the Stoical Doc- 
trine of Providence z nor is it an unjult Inference. The Doctrine 
of a Deity is not to be defended without making all his Actions 
neceſſary 3 That is, all his Deſigns the neceſſary Reſult of infinite 
Wiidom ; and all his Actions the neceſſary Reſult of infinite 
Power. There can therefore be no Favour or Affection in the 
Deity towards Paxticulars, 
her 
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her Power, or neglects human Affairs, or can- 
not judge what is beſt for us. 


Providence, you fay, does not extend her 
Care to particular Men. There is no wonder, 
fince ſhe does not to Cities, or even to Coun- 
tries or People. If therefore ſhe neglects 
whole Nations, is it not very probable that ſhe 


neglects all Mankind! 


But how can you aſſert that the Gods do 


not enter into all the little Circumſtances of 


Life, and yet hold that they diſtribute Dreams 
among Men ? Since you believe in Dreams, 
it is your Part to ſolve _ Difficulty. | 


Beſides, you fay, we ought to call upon 


the Gods. Thoſe, who call upon the Gods, 


are Particulars. Dons Providence there» 
fore regards Particulars ; which conſequently 


proves they are more at Leiſure than you 


ima gine. 


Let us ſuppoſe the Divine Providence to 
be greatly buſied; that ſhe turns about the 


Heavens, ſupports the Earth, and rules the 


Seas; why does ſhe ſuffer ſo many Gods to be 
unimploy'd ? Why is not the Superintendance 


of human Affairs given to ſome of thoſe idle 
Deities, which you fay are innumerable ? 


This 1s the Purport of what J had to ay 
eoncerning the Nature W the Gods; not with 
a Deſign 


fond fo 2A 
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a Deſign to deſtroy their Exiſtence, but 


merely to ſhew what an obſcure Point it is, 


and with what Difficulties an Explanation of 


it is attended. 


Balbus, obſerving that Cotta had finiſh'd 


his Diſcourſe, you have been very ſevere, ſays 


he, againſt the Being of a Divine Providence; 


a Doctrine eſtabliſh'd by the Stoics with Piety 
and Wiſdom ; but as it grows too late I ſhall 
defer my Anſwer to another Day. Our Ar- 
gument is of the greateſt Importance; it con- 


4 | 
cerns our Altars *, our Hearths, our Tem- 


ples, nay even the Walls of our City, 
which you Prieſts hold ſacred; you, who 
by Religion defend Rome better than ſhe 
18 defended by her Ramparts. This is a Cauſe, 
which whilſt I have Life, I think I cannot a- 


bandon, without Impiety. 


There is nothing, reply'd Cotta, I deſire 


more than to be confuted. I] have not pre- 


tended to decide this Point, but to give you 
my private Sentiments upon it; and am very 


ſenſible of your great Superiority in Argu- 


ment. 


„ 
| mos 


„„ — 3 
—— 


* Pro Aris & Faocis is a proverbial Expreſſion. The Romans, 
when they would fay their All was at Stake, could not expreſs it 
ſtronger than by ſaying they contended pro Aris & Focis, for 


Religion and their Firęſides, or as we expres it, for Religion and 
Property. | 
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No Doubt of it, ſays FVelleius; we have 
much to fear from one, who believes our 
Dreams are ſent from Jupiter, which though 
they are of little Weight, are yet of more Im- 


portance than the Diſcourſe of the Stoics con- 


cerning the Nature of the Gods. 


The Converſation ended here and we parted. 
Velleius judged that the Arguments of Cotta 
were trueſt; but Thoſe of Balbus ſeenvd to 
me to have the greater Probability *. 


* 


— 


* Cicero, who was an Academic, gives his Opinion, according 


to the Manner of the Academics; who look'd upon Probability, 
and a Reſemblance of Truth, as the utmoſt they could arrive at: 
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ASTRONOMY and ANATOMY 
Of the ANTIENTS. 


N the following Enquiry I am no more 
zealous for the Honour of the Antients, 
than for That of the Moderns ; but my 
Intent is to purſue my Enquiry i into the 

Aſtronomy of the Antients farther than I have 

| 55 ſeen it carry'd ; and I cannot avoid ſay- 

ing, that I am afraid that ſeveral worthy and 
able Writers have been obſtrufted in their 


Examinations into this, and ſome other Sub- 


jets, by their Attachment to particular Sy- 


ſtems of Religion; which ſeems to have been 
the Caſe of the Author of one of the moſt 
entertaining Books that has been wrote on the 
ſame Subject, I mean Mr. BAK ERS Reflec- 
tions upon Learning; in which, with great 
Knowledge and Genius, he endeavours to 


ſhew the Inſufficiency of human Reaſon; but 
I fear whenever we forſake That, to ir 


any other Guide, it is like he Blind leading 
the Blind. 
Dr. 
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Dr. Halley fays * that Thales was the firſt, 
who could predict an Eclipfe in Greeee, about 
fix hundred Years before Chriſt ; but from 
the ſeven Eclipſes, which he mentions, pre- 
ſerved in PToLoOMY's Syntaxis, the oldeſt 
above ſeven hundred Years before Chriſt, we 
may naturally conclude that thoſe Obſerva- 
tions were not in the Infancy of Knowledge 
amongſt the Chaldeans. 


Hipparchus, fays our learn'd Aſtronomer, 
made the firſt Catalogue of the fix'd Stars, 
not above an hundred and fifty Years before 
Chriſt ; without which Catalogue there could 
be ſearce fuch a Science as Aſtronomy, With 
Submiſſion to his ſuperior Judgment in this 
noble Science, I ſhall prove that a Catalogue 
of the fix'd Stars was made long before Hip- 
parchus. Aratus, who lived near, if not 
full, three hundred Years before Chrift, gave 
an exact Catalogue of the fix'd Stars in "Ho 


Phenomena ; which Poem, wrote in Greek by 


Aratus, is partly tranſlated into Latin by Cicero, 
in the ſecond Book of the Nature of | the Gods; 
and what we have of Hipparchus is a Com- 
ment on the Phænomena of Aratus ; and he 


there accuſes Aratus of being a Plagiary . 


the n of Eudoxus. 


* In his Diſcourſe on antient and modern e printed 


in the 24th Chapter of Dr. WOor TON Reflections upon antieut 


and modern Learning. 


I doubt 
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I doubt not but Dr. Halley is right in pre- 
fering Tycho Brahe, or Hevelius, to Hip- 
parchus, and Kepler to Ptolomy, for being 


nearer in their Calculations than the other. 


However, the ſame great Maſter of Aſtro- 


nomy aſſured me, when I conſulted him on 
the Subject, that the Deſcription of the 
Courſes of the five Planets in Tu/ly's ſecond 
Bood of the Nature of the Gods, there call'd 
the five wandering Stars, is agreeable to the 
lateſt aſtronomical Obſervations, excepting 


in one Particular, that is, Heſperus, (Stella : 


Veneris, ) which is there ſaid never to go more 
than two Signs from the Sun ; but Dr. Halley, 
on whoſe Judgment I much depend, told me 
it never goes but one and a half. 


That the Antients had divided the Hea- 
vens by the Zodiac, and the Zodiac into its 
Dodecatemorys, or twelve Signs, and that 
they had given the fix'd Stars their Places in 
their different Hemiſpheres, ſeparated by the 
Zodiac, is evident from the Phenomena of 


Aratus, who, as I obſerved before, flouriſh'd 


near one hundred and fifty Years before Hip- 
parchus; from which Time we will proceed 
higher, to Eudoxus, and from him to Heſod 


and Homer, who were near a thouſand Years 


before Chriſt; from ſeveral Paſſages in both 
which Poets it is certain that many of the 
fix'd Stars had then the Places and Figures in 
the Heavens which they now have. Heſod 

x begins 


Maps. 


= 
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begins the ſecond Book of his Yorks and Days 
(Frys ul Hliapai) with the Riſing and Setting 


of the Pleiades. His firſt Precept there is 70. 


reap when the Pleiades riſe, and to plow when 


they ſet. Immediately after which Precept, 


there is a Paſſage founded on a truely aſtro- 
nomical Obſervation; — of the —— 


fays he, 


There is a Time en forty Days they lye, 


And forty Nights, conceald from human 
Eye, 5 
But in the Courſe of the revolving Year, 


When the Swain ſharps the Scythe, again 


appear. 


The Time, fays the Scholiaſt Tzetzes, in 
which they lye forty Days and forty Nights 
conceal'd from human Eye, is partly in April 
and partly in May, which, continues he, is 


occaſion'd by the Vicinity of the Sun at that 


Time to the Pleiades; in April he paſſes 
through Aries, and in May through Taurus; 


in the Middle of which lafl Sign the Pleiades 


are placed; and they have the ſame Situation 


in FLAMSTEED's Atlas Cæœleſtis; nor is this 
the only Paſſage in that very antient Poet 


founded on aſtronomical Obſervations. Orion 


and the Dog are placed near each other in 
the ſame Book of the Works and Days as we 


find them placed in all the modern celeſtial 


5 
] 
\ 
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To what a great Height the Science of 
Aſtronomy had aroſe in thoſe early Ages of 
_ Greece, a thouſand Years before Chriſt, can- 
not poſitively be ſaid, becauſe of the Books 
which are loſt. Heſod wrote a profeſs d 
Treatiſe of Aſtronomy, ſcarce any Remains 
of which are deliver d down to us. The 
Title of it was Agpovoue MEYAAN, which might 
have been, perhaps, the Hiftoria cœleſtis of 
that Age; this Book is quoted by Pliny, who 
ſays, according to Heſiod, in whoſe Name we 
have a Book of Aſtronomy extant, the early 
ſetting of the Pleiades 7s about the End of the 


autumn Equinox, 


J muſt here obſerve that in the Poem 
call'd The Shield of Hercules, which is a very 
antient Piece, though not Heſiod's, there is a 
Deſcription of the Conſtellation Perſeus, 
whoſe Figure anſwers nearly to That in the 
preſent Maps. 


We may go ſtill higher than the Age of 
Heſiod. Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Chronology 
of antient Kingdoms amended, among other 
Arguments, has one taken from the aſtrono- 
mical Poſition of the equinoctial and ſolſtitial 
Colures at the Time when Chiron obſerved 
them. He ſays the equinoctial Colura then 
paſs d through the Middle of Aries. Chiron 
was the Tutor of Achilles, who was the 

principal Hero in the Tryan War, and muſt 
9 have 
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have been many Years before Hefiod and 
Homer. It is of no Signification to me, in 


this Enquiry, whether Sir 1/aac Newton is 
right or wrong in the Inference that he draws 


from thence, which is that the Argonautic 


Expedition was not above nine hundred and 
thirty-ſeven Years before the Chriſtian Ara. 


What I mention This for here is to ſhew, in 


Part, the Knowledge, which the Greeks had 
of Aſtronomy in thoſe very early Times. 
That Sir Iſaac Newton is wrong I have no 
Doubt; for, as Mr. Wh:/ton has obſerved *, 
the Back of Aries, which contains about ten 


Degrees in Length, and was not moved over 
buy its Colures in leſs than ſeven Centuries, is 


certainly very different from the Middle of 


Aries, which is but a ſingle Inter ſection; and 
the Back in general determines Nothing 


through which Part of the Back the Colure 
paſsd in the Days of Chiron. Sir T/aac 
Newton's Deſign, in his Chronology of antient 


Kingdoms amended, was to reduce all Chrono- 


logy to Scripture Chronology, and thereby to 
eſtabliſh, in that Point, the Authority of 


thoſe Books. On this weak Hypotheſis of 


his own he proceeds to knock down all for- 
mer Chronology ; and by this ſingle Inſtance 
of his wild Inference from the Colures moving 
over the Back of Aries we may ſee how the 


moſt conſiderable Men in particular Sciences 


ps I — 
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In his Confutation of Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology. 


may 
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may be blinded by their Favour to particular 
Syſtems. However, from hence it is plain 
that the Heavens were read, and Aſtronomy 
was improved to a Science, in thoſe Ages of 
Greece ſo remote from us, 


1 ſhall here give, from Dr. GrtGorY's 
Elements of phyfical and geometrical Aſtro- 
nomy, a Catalogue of the fix d Stars, as known 


to the Antients, and as by them placed in 


the different Hemiſpheres, and then make 
ſome Obſervations on their Figures. The 
Antients have diſtributed the fix'd Stars viſi- 


ble in our temperate Zone into forty-eight 
Images, twelve of which are placed along 


the whole Length of the Zodiac. The nor- 
thern Six are Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo and Virgo; the ſouthern are Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 
and Piſces. The other Figures are placed in 
the Hemiſpheres ſeparated from one another 
by the Zodiac, and there are twenty-one in 
the northern Hemiſphere, the little Bear, the 
greater Bear, Draco, Cepheus, Bootes, the 
northern Crown, Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, 
Caſſiopeta, Perſeus, Andromeda, the Triangle, 
Auriga, Pegaſus, Equuleus, the Dolphin, 
Sagitta, Aquila, Serpentarius, and Serpens. 
To theſe were afterwards added the Conſtel- 


lations of Antinous, and of Coma Berenices; 


the firſt of which was made of the unform'd 
Stars between Capricorn and Sagittary near 


the Eagle; and Coma Berenices was made 
„ of 
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of thoſe unform'd near the Lion's Tail. 
Ptolomy makes Antinous belong to the Eagle, 
and Equuleus to Pegaſus. In the ſouthern 
Hemiſphere are fifteen Conſtellations known 
to the Antients, Cetus, Eridanus, Lepus, 
Orion, the great Dog, the little Dog, the 
Ship Argo, Hydra, Crater, Corvus, the Cen- 
taur, Lupus, Ara, the ſouthern Crown, and 
the /outhern Þ1ſhes. 


The Greeks, in the Figures and Names of 
the Conſtellations, and of the Planets, fol- 
low'd former Ages in ſome, and gave Names 
to others from a ſuperſtitious Regard to their 
Religion; and the Names of ſome of the 
Conſtellations were originally given in Re- 
ſpect to the Memories of ſome eminent Per- 
ſons. That the Names could not be given 
before the Times of thoſe Perſons, from 
whom they took the Names, 1s certain ; but 
thoſe are of great Antiquity. Cepheus was 
an Athiopian King, and is recorded to have 
been a great Aſtronomer ; Cafſiopeza was his 

Wife, and Andromeda their Daughter; Per- 
ſeus was the Lover of Andromeda, and Pe- 
gaſus was his Horſe; of theſe a Fable is 
told ; and the whole Family, Horſe and all, 
are placed in the Heavens in Honour to Ce- 
pes the royal Aſtronomer. I cannot con- 
clude this Head without obſerving that the 
Conſtellations have ſtill the ſame Names, 
Figures, and Places, with very little Varia- 
tion, which the Antjents gave them, except- 


ne 
> 
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ing thoſe Conſtellations lately diſcover'd in a 


Part of the World unknown to thoſe, which 
we call the Antients. 


It is certain, from the Arguments, which 
J have advanced, that Aſtronomy was im- 
proved by the Greeks to a Science above a 
coun. Years before Chriſt; and that it had 
not its Riſe in Greece is as certain. Porpyhry 
tells us that Caliſthenes brought from Babylon 
to Greece Obſervations made near two thou- 
ſand Years before the Time of Alexander the 
Great; the Truth of which has been diſputed 
by ſome, but J know not why, unleſs it is 


becauſe ſuch Obſervations may break into 


ſome prevailing Syſtem of Religion, 


1 muſt not end my Enquiry into the Aſtro- 
nomy of the Antients without taking Notice 


of Poſidoniuss Sphere, mention'd by Cicero, 


in his ſecond Book of the Nature of the Gods. 
It is not ſo much ſpoke of by antient Authors 
as Archimedes's Sphere; but from what is 


there ſaid of it, we have no Reaſon to think 


it inferior to Rowoey! s Orrery. 


1 now proceed to my Enquiry into the 
Anatomy of the Antients; in which I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew that they were not Stran- 
gers to the Offices of the Arterys, the Veins, 


and the Nerves, and the Circulation of the 
Blood, 


It 
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It appears from Ciceros ſecond Book of 
the Nature of the Gods that they had a 
Knowledge of the Circulation of the Blood, 
the Diſtribution of it from the Heart through 
certain Paſlages to the Lungs, and its Return 
from thence by other certain Paſſages ; and 
Hippocrates often fpeaks of the conſtant Mo- 
tion of the Blood, and the Diſtribution of it 
through all the Body. The Paſſage of the 
Chyle, in its chymical Changes in the Body 
and its Secretion from the Food, is mention'd 
in the ſame Book of Cicero. 


Celſus tell us that Diſſectors among the 
Antients made their Experiments on living as 
well as dead Bodies; which Cuſtom, as much 
as it may ſavour of Barbarity, certainly gave 
them a greater Inſight into the Structure of 
the human Body, than if their Diſſection 
were confined to dead Bodies. 


I doubt not but modern Anatomiſts have 
given a more exact Account of the Structure 
of human Body, and of the Paſſage of the 
Blood through every Part, than any that is 
now to be found among the Remains of an- 
tient Writers on the Subject. What we have 
in Cicero's ſecond Book of the. Nature of the 
Gods is not to be look'd upon as a Syſtem ; 
for the Stoic there curſorily runs over the 
Offices of certain Parts in the human Frame 
as one Proof of a divine Being. 


1 ſhall 
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I ſhall here give an Extract of the Deſcrip- 
tion and Offices of the Arterys, Veins, and 
| Nerves, from Dr. G. Douglas Tranſlation 


of WinsLow's anatomical Expoſition of the 
Strufture of human Body. 


A Deſcription of the Arteries. 


ec 1. The Heart throws the Blood into two 
great Arterys ; one of which is named 
Aorta, the other Arteria pulmonaris. 


« 2. The Aorta diſtributes the Blood to 
s all the Parts of the Body, for the Nouriſh- 


ment of the Parts, and for the Secretion of 
« of different Fluids. 


1 The Arteria pulmonaris carries the 
*© venal Blood through all the capillary Veſſels 
the Lungs. 


4 4. Both theſe great or general Arterys 
are ſubdivided into ſeveral Branches, and 
into a great Number of Ramifications. 


* A Deſcription of the Veins. 


© 1. The Blood diſtributed to all Parts of 
the Body by two Kinds of Arterys, the 
Aorta and Arteria pulmonaris, returns by 
three Kinds of Veins, call'd by Anatomiſts 


Vena cava, Vena portæ, and Vena pulmo- 
naris. | N 


« 2. The 
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cc 


ce 2. The Vena cava carries back to the 
right Auricle of the Heart the Blood con- 
vey'd by the Aorta to all the Parts of the 
Body, except what goes by the Arteriæ 
Coronaniæ Cordis; it receives all this Blood 
from the arterial Ramifications in Part di- 
rectly, and in Part indirectly. 


. The Vena Porte receives the Blood 


carry'd to the floating Viſcera of the Ab- 


domen by the Arteria Czliaca, and the 
two Meſenteriæ, and conveys it to the 


Vena Hepetica, and from thence to the 
Ver ena cava, 


4. The Vena pulmonaris conveys to the 


BE finus, or left Auricle of the 


Heart, the Blood carry d to the Lungs by 
the Arteria pulmonaris. 


„To thoſe three Peins two others 


might be added, vis. thoſe, which belong 
particularly to the Heart and its Auricles, 
and the S7nuſes of the Dura Mater. 


a The Auricles may be look'd upon as 
muſcular Truncks. 


«A Deſcription of the Nerves. 


« 1, All the Nerves of the human Body 
come from the Cerebrum or Cerebellum, 
by 
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© by Means of the Medulla Oblongata, or 
Medulla Spinalis; they go out in Bundles 
regularly diſpoſed in Pairs, like ſo many 


e different Truncks, which are afterwards 
<< divided into Branches, Sc. 


cc 


The Nerves of the Medulla Oblon- 
_ go out, for the moſt Part, through 
the Baſſis of the Cranium, at Holes ſituated 
according to their Diſpoſition. Thoſe of 
e the Medulla Spinalis paſs through the la- 
ce teral Foramina of all the Vertebræ, and 


through the great anterior Foramina of 
"0 Os facrum. 
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We commonly reckon ten Pairs of 
46h Faſciculi or nervous Truncks of the 
Medulla Oblongata, nine of which go out 
ſeparately through particular Holes of the 
Baſis Cranii; and the tenth, which ariſes 
from the Extremity of that Medulla, paſſes 
< through the great occipital Poramen. : 
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1 Thee are many more Diſtributions of the 
: Nerves, which need no more to be men- 
tion'd here than all the various Branches and 
Ramifications of the Arteries and Verns. 


| Whatever Difference there may be in the 
JT Account. of the Diſpoſition and Offices of 
BM U thoſe 
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thoſe Parts as related by Cicero, and thoſe 


deſcribed by inflow, we muſt not precipi- 
tately impute Tully's Account to the Want of 
better Knowledge in the Antients ; becauſe 
what is ſaid on this Subject, in the ſecond 
Book of the NATURE of the Gops, is nei- 
ther the Writing of a profeſs'd Anatomiſt, 


nor is it introduced as a Syſtem of Anatomy, 


but as an Illuſtration of another Subject. 
If the Antients knew the Circulation of 
the Blood, the Queſtion that ariſes is, what 


are the Diſcoveries, which are aſcribed to 
Dr. Harvey? Dr. Harvey, as has been ob- 


ſerved by another Hand *, with indefatigable 
Pains traced the wifible Veins and Arteries 
throughout the Body, in their whole Fourney 


from and to the Heart, ſo as to demonſtrate, 
even to the moſt incredulbus, not only that the 


Blood circulates through the Lungs and the 
Heart, but the very Manner how, and the 
Time, in which that great Work is perform d. 
This Diſcovery of Dr. Harvey's has been of 
great Uſe; but the ſame Diſcovery may have 


been made in Ages far remote from our 
Times, may have been loſt in one Age and 


Country, and made again in another, — 
However, as we cannot prove it, we cannot 
poſitively ſay it has been ſo. 

Amongſt the Ravage that has been made 


| by Time over the Writings of the Antients, 
: ſome Books of Anatomy have been loſt ; 


ni — — 


. Fa Br: Moran 5  Reffetions upat antient and modern 
Learning, Chap. 18, 


ind 


and Anatomy of the Antients. 283 
and what they contain'd we cannot tell, 
though Galen ſeems to have conſulted all 
who had wrote before him, and who were 
extant in his Time. 

They, who would know what Skill the 
Antients had in practical Surgery, and in the 
Inſtruments neceſſary for it, may learn, in a 
great Meaſure, from what that eminent and 
learned Surgeon Mr. Charles Barnard has 


left us on that Subject, printed in Dr. WoT- 


TON'sS Reflections upon antient and modern 


Learning. If we enquire, /ays he, into 
ce the Improvements, which have de made 


* by the Moderns in Surgery, we ſhall be 


cc 


forced to confeſs, that we have fo little 
Reaſon to value ourſelves beyond the An- 
tients, or to be tempted to contemn them, 
as the Faſhion is among thoſe, who know 
little, and have read Nothing, that we 
cannot give ſtronger or more Convincing 
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Errors of the Preſs. 

Age 81, Line the 4th, for and read but. Page 108, 

in the laſt Note, Line the 1ſt, for Palatu read Pa.ats. 
Page 150, Note the 4th, Line the iſt, for ertur read ft e- 
tur. Page 153, Line the 5th, after appears ſhould be a 
Comma, and Line the 6th, blot out the Comma afier Form. 
Page 165, read the 2d Note laſt. Page 66, Line the Sth, for 
prepetuate read perpetuate. Page 198, Lines the 18 hand 19th, 
tor Foum read Forum. Page 216, Line the 10th, for Jupiters 
read Jupiter. Page 221, the laſt Note, Line the iſt, for Paſiphaæ 
read Paſiphac. Page -235, Note the iſt, Line the 2d, for 
Chriſtiane read Chriſtiana. Page 240, the Caich-Word, for 
HY bo icad On. 
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Bjrtus, Brother of Medea 
Page 222 


Atedemics, the Extent of their 


Doubts, and the Rule of 
their Conduct 95 10 


Academy, by whom founded, 


and why abandon'd in Ci- 


cero's Time 9 
Acanitho 227 
Acheron, a River in the infernal 

Regions 218 
Achilles, where he is worſhip'd 

| 21 
Acumina, what, 7. 2 
A1onis, Huſband of the fourth 

Venus 230 
Eailes, what their Office, 2. 

| 16, 7 
Hetes, Father of Medea 222 
euſtus 264 


Air, the God of Anaximenes, 
20 — and of Dizenes of A. 
pollonia 23 


Alabandus, by whom deify'd 


214, 223 

Abutius, his Character as a 
Philoſopher 58 
Acaments, his Vulcan 5 2 


Aicæus. What leem'd a Beauty 
to him 49 
Alemena, Mother of the ſixth 

Hercules 4217 
Altman, his Theology 21 
Alco, the Son of Atreus 226 
Alenus, his Crime 248 
Alexander (the Great) a plea- 

{ant Obſervation of Timens 


upon the Night of his Birth 
124 


Almo, a River, and a Deity 225 
Amphiaraus 83, 222 
Anactes, whoſe Sons they are 
226 — A general Name for 
Kings, 7. ibid. 
Anaxagoras, his Theology, 20, 
21, 2. ibid. 
Anaxarchus,by whom deſtroy'd 
256 


Anaximanaer, his Theology 20 


Anaximenes, his Theology ib. 
Anteros, whole Son he was 230 
Antiechus (the Academic,) 7 — 


his Opinion 12, 13 
Antiopa, Mother of the nine 

Muſes 226 
Antiſthenes, his Theology 24 
Aæde, a Muſe 226 
Apes, like Men 61 
Apis, an Egyptian God 51 


Apollodorus (the Philoſopher) 59 
Apollodorus (the Tyrant! 25 5 
Apollo, repreſented beard leſs, 
52, 257 Taken for the Sun, 
123 - Fought with Hercules, 


216 — Father of Ariſtens, 


219 — And of Ajculapins, 
228 — How many Apollos 


there are, and their Genealo- _ 


A 16.— 22 
Aquilias (Caius). what Law 
he propoſed 2 
Fans. bs Phenomena, a GR 

Poem, Part of which Ta/ly 
tranſlated into Latin 145 
Arceſilans, re eſtabliſhes the A. 
cademy, 9 — Degrades the 
Senſes 44 
Arche, a Mule 226 


Archilachus, 68 — a Writer of 


Satires 1.34 
Ares Arch; 
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Archimedes, his Knowledge of 
the Glohe Page 134 
Ardea (the Fields of) to whom 
the Romans uſed to ſacrifice 
there | 220 
Argus, by whom kilbd 228 
Ariſtæus, Son of Apollo, what 
Art he found out 219 
Ariſtippus, the Danger of his 
Lectures | 252 
Ariſto, his Theology, 27 — 
what he ſaid of Ari/tippus 
and Zeno 252 
Ariſtotle, his Theology, 24 — 
denies there was any ſuch 
Perſon as Orpheus, the Poet, 


68 — Cited by Cicero, 103, 


104, 105, 109, 140, 164 


Ar/inove, Mother of the third 


Aſculapius „ 
Arſippus, Father of the third 
Aſculapius 8 ibid. 
Aſtarte, the fourth Venus 230 
Aſteria, Siſter of Latona, Mo- 
ther of the fourth Hercules, 
217 —and of Hecate 220 
Mypalæa, an Ifle, where A. 
chilles was worſhip'd 219 
Atheiſts, Diagaras Melius and 
Thesdorus 2 
Atoms, form the World, accord- 
ing to the Opinion of Epi- 
curus, 36 — That D.Arine 
diſputed, 43 — From whom 
that Opinion was derived, 
2b. — Their making a World 
compared to the Letters of 
the Alphabet jumbled toge- 
ther making the Annals of 
Ennius 138, 139 
Atreus, Son of Peleps 226 
Augurs, the Difference between 
the Functions of them and 
the Haraſpices 89 


Augury, why the Diſcipline of 


it is omitted 85 


Anjpices, the Conſequence of 


diſregarding them to J. 
aus, 84— What they are, 7. 
Page 86 


Bacchus, ſignifies Wine, 116 
215—One the Son of Seele, 
and another the Son of Ceres, 
118 How many there were, 
and from whom ſprang 229 
Balbus ( Lucilius) his Cha- 
raQter, 12 - What he means 
by the conſtant Courie of the 
Stars, . 10 
Belus, the Name of the fifeh 


Hercules 216 
C £ 

Cadmus, Who was his Daugh- 

ter 227 

Calcas, an Augur 83 


Camirus, Grandſon of So 227 
Caprius, Father of the third 
Bacchus 229 
Carbo, his Diſbelief of the Gods 
ü 40, 41 
Carneades, a great Adverſary 
of the Stoics, 5, 187 — Con- 
firms the Academy, 9 — His 
Objections againſt the Gods 
of the Stoics 209, e. 
Carthago, Daughter of the 
fourth Hercules 217 
Caſtor, his Apparition, 81 — 
why deify'd, 118 — Whoſe 
Son he was 81, 226. See 
Jyndaridæs 
Cats, revered in Egypt 5 64 
Catulus, his Epigram upon 
Roſcius the Roman Actor, 49 


— his Death 54 
Celius (the Eliſtorian) his Cha- 
racter | 


8 

Celum, Father of Saturn. 1 18, 
218 — Father of he fecond 
Fupiter, 225 — Of the firſt 
Mercury, 227 — And ot the 
firlt Venus 230 

X Centauri, 
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C-ntaurs, ſaid to come from 
the Clouds P. 224 
Cercobs, a Pythagorean, ſaid to 
have invented the Orphic 
Verſe 68 
Ceres, the Earth meant, or an 
Intel igence pervad ing it, 28, 
224, 232 — Signifies Corn, 
116, 215 — Mother of 
Bacchus, 118 — Allegory of 
the Fable of Ceres 122 
Chry/ippus, his Theology, 28 
—Zenv's Buffoonery upon his 
Name, 59—A Remark upon 
it, 10. 1. — Quoted 91, 101, 
102 — What he ſays of the 
Swine, 186 —His Opinions 


refuted | 205, 206 


Cicero, what he fays of Piety, 
5 — Always ſtudied Philo- 
1ophy, 6—His Reaſons for it, 
7 — Under whom he was 
bred, 1b —Why he choſe the 

| Set of Academics, 9 — His 
Opinion upon the ſeveral Ar. 
gumente concerning the Na- 
ture of the Gods 268 
Circe, Daughter of the Sun, 
| | 221, 227 
Claudius, his Ridicule on the 
Gods | 83 
Cleanthes, his Theology, 27 — 


„Eited 90, 103 
Clouds, (Godeſſes) one of 


which brought forth the 


Centaurs 224 
Cocytus, a River in the infernal 
Reg ions „ 


Concord, call'd a Deity, 117, 
129— And why, 117, 220, 


231— Temples erected to it, 


12 
Conftellations 146, 25 
Coronis, Mother of the ſecond 
Mercury | 228 
Corybas, Father of the ſecond 
Apollo Page 229 


Coryphe, Daughter of the Ocean, 
and Mother of the fourth 
Minerva P.230 

Cotta (Cains Aurelius) what 
Character Cicero gives of him 

12 

Cranes, Ariſtotle's Obſervations 
upon them 164. 

Creation, unknown to the an- 
tient Philoſophers 114, 236 

Crocodiles, revered in Egypt, 
51, 64 — How their Young 
are hatch'd 167 

Capid, how many Gods of that 

Name, and from whom ſprung 
| | 231 

Cuttle-Fiſh, its Manner of De- 
fence, 166 — The Uſe of its 
Blood amongſt the Romans, 


u. ib. 

2 | 

Da#yl ( Idæi) 216 
Darkneſs, a Deity 218 

Death, a Deity 16. 

Deianira 244 


Democritus, his Theology, = 
41, 74 — His Notion of A- 
toms, 41 — Author of Epi- 
curus's Phyſics, 46 — And 
of the Doctrine of Images 67 

Deſtiny (or the Povver of Fate 
acknowledged a Deity, 28, 
218 —Anſwer'd . 

Diagoras (the Atheit ) 2, 40, 

| 73, 201 

Diana, by which the Greeks 
meant the Moon, 123, 224 
— The Number of Dianas, 
and from whom they ſprung 

ts, 229 

Diodotus (the Stoic ) 7 

Diogenes (of Apollonia) his Deity 


2 
Diogenes (of Babylonia) Page _ 
Diogenes (the Cynick ) his Say- 

ing of Harpalus 256 
Diana, 


Diona, Mother of the third 

Venus P. 230 
g E zus (the Tyrant) his Pro- 
ſperity, his Impiety and In- 


juſtice 255, 257 
Dionyſius, Son of the frſt Ju- 
piter 220 
Diſcord, Divinity aſeribed to it 
32 

Dittany, an Antidote againſt 
Poiſon 165 


Divination, how far it proves 
the Exiſtence of the Gods, 
83 = A P;oof of the Provi- 
dence of the Gods, 187 — 
The Inutility of it 199 

Duillius | 189 

E 

Egyptians, their Idolatry 51 

Elements, all Things compoled 
of them, 22 - Calld divine 
by Empedocles, ibid. = Are 
Am d from each other, 28. 

| 132 

Elephant, his Prudence 61 

Eleuſina, Ceres 

Eloquence, an Eulogium upon it 

180 

E molus, Son of Atreus 226 

Empedocles, his Theology 22 

Ennius, his Annals 139 

Envy, deify'd mah 

Tears, read only the Books 
of their own Party, 126 — 
Underſtand not what the 
Stoics mean by Providence, 
127 = Raillery ſuits them not 

zbid. 

Epicurus, his Book of the Rule 
and T udgment, 31 = His Idea 
of Good, 70 — Had an Ex- 
pedient to avoid Neceſſity, 
43 = Believes the Senſes are 
infallible Directors, 44 = 
Boaſted that he had no In- 
ſtructor, 45 — His Phyſics 
proved to be taken bom De- 


mT 2, $ 


mocritus, 46 = How he uſed 
Ariſtotle and other Philo- 
ſophers 2.58 
Erebus, his Offspring 218 
Ereftheus +55 43 
Eſculapius, 118, 214, 219, 
264 — How many of that 


Name, and from whom 
ſprung 228 
Eabulus, Son of the firſt T- 
f 226 
Euhemerus, his Hiſtory of the 
Gods 74 
Eumenides 220 
Euphrates, what Country it 
fertiſizes 168 


Euripides, quoted 120, 121 
F 


Faith, a Deity, 116 — By 


whom conſecrated - = 
Fauns 82, 200 
Fear, deify'd © 3318 


Fever, a Deity, 233 = Where 


ſhe has a Temple ibs 
Figulus 3 


| 7 
74 „ e loſes a Battle through 
the Neglect of Religion, ac- 


cording to Celius 8 
Folly, the greateſt Miſery, 17, 
252 253 
Forms, the five Forms of Plato, 
15 — Whimſies, 7. ib. 
Fortune, no Title to Divinity, 
and why, 232 = An Altar 
conſecrated to II Fortune 233 
Fountains, their Title to Divi- 


nity | 224. 
Fraud, a Deity 218 
Frogs (Sea) how they procure 

their Food | 163 

8 
Glauce, Mother of the third 

Diana 229 

Grace, a Deity 218 


Gods, the Exiſtence of them a 
general Opinion, 2.-Doubted 
and devied by tome Men, 
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7 alyſus, Grandſon of the Sun 


N 3, 


2. 3. — Protagoras baniſh'd 
for doubting it, 40 = An im- 


pious Cuſtom to argue apa inſt 


the Gods, 190. — Their 
Exiſtence not to be conteſted, 
but by the mo! impious, 


194 — Epicurus Proof of 


it, 30, 31 — Confuted 40, 


Sc. — The Stoics Proof 
of it, 80, Sc. Confuted, WI. 


P.196 
Harpalus. what Diogenes uſed 
to fay of him 256 


Hartfwort,a purgative Herb 165 
Haſdrnpal, 65 — His Cruelty 
to the Roman Soldiers, 2. id 


H.cate 220 
Helle niss 83 
Jleliopolis | 227 


Heraclides, his Theology 25 
 Heraclitus, the Difficulty of un- 


derſtanding him 211 
Hercules, deified, 118,215,219. 
How many there have been 
of that Name, and from 
_ whom ſprung 


Eermathus, a Diiciple of Epi- 
| : 


un, 5 
Heſfod, his Theogony 26 
Hejperides 218 
Hirro, (ihe Tyrant) 38 
Hiftpacrates | 204 
Hippolitus, how he loſt his Life 

: 251 
Hipponax | 264 


Homer, 29 — Joins his chief 
Heroes to the Gods 159 
Honour, (che Temple of) 117 = 


dei filed 220, 23 1 
Hape, deified ibid. 


Fiperion, Father of the Sun 226 
As | I b 


227 
Janus 123 
Jason (of Phere ) 244 


216, 217 


Lis, revered by the Egyptiant, 


51 A Deſcription of it, 63 
How they purge themſelves 


P. 165 


Irbneumons, revered in Ezypt 63 
Iria, Mother of Medea 222 
Indus, a River, which ſows the 


Ground 168 
Ino 214, 222 
F145 e 
T ugurtha 249 


Junius, his Puniſhment for dil- 
regarding the Auſpices 84 
Furo, 26, 51 — Mother of the 
third Vulcan 227 — Etymo- 
lozy of her Name 121 
Jupiler, an allegorical Name 
26, 28 — Etymology of it, 
119 — Always drawn with 

a Beard, 52, 63 — Father of 
the fourth Hercules 216, 217 
— Of the firſt Diana, 229 = 
Ot the firſt Bacchus, 229 — 
Of che third Venus 230 = Of 
the thiid and the fourth 
Minerva, 230 — The Num- 
ber of that Name, and from 
whom they ſprung, 225 — 
The ſecond, Father of the 


four Muſes, 226= The third, 


Father of the ſixth Hercules, 
217 = Of the nine Muſes, 226 
Of the third Vulcan 227 — 
Of the third Mercury 228 — 


Of the third Apollo 229 Of | 


tne ſecond Diana, ibid. — 
Jupiter (the Planet) Page 
112, 159 

L 


Lares | Houſhold Gods) 233 


Latona, Siſter of Aiteria 217, 


220 — Mother of the ſecond 


Diana 229 
Leda, Mother of Caſtor and 
Pollux 226 
Lelias 189, 193, 217 
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Lemnos (the Iſl: ) its Myſteries, 


74 = Who was Maſter of the 
Forgeries there P. 227 


Leccorion, a Temple ereQted to 


the Daughters of Leus 223 
Leontium (he Harlot) again! 
u hom the wrote 8 
Letters (antient) how many 

there were 138 
Leucippus 41 
Leucothea (i. e. Ino) a God- 

deſs, 214 — The Story of 


her, . N 
Liberty, a Temple dedicated to 
it 117 


Lindus, Grandſon of Sol 227 
Lucina, 123z—Wiiy ſhe preſides 


ove: the Delivery of Women 
124 
Lupus, his Diſbelief of the 
Gods 40, 41 

Lutatius 18 
Ly/i 770, Mother of the moſt an- 
tient Hercules 216 

| 5 M-: 

Magi, their Prodigies 30 


Maia, Mother of the third 
Mercury 228 


Mars ( Mavors ) why fo call'd 


122 — Father of Arteros 


l 
Mars { the Planet) 112 — Tb 
Effect of it 159 
Maſo, a Temple dedicated by 
him 224 
Matter, Divers Opinions con- 
cerning it 26 
Mind (the) Temples erected to 
it 129 
Matuta co WEL 
Medea 221, 246 


Melampus, Son of Atreus 226 
Melete, one of the Mules 11d 
Menalius, Father of the fourth 
Vulcan 227 
Mercury, Father of the firſt and 
(cond Capid, 231 - How 


many of that Name and 
from whom they ſprung 227 


P. 228 

Mercury (the Planet) 112 

Meſopotamia, what cauſes its 

Fertility 25 91 
Metrodorus 54. 7 


Minerva, a Book wrote con- 
cerning her 29 = The Fable 
of her, 2. ibid. = The Co- 
lour of her Eyes-5 2 Painted 
with a Helmet on her 63 — 
How many there are of that 
Name, and from whom they 
ſprung 230, 231 -= Which 


invented War 225 
Miſery, dei fied 218 
Mnemoſyne, Mother of the nine 

Mujes 226 
Monkeys, like Men 4 
Months, endued with divine 

Efhcacy 26 


Moon, in what Time ſhe com- 
pleats her Courſe, 54— Her 


Bigneſs I44 
Meopſus | | 83 
Mu, æus 29 


Muſes, how many and from 


whom ſprung 226 


Natter, a Sort of Sea Shelfiſh 162 


Nature, what it is, according 


to Zeno 114 Divers Expla- 
nations of it 130, Ofc. 
Navius, (the Augur) his Staff 
84, 199 
Nanſiphanes, Follower of Le- 
mocritus 46 Inſulted by 
Epicurus 58 
Neocles, Father of Epcurus 43 
Neptune, uſed for the Sea 28, 
125, 224, 234. The Co- 
lour of his Ey es, 52 From 
whence his Name is derived 
121, 2343 
Nile (the River) fertilizes Ezypt 
68 ſaid to be * 
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the fecond Hercules, P.216 - 
Of the ſecond Vulcan, 227 - 
Of the fourth Mercury 228 — 
Of the ſecond Bacchus 229 


Of the ſecond Minerva 230 


Niobe, 240-Who was her Huſ- 
band, x. ibid, = What Num- 
ber of Children ſhe had 75. 

Nifas, Father of the fifth Bac- 
—_— 230 

Nodinns, a River, 225-A Tem- 
ple dedicated to it 

Nomio, the Name of the fourth 

Ib, and why 229 

Numa, eſtabliſh'd Sacrifices 193 
- His Urns or Veſſels 217 

Nymphs, whether they are God- 

eee 217 

Mya, kill'd by the ſecond Bac- 

ebus 92 229 


Ocean, deified under the Name 
of Neptune 224 = Father of 
Perſeis 221= And of Coryphe 


| | 230 
Olympias (Mother of Alexander 


12 
Orbona, a Temple erected <4 
her 233 
Orpheus 29, 219 
 Orphic Feſtivals, for whom they 
ceelebrated them 230 


Palæmon, by whom divine 
Honours were paid to bim 


21 
Pallas, Father of the fifth Mi. 
nertia 231 
Pamphilus, Diſciple of Plato 45 
Pan, Off-pring of the third 


Mercury 228 


Pans, whether they are Gods 
oy 217 

Panetius, his Opinion of a ge- 
reral Conflagration I59 
Panthers, their Antidote againſt 
Poilon 165 
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ibid 


Paris P. 264 
Parmenides, his Theology 22 
Paſiphae, Daughter of the Sun 


| 221 
Paulus ( Emilias) 189, 253 
Peduceus 24 


Pelops. Father of Atrens 118 
Peripatetics, the Difference be- 
tween them and the Stoirs 
13 

Perſæus, his Theology 27 
Perſeis, Daughter of the Ocean 


221 

Perſes (King) Notice given of 

his Defeat 81 

Phaeton 251 

Phebus ibid 
Phalaris 2 


Phædo, Diſciple of Socrates 58 
Phædrus, an Epicurean tb. 
Pheneum, a City where the 
fifth Mercury was worſhip'd 
1 
Philo, an Academic 7, 14, 38,71 
Phthas, a Name given to the 
ſecond Vulcan, n. 227 
Pieridæ & Pieriæ, Names given 


to the Muſes 226 
Pieras, Father of the Muſes 
| . 226 
Pinna (the Naker ) a kind of 
Sea Shell-Fiſh BEES. > | 
Piſiſtratus 25 5 


Piſo, (the Peripatetic ) 12 
Planets, deiiied 25 = Their Mo- 
tion worthy Admiration 110 


Platalea (the Shoveler ) a Sort 


of Bird 163 
Plato, his Opinion of the For- 
mation of the World cen- 

ſured 16 = His Theology 23 
— Diſtinguiſhes two Sorts of 

Motions 99 
Pluto, the Etymology of his 

Name 122 


Pollux, 81 = Why dei ed 118 
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IN. D E X. 


Pqſidinius, one of Cicero's In- Round, whether That is the moſt 


ſtructors, 7 — Believed Epi- perfect Figure 18, 107, 108, 


curus an Atheiſt PF.77 P.158 
Pre. notion (of the Gods) what Ratilius 254 
0 | 1 
Prodicus, what he thought = Sabaxia, for whom thoſe Feaſts 
cerning the Gods 73 were initituted 229 
Proſerpine, what is meant by it Sagra, a great Battle on that 
122 = Daughter of the firſt River 82, 198 
Jupiter 225 = Mother of the Seaſons, deified 2 


firſt Bacchus 229 = And of Samothrace, Myſteries of it 74 
the firſt Diana ibid Saturn, chain'd by Fupiter 
Protagoras, his Opinion con- 118, 119= Etymology of his 
| cerning the Gods 25 22 — Name 1 19 Worſhip'd 
Baniſh'd Athens for his Diſ- throughout the Welt 218 
belief, 40 - Not ſuſpected of Saturn, (Planet) 112, 159 


Superſtition 73 Gatyrs, whether they are Gods 
Providence, the Reaſons of the | 217 
Stoics for it, 126, 127 -That Semele 113 
it takes Care of Man, 187 Serapis 221 
188 = Epicurus's Argument Seriphus (the Iſle of) 55 
againſt it 265 Simonides, his Anſwer upon the 


Pyibagoras, his Theology 21 = Queſtion concerning the Na- 


Not communicative to thoſe ture of the Gods 32 
who were not his Diſciples Socrates, Founder of the Aa- 
46 - Reaſons for not believV- demy 9- Call'd by Zeno the 
ing he facrificed an Ox to Buffoon of Athens 59 = His 


the Muſes 261 Death 3 
Pythagoreans, their blind Sub- Sopbiſt, Protagoras the greateſt 
miſſion to their Maſter 9 of his Time 40 
Spino, a River 225 A Temple 
R dedicated to it BR”, 
Rainbow 224 Stozcs, their Theology, 35 — 
Reaſon, how pernicious to Man, Believe in Deſtiny, and in 
„ | Divination 36 - More diffi- 
Religion, Etymology of the cult to confute than the 
Word | 125 Epicureans 191 
Rheſus, born of one of the Superſtition, Etymology of the 
Muſes 219 Word 125 
Rivers, deified 224,225 Swine, what Chriſippus ſays of 
Rome, to whom its Grandeur them 186 
was owin 1093 Syllus 310 
Romulus, deified 118, 214 Syrians, what God they wor- 
Roſcius (the famous Actor) be- ſhip'd 213 
loved by 9. Catulus 49 - | 
Squint-eyed 50 
| Tenes, 
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. T 
Tenes, worſhip'd by the Greeks 
P. 213, 214 
Thales, his Theology 19, 20 
Thaumas, Father of the Rain- 


bow 224. 
Thelxiope, one of the Muſes 
226 


Theodorus (the Atheiſt 2, 40, 73 
Theoginy, of Heficd, 26 — hp 
Parmenides 
Theophraſtus, his Theology, 26 
—Arttack'd by Leontium 58 
Deſeus, aſks the Death of Hip- 
politus 251 
Thoth, Mercury, the fifth, fo 
call'd by the Egyptians 228 
Thye/tes 242 
Myone, Mother of the fifth 
Bacchus 230 
Tybur, a Temple dedicated to 


that River, and by whom 


224, 225 
Timens ( the Hiſtorian) an Ob- 


ſervation upon the Burning 


of the Temple of Epheſus 124 


T;mocrates, Brother of Metro- 
dorus, ill uſed by Epicuras $8 
Tirefas, 83 


Tortoiſes, how their Young are 


hatch'd | "167 | 
Trieteriaes, Feaſls, from whence - 
© -Þ:calfd e 2» 
Triton, how painted 49 
Titopatreus, fon of Fupiter 226 
Tryphonius 222 
Tubulus, his Diſbelief of the 
Gods 


40, 41 
81, 197, 214 
V 6 


Valens, Father of the ſecond 
Mercury | 228 
J. arits 2 5 5 


Tynaarides 


IN D E X. 


( Cars one of the 


FVellei us 


Perſons in theſe Diſcourſes 12 
Venut, 116, 124 - How many 


of that Name, and from 


whom ſprang P. 230 
Venus (he Planet) 112 
Vertu, a Temple erected to it, 

129, 261 
Vines, ſaid to ſhun Cabbages 
160 
2 Upis, Father of the third Diana 
229 


Vulcan, 51, 52 Son of Ni/us 
227 Father of the San, ib. 


— Father of Apollo 228 


Huſhand to the third Venus 
230 — How many of the 


Name, and whence ſprung 


Vulcania, who poſſeſo d thoſe 

ſands 227 
W- 4 

Water. the firſt Rrinciple of all 

Things, according to Thales, 


+ . + By 
World, for whom made 17. 
170, 183 
Waves, faid ta be ſacrificed to 
| 224 


X 


Xemcrates, his Theology 25 = 


Whether he was the Teacher 

of Epicuris 5 

Xenophanes, his Theology 21,22 

Xengghon, his T hegiogy . 
7 


Zeno, (the Faickroan) 38, 58,59 
Zeno, (the Stoic ) his Theology 
26 = His manner of Reaſon- 
ing. 44, 94 = Though! to be 
the firſt, who taught Alle- 
gories in Fables 118, 233 
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